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INTRODUCTION 


735r.  F.  F.  Bruce,  Tradition:  Old  and  New  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  349]. 

J.  R.  Michaels,  ChristT oday  15  (16,  ’71)  743. — B’s  careful  exposition  of  the 
role  of  tradition  within  the  NT  period  itself,  addressed  specifically  to  Evan¬ 
gelical  Christians,  is  a  timely  challenge  to  come  to  grips  with  the  reality  of 
tradition  in  the  churches. — G.W.M. 

736.  “Le  debat  suedois  sur  le  Ministere  pastoral  de  la  femme,”  RevRej  21 
(4,  70)  16-28.  [Cf.  §  15-402.] 

An  additional  section  of  the  third  part  of  the  Swedish  bishops’  Bible  Com¬ 
mission  report,  Bibelsyn  och  bibelbruk,  translated  by  G.  Hoffmann-Sigel,  is  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  separate  article  dealing  with  biblical  evidence  for  decision  with 
regard  to  the  ordination  of  women. 

737.  T.  C.  de  Kruijf,  “De  werking  van  het  Schriftwoord.  Vragen  naar  aan- 
leiding  van  het  pastoraal  concilie”  [The  Working  of  the  Biblical  Word. 
Questions  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Pastoral  Council],  Bijdragen  31  (4,  70) 
412-425. 

Examining  the  official  reports  of  the  Pastoral  Council  of  the  Dutch  ecclesias¬ 
tical  province  one  can  list  different  types  or  models  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Bible  functions.  (1)  The  Bible  is  a  guide,  a  norm  (canon,  regula  jidei).  (2)  The 
Bible  is  part  of  the  circle  or  ring  which  is  constituted  by  the  mission:  God, 
Christ,  Spirit,  apostles,  Scripture,  tradition  and  ministry.  (3)  The  Bible  bears 
witness  to  the  living  Christ.  (4)  The  Bible  is  a  source  of  inspiration,  a  finding- 
place  for  the  evaluation  of  all  kinds  of  situations.  (5)  Finally,  the  Bible  has  its 
real  function  in  the  liturgy.  From  this  examination  several  questions  arise 
simultaneously.  Most  of  those  explicitly  mentioned  during  the  Council  relate 
to  the  hermeneutical  problem.  But  it  seems  that  the  questions  which  are  to  be 
formulated  afterwards  deserve  equal,  if  not  greater  attention:  they  bear  on  the 
canonicity  of  the  Bible.  Due  consideration  of  the  three  basic  dimensions  of  the 
Bible,  namely  as  the  book  of  the  past  (witness),  of  the  present  (doctrine)  and 
of  the  future  (sign)  may  provide  us  with  the  possibility  of  mutually  harmonizing 
the  different  uses  and  functions  of  the  Bible. — J.L. 

738r.  G.  Haufe,  Vom  Werden  und  Verstehen  des  Neuen  Testaments  [cf.  NT  A, 
13,  p.  260]. 

A.  Strobel,  TheolLitZeit  95  (8,  70)  583-585. — With  his  emphasis  on  theo¬ 
logical  significance  H  tends  to  neglect  or  to  pay  too  little  attention  to  important 
historical  matters.  At  any  rate,  the  volume  does  illustrate  how  critical  scholar¬ 
ship  illumines  the  biblical  text  in  a  remarkable  way. — D.J.H. 
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739.  A.  Konig,  “Die  Bybel  in  die  Nuwere  Rooms-Katolieke  Teologie”  [The 
Bible  in  Recent  Roman  Catholic  Theology],  NedGerefTeolTyd  11  (4, 
70)  247-259. 

In  evaluating  Verbum  Dei  of  Vatican  II,  there  is  unmistakable  evidence  of  a 
radical  new  approach  to  the  Bible  that  could  bring  a  new  dimension  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  theology.  At  present,  however,  it  seems  that  the 
shift  is  more  apparent  in  practical  matters  than  in  questions  of  princi¬ 
ple. — B.C.L. 

740.  J.  Lerch,  “Scripture,  Tradition  and  the  Church,”  ClerMon  35  (1,  71) 
5-15. 

Vatican  IPs  Dei  Verbum  and  the  WCC  Faith  and  Order  Conference  of 
Montreal,  1963,  reopened  Catholic  and  Protestant  dialogue  over  the  relation 
of  Scripture,  tradition  and  the  church.  The  article  summarizes  the  history  of 
the  two  positions  and  then  directs  a  series  of  questions  to  each  for  continuing 
dialogue. — A.J.S. 

741.  J.  P.  Martin,  “The  Missing  Q  (Cue?),”  LuthQuart  22  (4,  70)  396-400. 

The  stress  on  relevance  in  seminary  studies  has  led  to  a  neglect  of  the  Bible 
and  a  disproportionate  emphasis  on  the  behavioral  sciences.  A  plea  is  made  for 
Paul’s  principle  of  knowing  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.  “There  is  only  one 
genuine  ministry  for  today’s  world,  the  ministry  of  the  good  news  concerning 
the  crucified  and  risen  Christ.  It  matters  little  what  forms  we  choose  for  exer¬ 
cising  this  ministry;  certainly  we  should  try  new  forms,  yet  without  yielding 
the  substance  of  our  message.” — J.J.C. 

742.  R.  E.  Murphy  and  C.  J.  Peter,  “The  Role  of  the  Bible  in  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Theology,”  Interpretation  25  (1,  71)  78-94. 

I  (Murphy).  (1)  The  total  context  in  which  the  Catholic  theologian  operates 
includes  conciliar  decisions,  traditional  teaching,  philosophical  presuppositions 
and  the  Bible.  Though  this  context  tends  to  relativize  the  Bible,  it  need  not 
neglect  it.  (2)  The  prerogative  of  the  church’s  magisterium  to  be  the  final 
interpreter  of  Scripture,  if  we  read  Vatican  I  in  the  light  of  Trent  and  pay 
heed  to  Vatican  II,  does  not  remove  the  responsibility  or  the  right  of  the  exegete 
to  be  an  interpreter.  (3)  Biblical  theology  is  an  absolutely  pre-eminent  part  of 
dogmatic  theology,  not  just  another  source;  it  can  serve  to  revitalize  systematics, 
but  it  must  also  serve  to  question  the  theologian  on  its  own  grounds. 

II  (Peter).  One  of  the  most  vital  issues  today  is  the  normative  character 
of  the  Scriptures  in  creative  theological  investigation  and  interpretation.  This 
was  not  such  a  vital  issue  with  many  generations  of  Roman  Catholic  scholars 
in  the  past  who  relied  mainly  on  an  official  teaching  authority.  Now  this  issue 
is  raised,  e.g.  in  post-conciliar  ecclesiology :  given  the  diversity  of  church  orders 
in  the  NT,  what  is  the  normative  role  of  God’s  word  revealed  there?  The  issue 
is  also  encountered  in  contemporary  discussions  of  Christology  and  original 
sin. 
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Two  questions  and  a  challenge.  With  what  presupposition  does  one  set  out 
to  theologize?  Can  Catholic  dogma  ever  be  a  hermeneutical  tool  for  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  text?  If  the  Bible  is  a  central  influence  in  Christian  theological 
activity,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  the  question  as  to  why  it  should  be  so  today 
must  be  answered  by  the  exegete,  especially  amidst  the  widespread  questioning 
of  the  credibility  of  biblical  work  and  biblically  inspired  thought. — R.J.K. 

743.  H.  M.  Orlinsky,  “Whither  Biblical  Research?”  JournBibLit  90  (1,  71) 
1-14. 

The  flowering  of  and  emphasis  on  biblical  archaeology  have  produced  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages.  One  disadvantage  is  the  decline  in  biblical  philology 
and  textual  criticism.  Another  is  the  current  vogue  to  equate  “parallelism” 
with  “proof,”  e.g.  covenant  parallels.  Instead  of  asking  why  a  document,  un¬ 
earthed  by  archaeology,  was  drawn  up  and  by  whom,  etc.,  scholars  comb  it  for 
lexical  and  literary  parallels.  Biblical  research  will  wither  unless  there  is  a 
resurgence  of  textual  criticism  and  philology;  unless  scholars  assume  the 
methodology  and  outlook  of  a  trained  historian  and  thus  get  at  the  underlying 
forces  that  shape  the  structure  of  society  and  comprehend  the  social  process 
that  produced  the  items  that  archaeology  has  discovered. — R.J.K. 

744.  D.  Ritschl,  “A  Plea  for  the  Maxim:  Scripture  and  Tradition,”  Interpre¬ 
tation  25  (1,  71)  113-128. 

Where  does  the  church’s,  and  more  specifically  theology’s,  material  for  re¬ 
flection  come  from?  Where  does  theological  reflection  begin? 

If  we  were  to  decide  that  the  historical  origin  of  the  material  for  theology’s 
and  the  church’s  reflection  is  identical  with  the  beginning  of  such  reflection, 
we  would  indeed  be  thrown  back  into  the  traditional  set  of  alternative  norms, 
that  is,  the  classical  Protestant/Catholic  dilemma.  The  church  is  foremost, 
although  not  exclusively,  the  place  where  theological  reflection  begins.  In  the 
church  one  receives  the  Bible  and  “church  tradition”  which  consciously  inter¬ 
prets  the  Bible.  Reception  is  based  on  remembering  or  recalling  the  articulations 
of  memories  and  anticipations  of  certain  periods  or  groups  of  people  in  the 
history  of  Israel  or  the  church.  And  such  remembering  would  not  occur  without 
a  concrete  occasion  (“occasion  of  the  word  of  God”)  which  releases  or  stimu¬ 
lates  such  recollection  as  well  as  the  interest  to  explore  it.  An  event  or  occur¬ 
rence  will  become  an  “occasion  of  the  word  of  God”  only  if  it  creates  an  interest 
in  one’s  memories  of  the  past  and  if  it  challenges  and  renews  the  creedal  af¬ 
firmation  that  Yahweh  continues  to  be  faithful  to  his  promises.  If  the  hope  in 
Yahweh’s  ongoing  activity  is  the  Christian’s  disposition,  Christians  can  recog¬ 
nize  many  “occasions”  which  invite  them  to  remember  the  witness  and  creeds 
of  their  fathers.  Hope  gives  permission  and  provides  encouragement  for  the 
recollection  of  the  past. — R.J.K. 
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745.  G.  J.  Wenham,  “The  Inspiration  of  Scripture — A  Received  Tradition?” 
Churchman  84  (4,  70)  286-288. 

The  fact  of  biblical  inspiration  is  more  and  more  suspect,  even  among 
Evangelicals  (e.g.  The  New  Bible  Commentary  Revised  and  R.  K.  Harrison’s 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament).  The  Bible  is  inspired  because  Christ  said 
it  is.  But  this  does  not  allow  us  to  ignore  scholarly  biblical  criticism. — S.E.S. 

Interpretation 

746.  P.  Achtemeier,  “On  the  Historical-Critical  Method  in  New  Testament 
Studies:  Apologia  pro  Vita  sua,”  Perspective  11  (3,  70)  289-304. 

R.  M.  Frye’s  address  at  the  1970  Pittsburgh  Festival  on  the  Gospels  [ Jesus 
and  man's  hope ,  II,  pp.  193-221]  criticizes  current  exegetical  methodologies  and 
proposes  his  own  principles  for  interpreting  the  Gospels:  “the  whole  text  is  to 
be  interpreted ;  mythological  materials  are  to  be  treated  with  full  literary  respect 
(principle  of  accommodation  as  interpretative  method) ;  excessive  concentration 
on  sources  must  be  avoided  as  counter-productive;  and  the  Gospels  must  be 
recognized  as  belonging  to  the  genre  of  dramatic  history.”  F  has  not  entirely 
understood  the  Bultmannian  position,  especially  on  demythologizing,  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  his  own  description  of  accommodation  which  achieves  essentially  the 
same  result  as  Bultmann’s  demythologizing. 

Is  F’s  definition  of  “dramatic  history”  really  a  fair  characterization  of  the 
Gospels?  The  Hellenistic  world  had  a  long  heritage  of  drama;  yet  the  Gospels 
do  not  bear  the  same  marks.  It  is  especially  unfair  to  compare  the  content  of 
certain  plays  ( Henry  V,  etc.)  with  that  of  the  Gospels  since  no  one  ever  claimed 
that  Henry  V,  risen  from  the  dead,  was  the  way  to  salvation,  nor  did  any  com¬ 
munity  of  believers  form  around  him.  “Kerygmatic  history”  would  be  a  better 
alternative  to  dramatic  history. 

F’s  principal  thesis  seems  to  be:  “NT  scholarship  ought  to  give  up  all  his¬ 
torical  research  in  relation  to  the  Gospels,  and  confine  itself  to  literary  inter¬ 
pretation.”  Yet  F’s  own  treatment  demonstrates  the  impossibility  of  ignoring 
the  historical  dimension.  He  does  not  seem  to  sense  that  the  ultimate  task  of 
the  NT  theologian  is  proclamation  and  hence  it  is  imperative  to  grasp  how 
the  Evangelists  used  the  traditions  bequeathed  to  them. — S.E.S. 

747.  D.  Greenwood,  “Rhetorical  Criticism  and  Formgeschichte:  Some  Meth¬ 
odological  Considerations,”  J ournBibLit  89  (4,  70)  418-426. 

The  growing  emphasis  on  rhetoric  and  structure  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
limitations  of  pure  form-criticism  (excessive  concern  with  individual  pericopes, 
narrow  concept  of  Sitz  im  Leben ,  the  questionable  notion  of  folk-memory, 
overly  general  conclusions,  divorce  of  form  from  content,  lack  of  agreement 
on  original  setting,  overlapping  terminology)  are  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent.  While  “literary  criticism”  in  biblical  studies  has  usually  meant  the 
methods  of  determining  sources,  date  and  authorship,  it  also  has  been  used  in 
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connection  with  literary  aesthetics  and  the  “new  criticism.”  Rhetorical  criticism 
utilizes  fully  the  critical  and  stylistic  resources  which  are  employed  in  the 
literary  world  at  large.  It  is  concerned  primarily  with  defining  the  limits  of 
the  literary  unit  and  with  analyzing  the  structure  of  biblical  compositions.  In 
carrying  through  these  tasks  there  is  need  to  think  in  terms  of  Hebrew  rather 
than  European  literary  forms  and  to  be  careful  to  reproduce  the  author’s  plan 
of  composition  rather  than  one’s  own  idea  of  how  it  should  have  been  done. 
Finally,  practitioners  of  rhetorical  criticism  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  place  of  “stylostatistics”  in  their  researches. — D.J.H. 

748.  J.  D.  Holmes,  “Newman’s  Attitude  towards  Historical  Criticism  and 
Biblical  Inspiration,”  DownRev  89  (294,  71)  22-37. 

“In  tracing  the  evolution  of  Newman’s  interpretation  of  the  theological  notion 
of  inspiration,  it  seems  clear  that  his  ideas  were  modified,  not  only  as  a  result 
of  his  own  intellectual  development,  but  also  in  response  to  two  extrinsic  causes: 
theological  teaching  or  ecclesiastical  definitions,  and  new  scientific  discoveries 
or  the  findings  of  criticism.  Newman  was  strongly  influenced  by  his  appreciation 
of  the  results  of  scientific  or  historical  criticism  in  understanding  biblical  in¬ 
spiration,  and  to  illustrate  this,  rather  than  attempt  to  reconstruct  a  synthesis 
of  his  writings  on  inspiration,  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  article.” 

749.  G.  D.  Kaufman,  “What  Shall  We  Do  With  the  Bible?”  Interpretation  25 
(1,  71)  95-112. 

Though  we  may  recognize  and  be  grateful  for  its  contributions  to  our  cul¬ 
ture,  the  Bible  no  longer  has  unique  authority  for  Western  man.  What,  then, 
can  it  mean  for  us  to  take  the  Bible  seriously? 

We  must  assess  the  claims  made  by  and  in  the  Bible  by  developing  critical 
standards  which  are  appropriate  to  the  biblical  materials  and  relevant  to  their 
claims  but  which  are  not  simply  derived  from  them. 

Take  the  question  of  God.  Knowledge  of  personal  beings  is  gained  only 
through  a  positive  and  concrete  history  in  which  the  singularity  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  under  consideration  comes  in  view.  And  since  God  is  the  name  of  an 
individual,  personal  agent,  knowledge  of  him  will  have  to  be  gained  through 
our  concrete  historical  relations  with  him.  Insofar,  then,  as  the  knowledge  of 
God  is  historical  in  type,  it  is  tied  directly  to  the  Bible  as  the  record  of  that 
history  in  and  through  which  he  became  (made  himself)  known.  As  with  all 
agents,  he  is  known  primarily  in  reflection  upon  his  words  and  deeds.  The  Bible 
is  the  fundamental  resource  on  which  our  historical  reconstruction  of  God’s 
activity  has  to  be  based. — R.J.K. 

750.  O.  Kuss,  “Exegese  und  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testamentes  als  Basis  und 
Argernis  jeder  nachneutestamentlichen  Theologie,”  MiinchTheolZeit  21 
(3,  70)  181-215. 

Though  it  is  the  basis  for  our  faith  and  our  moral  life,  the  Bible  itself  is 
questioned  and  its  relation  to  theology  challenged.  It  is  the  task  of  exegesis  to 
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discover  what  the  original  scriptural  writers  meant  and  then  to  transfer  their 
meaning  into  the  thought  world  of  today.  Closely  related  to  exegesis  is  theology 
which  seeks  to  bring  out  the  basic  ideas  of  the  NT  and  the  OT.  The  relation 
between  the  two  disciplines  has  been  variously  conceived  by  Protestants,  Catho¬ 
lics  and  others,  and  the  introduction  of  the  historicocritical  method  has  brought 
advantages  and  created  problems.  In  any  case  there  must  be  an  abiding  con¬ 
tinuity  in  the  interpretation  together  with  a  constant  evolution  in  the  church’s 
function  of  proclaiming  the  NT  message  to  men  of  every  age.  In  fulfilling  this 
function  the  church  relies  on  dogmatic  theology. 

The  moral  and  practical  teaching  of  the  NT  is  the  basis  for  constant  dialogue 
with  the  changing  understanding  of  man  and  society.  The  form  of  community 
found  in  the  NT,  for  example,  can  be  a  directive  norm  but  not  an  unchangeable 
ideal  pattern  for  all  later  communities  and  churches,  and  the  permanent  and 
transitory  elements  are  brought  out  in  canon  law.  Certain  principles  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  e.g.  sola  scriptura,  have  special  difficulties,  and  some  fixed  interpreta¬ 
tions  which  were  adopted  have  proved  to  be  helpful  bequests  and  at  times 
troublesome  burdens.  When  applying  the  NT  teaching  to  changing  situations 
there  can  be  either  excellent  aggiornamento  or  a  danger  of  erosion  of  the  faith. 
Here  church  leaders  have  the  task  of  safeguarding  the  deposit  of  the  faith  and 
showing  the  faithful  that  it  remains  intact  despite  modern  adaptations.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Bible,  while  remaining  the  foundation  for  our  faith,  continues  to  be 
a  scandal  and  a  source  of  ever-enduring  conflict. — J.J.C. 

751.  G.  M.  Landes,  “Biblical  Exegesis  in  Crisis:  What  Is  the  Exegetical 
Task  in  a  Theological  Context?”  UnSemQuartRev  26  (3,  71)  273-298. 

Exegesis,  which  now  focuses  mainly  on  historical  concerns,  must  speak  more 
integrally  to  theology.  To  this  end  students  and  theologians  must  actually  do 
exegesis;  new  teaching  methods  (some  of  which  are  suggested)  must  be  tried; 
biblical  books  must  be  studied  in  relation  to  the  whole  canon;  and  interdisci¬ 
plinary  cooperation  must  be  encouraged. — A.J.S. 

752.  X.  Leon-Dufour,  “L’exegete  et  l’evenement  historique,”  RechSciRel  58 
(4,  70)  551-560. 

The  exegete  works  as  both  historian  and  theologian.  As  historian  he  must 
recognize  the  limits  of  his  material  and  realize  that  he  cannot  answer  all  the 
questions  of  fact  which  theologians  ask.  As  a  theologian  he  interprets  the  books 
of  the  canon  in  relation  to  one  another  and  derives  from  them,  in  faith,  a  sense 
different  from  their  individual  meanings.  This  second,  theological  level  of  inter¬ 
pretation  takes  place  in  the  church  and  is  centered  around  Scripture  as  a  whole 
and  the  resurrection.  Finally,  the  exegete  becomes  a  genuine  theologian  when, 
through  a  scientific  hermeneutic,  he  actualizes  the  word  of  God  in  his  own  day. 

An  example  of  this  type  of  interpretation  is  developed  for  the  first  beatitude, 
using  J.  Dupont’s  work.  Luke’s  version  urges  actual  poverty  in  life,  while 
Matthew’s  catechetical  approach  teaches  poverty  of  spirit  to  the  church.  The 
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original  was  probably  in  the  third  person  (Mt)  and  praised  actual  poverty  (Lk). 
The  exegete  does  not  choose  one  of  these  versions,  but  tries  to  find  the  overall 
meaning  in  their  mutual  relationships.  Finally,  he  develops  their  meaning  for 
today. — A.J.S. 

753.  J.  M.  Robinson,  ‘The  Dismantling  and  Reassembling  of  the  Categories 
of  New  Testament  Scholarship,”  Interpretation  25  (1,  71)  63-77. 

Progress  takes  place  in  the  study  of  the  NT  and  early  Christianity  when  the 
modern  categories  of  interpretation  employed  are  so  sufficiently  illuminating 
that  they  lead  to  a  more  adequate  understanding  of  the  data  and  thus  are  rela¬ 
tively  validated  by  the  successful  research  itself.  Yet  a  generalization  projected 
into  the  data,  as  part  of  the  reality  being  investigated,  may  itself  become  out¬ 
dated.  This  occurs  when  a  discipline  has  not  only  accumulated  more  individual 
facts  but  has  also  reached  a  point  where  the  applicability  of  the  generalization  is 
put  into  question.  Then  the  retention  of  the  generalization  becomes  a  retarding 
factor.  A  crisis  of  categories  results. 

NT  scholarship  has  entered  a  period  of  crisis  with  regard  to  the  basic  cate¬ 
gories  with  which  it  assembles  its  data.  Dismantling  of  its  categories  is  needed. 
The  static  categories  “background”  or  “environment”  or  “context”  must  be 
reconceptualized  in  terms  of  the  dynamic  category  “trajectories,”  movements 
through  the  Hellenistic  world. — R.J.K. 

754.  K.  Rudolph,  “Der  Beitrag  der  Religionswissenschaft  zum  Problem  der 
sogenannten  Entmythologisierung.  Ein  Versuch,”  Kairos  12  (3,  70)  183- 
207. 

Most  scholars  versed  in  the  history  of  religions  who  have  commented  on 
demythologizing  have  been  negative  in  their  reactions,  and  the  discussions  have 
not  been  many  or  extensive.  The  problem  is  here  considered  at  length  and 
presented  in  a  series  of  theses  on  various  aspects  of  the  subject.  First  there  is  a 
study  of  terminology,  i.e.  of  myth  and  mythology,  of  religion  and  myth,  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  symbolism.  It  is  then  suggested  that  a  clearer  and  more  precise 
terminology  be  used.  The  NT  has  no  mythology  as  such  but  contains  mythologi¬ 
cal  elements.  Bultmann’s  idea  of  mythology  does  not  fully  correspond  to  that 
of  the  present-day  historians  of  religions.  However,  the  science  of  the  history 
of  religions  validates  the  basic  principle  behind  Bultmann’s  program,  but  his 
existential  interpretation  is  not  the  only  method  of  demythologizing.  Finally, 
myth  is  not  to  be  eliminated  but  only  to  be  interpreted. — J.J.C. 

755.  H.  Rusche,  “Stufenfolge  der  Christusoffenbarung.  Zu  Veroffentlichungen 
von  Anton  Vogtle,”  BibLeb  11  (4,  70)  300-303. 

Vogtle’s  work  is  unified  by  the  hermeneutical  insight  that  biblical  scholar¬ 
ship  must  be  done  from  the  perspective  of  the  development  of  the  revelation  of 
Christ  as  willed  by  God.  His  work  covers  exegesis,  hermeneutics,  theological 
themes  and  problems  and  NT  background. — A.J.S. 
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756.  S.  Siedl,  “Malnova  kaj  Nova  Testamentoj.  Pri  diverseco  kaj  unueco  de 
ambau  Testamentoj”  [Old  and  New  Testaments.  On  the  Diversity  and 
Unity  of  Both  Testaments],  BibRevuo  6  (4,  70)  197-216. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  unity  and  diversity  of  both  OT  and  NT,  of  their  inter¬ 
relations  and  of  NT  references  to  the  OT,  with  frequent  recourse  to  papal  and 
conciliar  documents  which  offer  solutions  for  the  apparent  difficulties. 

Texts  and  Versions 

757.  F.  T.  Gignac,  “The  Text  of  Acts  in  Chrysostom’s  Homilies,”  Traditio 
26  (70)  308-315. 

Virtually  the  entire  text  of  Acts  can  be  reconstructed  from  the  Homilies  of 
Chrysostom,  but  unfortunately  these  have  never  been  edited  critically.  An 
analysis  of  the  variants  in  Acts  leads  to  two  conclusions.  (1)  Despite  many 
Alexandrian  and  Western  readings,  the  text  used  by  Chrysostom  most  closely 
resembles  the  Antioch ene-Byzantine  type  from  which  the  Textus  Receptus 
developed.  (2)  This  analysis  supports  the  view,  already  recognized  by  E.  R. 
Smothers,  that  the  rough  recension  of  the  Homilies  is  the  more  authentic. 
— G.W.M. 

758.  Z.  C.  Hodges,  “Rationalism  and  Contemporary  New  Testament  Textual 
Criticism,”  BiblSac  128  (509,  71)  27-35. 

By  suggesting  that  primitive  errors  may  have  existed  in  the  inspired  auto¬ 
graphs  and  by  treating  the  NT  like  any  other  book,  Westcott  and  Hort  showed 
themselves  as  rationalists.  Since  all  modern  texts  can  be  traced  back  to  West¬ 
cott  and  Hort,  no  Bible-believing  Christian  can  have  the  slightest  grounds  for 
confidence  in  contemporary  critical  texts. — D.J.H. 

759r.  M.  Mees,  Die  Zitate  aus  dent  Neuen  Testament  bei  Clemens  von  Alex- 
andrien  [cf.  NT  A  14,  pp.  357-358]. 

A.  Salas,  “Las  citas  del  Nuevo  Testamento  en  Clemente  de  Alejandria,” 
CiudDios  183  (3,  70)  454-457. — The  importance  of  this  work  lies  not  only  in 
the  meticulousness  and  methodological  rigor  with  which  it  is  carried  out  nor 
only  in  the  evidence  which  it  makes  available,  but  also  in  the  attempt  to  situate 
the  history  of  the  NT  text  in  the  context  of  ancient  textual  traditions  and  inter¬ 
pretation. — G.W.M. 


760.  P.-M.  Bogaert,  “Bulletin  d’ancienne  litterature  chretienne  latine.  Tome 
V.  Bulletin  de  la  Bible  latine,”  RevBen  79  (3-4,  ’69)  [141]-[188]  ;  80 
(3-4,  70)  [189]-[220].  [Cf.  §  12-798.] 

A  continuation  of  the  survey  abstracting  books  and  articles  on  the  Bible  in 
Latin. 
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761.  H.  Bruppacher,  “Kleine  Beitrage  zu  einer  kommenden  Revision  der 
Ziircher  Bibel,  XIV”  Kir chRef Schweiz  127  (4,  71)  54-55.  [Cf.  §  15- 
430.] 

A  third  of  this  installment  is  given  over  to  ten  brief  suggestions  for  changes 
in  2  Cor,  2  Tim,  Tit  and  Apoc.  The  rest  concerns  the  OT. 

762.  J.  M.  Casciaro  Ramirez,  “Las  Glosas  Marginales  Arabes  del  Codex 
Visigothicus  Legionensis  de  la  Vulgata,”  ScriptTheol  2  (2,  70)  303-339. 

For  the  first  time  a  formal  discussion  of  the  Arabic  glosses  in  the  famous 
10th-century  Vulgate  codex  L,  “Biblia  de  Leon,”  is  presented.  As  examples,  26 
of  the  281  glosses  are  discussed  in  detail.  They  probably  date  from  the  12th 
century  and  may  offer  a  witness  to  the  11th-century  Arabic  version  of  Juan 
Hispalense. — G.W.M. 

763.  E.  P.  Groenewald,  “Die  Aktualiteit  van  ’n  Nuwe  Afrikaanse  Bibelver- 
taling”  [The  Actuality  of  a  New  Afrikaans  Bible  Translation],  NedGeref 
TeolTyd  11  (4,  70)  209-220. 

A  discussion  of  the  need  for  and  the  methods  and  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  the  proposed  new  Afrikaans  Bible  translation. 

764.  L.  Lentner,  “Grundlagen  und  Voraussetzungen  zur  deutschen  Bibel- 
glossierung,”  BibLiturg  43  (4,  70)  31-53;  44  (1,  71)  40-57. 

In  order  to  understand  the  process  by  which  biblical  expressions  in  Latin 
gradually  were  given  German  vernacular  equivalents,  one  must  be  familiar  with 
the  practice  of  glossing  from  late  antiquity  through  the  Middle  Ages.  This  first 
installment  is  devoted  to  the  background  and  characteristics  of  the  Latin- 
Romansch  biblical  glossaries  originating  from  the  abbey  of  Reichenau.  Several 
preliminary  points  are  stressed.  Spoken  Latin  was  considerably  varied  in  the 
various  Roman  provinces.  The  church  preserved  a  more  formalized  language 
because  of  its  relation  to  the  written  Latin  Bible.  The  attempt  to  write  the 
spoken  vernacular  languages  in  the  Merovingian  age  was  arduous.  Early  efforts 
to  aid  missionaries  to  communicate  the  gospel  concentrated  on  glossing  the 
MSS  with  vernacular  expressions.  Reichenau’s  location  on  the  Lake  of  Con¬ 
stance  made  it  the  ideal  center  for  glossing  attempts  in  the  Rhaeto-Romanic 
dialects. 

The  second  installment  discusses  the  German  Abrogans,  the  influence  of  the 
Irish  missionaries,  the  German  interlinear  version  of  Lk  (monastery  of  St. 
Paul),  and  the  Vocabularius  S.  Galli. — M.A.F. 

765r.  The  New  American  Bible  [cf.  NT A  15,  p.  233;  §  15-433r]. 

C.  J.  Peifer,  “The  New  American  Bible,”  Worship  45  (2,  71)  102-113. — 
We  all  can  salute  the  completion  of  the  NAB  as  a  significant  milestone  in  the 
development  of  American  Catholicism.  Since  the  NT  has  been  revised  several 
times,  one  wishes  that  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  procedure  had  been  given. 
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Furthermore,  in  several  instances  too  great  a  variety  of  expression  has  been 
introduced  where  there  is  no  justification  for  it.  The  translation  as  a  whole 
raises  the  larger  question  whether  it  is  really  possible  to  have  a  single  text 
which  will  serve  equally  well  the  needs  of  liturgical  proclamation,  private  read¬ 
ing  and  study. — D.J.H. 

766.  F.  Perez  Castro,  “Biblias  Poliglotas  y  Versiones  no  espanolas  de  la 
Biblia,”  ScriptTheol  2  (2,  70)  513-547. 

(1)  A  history  and  description  of  the  Complutensian  and  other  polyglot  Bibles 
down  to  the  present  Madrid  Polyglot  (with  brief  bibliography).  (2)  A  catalogue 
of  versions  in  various  modern  languages  except  Spanish  (also  with  brief 
bibliography). 

767.  J.  Salvador,  “Algumas  Notas  Sobre  a  Proxima  Ediqao  Conjuncta  do 
Novo  Testamento  em  Portugues,”  RevistCultBib  7  (14-15,  70)  16-23. 

A  description  of  the  first  joint  ecumenical  translation  of  the  NT  into  Portu¬ 
guese  which  will  be  published  shortly  by  Herder  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

768.  A.  H.  van  Zyl,  “  ’n  Geinspireede  Bybelvertaling”  [An  Inspired  Bible 
Translation],  NedGerefTeolTyd  11  (4,  70)  233-247. 

A  historical  investigation  into  the  problem  of  the  authority  of  Bible  trans¬ 
lations,  concentrating  on  the  LXX,  the  Vulgate  and  the  Dutch  Authorized 
Version  of  1637.  History  itself  teaches  that  no  translation,  whatever  its  claims 
to  authority  may  be,  has  succeeded  in  replacing  the  original  text. — B.C.L. 

769.  C.  von  Gablenz,  “Heilige  Schrift  oder  Zeitung.  tlber  die  Schwierigkeiten, 
die  Bibel  zu  iibersetzen,”  EvangKomm  4  (  3,  71)  124-129. 

A  critical  survey  of  contemporary  German  biblical  translations  and  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  translation. 


NT  General 

770.  C.  Burch ard,  “Fussnoten  zum  neutestamentlichen  Griechisch,”  ZeitNT 
Wiss  61  (3-4,  70)  157-171. 

Various  observations  on  the  text  arranged  under  13  headings.  Among  the 
notes  are:  Mk  14:2 — heortf  could  mean  the  festival  throng.  Lk  10:30 — Joseph 
and  Asenath  27:3  shows  that  the  expression  “leaving  one  half-dead”  was  cur¬ 
rent.  Also  there  (in  29:2-7)  an  incident  is  related  of  help  given  like  that  of  the 
Good  Samaritan.  Hence  Luke’s  story  (cf.  10:34)  is  stereotyped.  Lk  15:22 — in 
Joseph  and  Asenath  18:5,  Asenath  brings  out  the  first  robe  for  her  marriage. 
Acts  9:1 — Paul  filled  with  zeal  wished  to  cause  the  Christians  to  apostatize 
using  the  ordinary  alternatives  of  threats  or  death.  Acts  9:27 — German  transla¬ 
tions  take  perilabomenos  in  the  sense  of  being  Paul’s  patron.  Luke,  however, 
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never  uses  the  term  in  this  sense;  he  means  rather  a  friendly  welcome.  The 
closest  parallel  is  Acts  17:19:  they  brought  Paul  to  the  Areopagus. — J.J.C. 

771.  J.  Coppens,  “Miscellanees  bibliques.  LXIII.  L’Origine  et  le  Developpe- 
ment  de  l’Esperance  messianique  d’apres  Charles-Henri  Graf”  EphTheol 
Lov  46  (3-4,  70)  369-373. 

L’Idee  messianique  dans  son  developpement  historique  was  the  thesis  which 
C.-H.  Graf  presented  in  1836  to  the  theological  faculty  of  Strasbourg  for  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  theology.  A  summary  of  its  contents  shows  that  it  was 
one  of  the  first  and  largely  successful  attempts  to  establish  on  a  truly  scientific 
level  the  study  of  this  belief  whose  origin  and  history  had  been  forgotten  by 
theology. — J.J.C. 

772.  K.  Elliott,  “Nouns  with  diminutive  endings  in  the  New  Testament,” 
NovTest  12  (4,  70)  391-398. 

Diminutive  forms  became  more  and  more  prevalent  in  the  Hellenistic  period 
while  the  original  meaning  of  smallness  and  tenderness  became  less  evident  re¬ 
sulting  in  “faded  diminutives.”  Classicists  such  as  Phrynicus  (2nd  century 

A. D.)  sought  to  eliminate  these  forms,  and  the  variant  readings  in  the  NT 
show  the  same  tendency  at  work:  some  scribes  have  replaced  diminutive  forms 
with  more  classical  ones. — J.J.C. 

773.  H.  Haag,  “Das  Christliche  Pascha,”  TheolQuart  150  (3,  70)  289-298. 

The  central  Christian  mystery  of  salvation  is  frequently  described  in  the  docu¬ 
ments  of  Vatican  II  as  the  paschal  mystery.  It  is  informative  to  review  the  NT 
foundations  for  connecting  the  Passover  with  Easter  and  the  Eucharist.  ( 1 )  The 
Synoptic  Gospels  clearly  interpret  Jesus’  farewell  meal  as  a  Passover  meal  (cf. 
Mk  14:12-16  parr.;  Lk  22:14-16).  Still  it  remains  an  open  question  whether 
historically  the  meal  was  a  ritual  Passover  rite,  or  whether  this  detail  stems 
from  the  theologizing  tendencies.  (2)  That  the  death  of  Jesus  was  seen  as  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  OT  Passover  is  clear  from  1  Cor  5:7  and  the  paschal  typology  of 
the  lamb  in  Jn.  (3)  The  Pauline  and  Johannine  views  prevailed  in  the  early 
centuries,  although  systematic  treatises  are  scarce.  The  term  “Passover”  was 
applied  not  to  the  Eucharistic  meal  but  to  the  liturgical  commemoration  of  the 
life  and  death  of  Jesus.  Ultimately  the  term  came  to  be  restricted  to  the  Sunday 
celebration  of  the  resurrection. — M.A.F. 

774.  D.  H.  Juel,  “Current  New  Testament  Scholarship  in  the  United  States,” 
LuthQuart  22  (4,  70)  351-373. 

Most  of  the  work  now  being  done  in  the  NT  departments  in  the  United  States 
concerns  literary-historical  problems.  Among  other  titles  the  survey  appraises 

B.  Lindars,  New  Testament  Apologetic,  N.  Perrin,  Rediscovering  the  Teachings 
of  Jesus,  two  important  essays  by  N.  A.  Dahl,  J.  M.  Robinson’s  survey  of  the 
work  on  the  Nag  Hammadi  MSS,  and  a  forthcoming  volume  of  essays  by  him 
and  H.  Koester,  Trajectories  through  Early  Christianity.  In  the  area  of  redac- 
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tion-criticism  H.  Conzelmann’s  The  Theology  of  St.  Luke  is  contrasted  with 
J.  Jervell’s  forthcoming  study  of  Acts  whose  conclusions  would  demand  a 
thorough  re-examination  of  Luke’s  theology.  Johannine  studies  are  briefly  dis¬ 
cussed  and  B.  Childs,  Biblical  Theology  in  Crisis  reviewed  at  length.  Childs 
shows  how  recent  attacks  have  undermined  prevailing  biblical  theologies  and 
then  proposes  his  own  approach  which,  however,  does  not  seem  convincing. 

-J.J.c. 

775.  S.  Lach,  “Geneza  mesjanizmu  biblijnego  (De  messianismo  biblico),” 
RuchBibLiturg  23  (4-5,  70)  161-179. 

A  bibliographical  survey  of  messianism  treating  especially  the  Wellhausen, 
the  history-of-religions,  the  form-critical  and  the  myth-and-religion  schools. 

-J.P. 

776.  M.  Provera,  “As  Flores  da  Biblia,”  RevistCultBib  7  (14-15,  70)  101-106. 

A  brief  listing  of  flowers  mentioned  in  the  Bible  with  some  horticultural  ob¬ 
servations. 

777.  A.  Ragot,  “Un  messianisme  grec,”  CahCercErnRen  17  (4,  70)  14-20. 

A  detailed  comparison  of  the  motifs  and  images  used  to  describe  Dionysos- 
Zagreus  with  those  used  to  depict  Jesus  in  the  NT. 

778.  H.  Sahlin,  “Die  drei  Kardinalsunden  und  das  neue  Testament,”  Stud 
Theol  24  (2,  70)  93-112. 

In  rabbinic  literature  the  three  cardinal  sins  are  idolatry,  shedding  of  blood 
and  unchastity.  In  the  Damascus  Document  the  three  sins  are  unchastity,  riches 
and  desecration  of  the  sanctuary.  The  two  formulas  are  more  akin  than  the 
wording  might  indicate.  Idolatry  was  understood  to  include  avarice  and  the 
service  of  mammon.  Unchastity  was  taken  as  referring  to  all  kinds  of  sexual 
impurity,  and  the  shedding  of  blood  embraced  anger,  hatred  and  any  injustice. 
The  article  shows  that  this  concept  of  three  cardinal  sins  forms  the  background 
for  several  passages  in  the  NT  and  throws  light  upon  them,  e.g.  Jude  11,  the 
temptation  narratives  (Mt  4:1-11  par.)  ;  the  parable  of  the  sower  (Mt  13:1-9, 
18-23  parr.),  the  Beatitudes  (Lk  6:20-26;  Mt  5:3-10),  the  decree  of  the 
Jerusalem  Council  (Acts  15:20,  29)  and  the  passion  narrative. — J.J.C. 

Word  Studies 

779.  M.  Herranz  Marco,  “El  Jordan  y  el  mar  de  Galilea  en  el  marco  geo- 
grafico  de  los  Evangelios,”  EstBtb  29  (4,  70)  327-352. 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  geographical  references  in  (1)  Mk  10:1  and 
Mt  19:1  (including  the  LXX  use  of  peran  tou  Iordanou  and  the  possible 
Aramaic  equivalent),  (2)  Jn  6:1-25,  especially  peran  tes  thalasses  in  vv.  17, 
22,  25,  and  (3)  Mk  4:1  (where  D  reads  peran  tes  thalasses  twice),  leads  to 
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the  possibility  that  peran  is  a  translation  of  Aramaic  be‘bar,  “on  the  shore”  or 
“by  the  edge.”  So  perhaps  peran,  in  the  verses  cited,  should  be  translated  this 
way  and  not  “beyond,”  etc. — S.E.S. 

780.  D.  E.  Marietta,  Jr.,  “Conscience  in  Greek  Stoicism,  Numen  17  (3,  70) 
176-187. 

The  term  syneidesis  and  its  cognates  originally  meant  consciousness  or  aware¬ 
ness;  even  when  it  later  referred  to  moral  consciousness,  the  earlier  sense  was 
never  lost  because  the  Greeks  did  not  distinguish  between  conscience  and  con¬ 
sciousness  as  English-speakers  do.  It  was  used  to  describe  man’s  awareness  of 
his  deeds  especially  as  they  are  ethically  significant.  While  it  was  more  fre¬ 
quently  employed  in  connection  with  a  bad  or  reproving  conscience,  it  did  oc¬ 
casionally  refer  to  a  good  or  approving  conscience.  The  syneidos  usually  judged 
past  actions,  but  there  are  several  passages  in  which  it  judged  contemplated 
action.  The  syneidesis  was  seen  by  Hellenistic  moralists  as  a  part  of  man’s 
natural  endowment,  and  as  such  it  was  of  divine  origin  or  was  closely  related 
to  God.  Although  the  Stoics  may  have  used  syneidesis  explicitly  for  the  natural 
ability  of  every  man  to  reason  morally,  their  concept  of  natural  endowment 
may  have  influenced  the  popular  notion  of  conscience.  The  argument  against 
the  Stoic  use  of  syneidesis  because  of  the  Stoic  opposition  to  emotions  is  not 
convincing.  On  the  other  hand,  syneidesis  as  a  term  for  moral  consciousness 
seems  to  have  developed  in  the  common  speech  of  the  people.  If  Stoicism  did 
make  a  distinctive  contribution  to  the  meaning  of  syneidesis,  it  was  probably 
through  an  unconscious  identification  with  conscience  of  the  ability  of  every  man 
to  know  the  law  of  reason. — D.J.H. 

Bulletins 

781.  M.-£.  Lauziere,  “ficriture  sainte,”  RevThom  70  (3,  70)  463-468. 

A  brief  survey  of  a  dozen  recent  books  on  the  Gospels,  Paul  and  biblical 
spirituality. 

782.  M.-fi.  Lauziere  et  al.,  “Bulletin,  ficriture  Sainte,”  RevThom  71  (1,  71) 
121-137. 

Descriptive  and  critical  comments  on  a  score  of  recent  books,  mostly  NT. 

783.  R.  P.  Martin,  “Books  on  the  New  Testament,  1970,”  ChristT oday  15  (11, 
71)  490-495. 

A  survey  of  NT  publications  over  the  past  year  with  some  special  attention 
to  works  of  interest  to  Evangelical  readers. 

784.  F.  L.  Moriarty,  “Boston  College  Select  Bibliography  of  the  Bible  ( 1966- 
1970),”  BibToday  52  (71)  257-265. 

A  general  bibliography  of  English-language  works  updating  the  compiler’s 
previous  work  [§  10-1149]. 
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785.  M.  Morlet,  “Bulletin  d’licriture  Sainte.  Nouveau  Testament/’  EspVie 

80  (52,  70)  756-763. 

Brief  reviews  of  recent  books  by  A.  M.  Hunter,  W.  Thiising  and  G.  Stem- 
berger  provide  the  occasion  for  further  reflections  on  Jn  (historicity,  sources, 
authorship,  composition,  sacraments  and  morality).  Other  books  by  D.  Flusser, 
C.  Tresmontant  and  J.-C.  Barreau  are  also  reviewed. 

786.  M.  Morlet  and  J.  Perron,  “Bulletin  d’Rcriture  Sainte,”  EspVie  81  (3, 
71)  33-38. 

Extended  reports  on  R.  McL.  Wilson’s  book  on  Gnosticism  and  the  NT  and 
R.  M.  Grant’s  recently  translated  La  formation  du  Nouveau  Testament .  Perron 
adds  brief  comments  on  five  other  new  books. 

787.  J.  Perron,  “Bulletin  d’ficriture  Sainte.  II:  Nouveau  Testament,”  EspVie 

81  (11,  71)  167-170. 

Descriptions  and  occasional  critical  comments  on  five  recent  publications  of 
collected  papers  on  NT  themes,  etc.,  mostly  translations  from  German. 

GOSPELS— ACTS 

Gospels  (General) 

788.  J.  M.  Alonso,  “Cuestiones  actuales:  la  concepcion  virginal  de  Jesus.  I:  En 
autores  protestantes,”  EphMar  21  (1,  71)  63-109. 

A  detailed  summary  of  the  views  of  15  prominent  Protestant  exegetes  and 
theologians  on  the  virgin  birth.  [To  be  continued.] 

789.  L.  Di  Pinto,  “I  Vangeli  tra  fede  e  storia.  In  margine  a  una  discussione 
attuale,”  CivCatt  122  (2893,  71)  18-33. 

A  series  of  articles,  written  by  A.  Guerriero,  appeared  during  1969-70  in  the 
popular  Italian  illustrated  journal  Epoca ,  challenging  the  historical  value  of  the 
Gospels.  In  response  this  article  discusses  recent  biblical  studies,  points  out  the 
modifications  which  have  thence  resulted  in  exegesis  and  gives  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  substantial  reliability  of  the  Gospel  narratives;  though  written  by 
believers  and  intended  to  promote  faith,  these  documents  furnish  trustworthy 
traditions  of  the  events  of  Jesus’  life. — J.J.C. 

790.  M.  Motte,  “  ‘Mann  des  Glaubens.’  Die  Gestalt  Josephs  nach  dem  Neuen 
Testament,”  BibLeb  11  (3,  70)  176-189. 

Apart  from  the  two  infancy  narratives,  the  remainder  of  the  NT  sheds  little 
light  on  the  character  of  Joseph,  the  father  of  Jesus.  Mt  1 — 2  stresses  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  Joseph  with  those  OT  men  of  faith  whose  receptivity  to  Yahweh’s 
message  inaugurated  a  further  stage  of  salvation-history.  For  Mt  Joseph  is  not 
the  poor  carpenter  from  Nazareth  but  a  branch  of  royal  Davidic  lineage.  Joseph 
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was  related  to  Abraham  not  merely  by  membership  in  the  Jewish  race  but  on 
the  basis  of  his  Abrahamic  faith. — M.A.F. 

791.  L.  Sabourin,  “The  Miracles  of  Jesus  (I).  Preliminary  Survey,”  Biblical 
Theology  Bulletin  1  (1,  70)  59-80. 

As  an  introduction  to  a  series  of  articles  on  the  subject,  this  article  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  presenting  several  of  the  areas  of  concern  to  be  dealt  with  later. 
These  are  chiefly  the  question  of  the  historicity  of  the  miracles,  their  theological 
significance  and  the  element  of  interpretation  in  the  Gospel  narratives  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  in  the  context  of  the  history  of  salvation  that  the  miracles  must  be 
understood. — G.W.M. 

792.  E.  Schweizer,  “Zur  Entstehung  der  Evangelien,”  EvangTheol  30  (11, 
70  )  624-626. 

A  survey  of  recent  books  on  the  Gospels. 

793.  J.  R.  Vidigal,  “Os  Evangelhos  e  a  Historia  da  Salvaqao,”  RevistCultBib 
7  (14-15,  70)  89-100. 

Each  Evangelist  organizes  his  sources  to  stress  those  themes  of  salvation- 
history  which  are  central  to  his  theological  viewpoint. 

Gospels  (General),  cf.  §  15-905r. 

Jesus 

794.  E.  Balducci,  “Per  una  nuova  confessione  della  fede.  (VI)  II  problema 
di  Gesu,”  Testimonianse  13  (127,  70)  583-590.  [Cf.  §  15-306.] 

Brief  reflections  on  the  problem  of  the  historical  Jesus  in  relation  to  the 
science  of  apologetics. 

795.  J.  Barr,  “Which  Language  Did  Jesus  Speak? — Some  Remarks  of  a 
Semitist,”  BullJ ohnRylLib  53  (1,  70)  9-29. 

Although  for  the  moment  it  seems  likely  that  Jesus’  language  was  Aramaic 
or  that  he  spoke  more  Aramaic  than  he  spoke  Hebrew,  the  balance  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  has  altered.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Semitic  phrases  cited  in  the  NT 
are  not  as  clear  and  final  evidence  of  Aramaic  as  has  commonly  been  believed. 
Also,  studies  in  Mishnaic  Hebrew,  combined  with  the  evidence  of  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls,  have  made  it  probable  that  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Hebrew  was  far  from 
dead  and  have  thereby  weakened  the  traditional  argument  that  Jesus  spoke 
Aramaic  because  there  was  nothing  else  for  him  to  speak — unless  he  spoke 
Greek.  Furthermore,  the  argument  that  Jesus  could  not  have  spoken  Hebrew 
to  the  common  people  because  Hebrew  in  his  time  was  a  literary  language,  is  not 
decisive.  One  has  to  allow  for  the  possibility  that  the  common  people  might  be 
able  to  understand  levels  of  discourse  which  they  themselves  could  not  freely 
produce.  Finally,  the  fact  that  Mishnaic  Hebrew  ceased  as  a  spoken  language 
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around  A.D.  200  favors  the  view  that  it  had  its  base  in  a  spoken  colloquial.  Had 
it  been  a  purely  literary  or  scholarly  language,  it  might  have  continued  in  spite 
of  all  changes  of  vernacular.  It  is  simpler  to  suppose  that  the  abandonment  of 
Mishnaic  Hebrew  resulted  from  the  loss  of  its  colloquial  base  and  that  the  loss 
was  a  consequence  of  immense  human  destruction  of  the  second  Jewish  revolt 
against  the  Romans  (A.D.  132-135). — D.J.H. 

796.  H.  Boers,  “Jesus  and  the  Christian  Faith:  New  Testament  Christology 
since  Bousset’s  Kyrios  Christos,”  JournBibLit  89  (4,  ’70)  450-456. 

The  fundamental  problem  posed  by  W.  Bousset’s  Kyrios  Christos  was  that 
the  view  of  Jesus  found  in  the  Christology  of  the  NT  was  not  historically  true 
of  Jesus  himself.  This  undercut  the  basic  assumption  on  which  NT  Christology 
depends,  namely  that  it  is  an  expression  of  the  truth  about  the  historical  Jesus. 
With  his  existentialist  interpretation  R.  Bultmann  was  in  effect  resolving  NT 
Christology  into  anthropology,  a  process  which  was  completed  by  H.  Braun. 
By  assuming  that  the  foundation  of  NT  Christology  was  Jesus’  activity  O.  Cull- 
mann  interprets  the  primitive  Christian  formulations  of  faith  as  merely  the 
articulation  of  an  already  underlying  Christology  and  does  not  even  appear  to 
recognize  the  problem  of  Jesus’  relationship  to  the  various  activities  of  the 
Christ.  F.  Hahn  tends  to  blur  the  distinct  characteristics  of  Jewish  and  Hellen¬ 
istic  thought,  limits  himself  to  the  Synoptics  and  tacitly  assumes  that  the  task  is 
to  show  an  unbroken  development  from  Jesus  to  the  Christology  of  the  NT. 
This  tacit  assumption  becomes  the  explicit  intention  in  R.  Fuller’s  work. — 
D.J.H. 

797r.  H.  Braun,  Jesus  [cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  107;  §  15-463r]. 

L.  Goppelt,  TheolLitZeit  95  (10,  ’70)  744-747. — B’s  anthropological  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Jesus  contradicts  the  understanding  of  Jesus’  work  which  has  been 
developed  in  recent  historical  exegesis  as  well  as  Jesus’  own  interpretation  of  the 
human  situation.  In  describing  Jesus’  place  in  the  history-of-religion  back¬ 
ground,  the  religious  dimensions  are  dismissed  while  ethical  and  anthropological 
concerns  alone  are  considered  relevant. — D.J.H. 

798.  C.  Colpe,  “Der  Begriff  ‘Menschensohn’  und  die  Methode  der  Erforschung 
messianischer  Prototypen,”  Kairos  12  (2,  ’70)  81-112.  [Cf.  §  15-86.] 

The  continuing  critique  of  methodology  in  the  history-of-religion  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  apocalyptic  Son  of  Man  and  its  antecedents  focuses  on  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  Oracle  of  Hystaspes,  with  its  “great  king”  figure,  and  the 
Jewish  apocalyptic  Son  of  Man. 

799.  P.-L.  Couchoud,  “L’historicite  de  Jesus,”  CahCercErnRen  17  (3,  ’70) 
2-20. 

A  French  translation  of  C’s  response  to  A.  Loisy,  first  published  in  The 
Creation  of  Christ  (London,  1939),  pp.  424-447. 
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800r.  O.  Cullmann,  JSsus  et  les  rSvolutionnaires  de  son  temps  (Neuchatel: 

Delachaux  et  Niestle,  1970),  88  pp.  [Cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  117.] 

C.  Journet,  “  ‘Jesus  et  les  revolutionnaires  de  son  temps,’”  NovVet  46  (1, 
’71)  61-67. — One  is  glad  to  accept  the  general  thrust  and  conclusions  of  this 
timely  study  which  rightly  stresses  the  transcendence  of  Jesus’  message  and 
claims.  But  one  must  in  honesty  object  to  C’s  interpretations  of  Jesus’  own 
proximate  eschatological  expectation  and  of  the  temptation  story,  which  suggest 
that  he  was  himself  deceived  and  was  really  tempted  to  a  political  messianism. 
— G.W.M. 

801.  T.  F.  Glasson,  “The  Uniqueness  of  Christ:  The  New  Testament  Witness,” 
EvangQuart  43  (1,  ’71)  25-35. 

By  refusing  to  equate  Jesus  with  John  the  Baptist  or  the  prophets  (Mk  8:27 — 
9:8),  with  supernatural  powers  (Col  1:15-17),  with  angels  (Heb  1:1-3)  or 
with  the  Law  (Jn  1:1-18),  the  NT  writers  affirm  the  uniqueness  of  Christ.  This 
affirmation  is  solidly  based  on  Jesus’  own  use  of  the  term  “Abba,”  his  statement 
preserved  in  Mt  11:25-27  and  Lk  10:21-22,  and  his  attitude  toward  the  Law. 
Those  who  receive  Christ  are  taken  into  his  sonship  and  now  can  cry  “Abba.” 
— D.J.H. 

802r.  G.  Lafont,  Peut-on  connaitre  Dieu  en  Jesus-Christf  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p. 
365]. 

P.  Benoit,  “Preexistence  et  Incarnation”  [cf.  §  15-79]. 

B.  Rey,  “Theologie  trinitaire  et  revelation  biblique,”  RevSciPhilTheol  54  (4, 
’70)  636-653. — These  two  works,  one  by  a  systematic  theologian  and  the  other 
by  an  exegete,  espouse  a  similar  thesis  which  calls  into  question  the  utility  for 
modern  theology  of  a  Christology  based  primarily  on  the  conciliar  formulations. 
The  alternative  would  be  a  “salvation-historical”  or  a  NT  approach.  The 
distinct  positions  of  both  authors  are  summarized  and  criticized  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  hermeneutical  task  and  of  a  theology  of  the  Trinity  which 
presupposes  this  task. — G.W.M. 

803.  H.  K.  McArthur,  “The  Burden  of  Proof  in  Historical  Jesus  Research,” 
ExpTimes  82  (4,  71)  116-119. 

Is  the  burden  of  proof  on  those  who  affirm  or  on  those  who  deny  the  his¬ 
toricity  of  particular  motifs  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels?  The  burden  of  proof  rests 
initially  with  those  who  affirm  authenticity.  However,  when  three  or  four  of 
the  Synoptic  sources  (Mk,  Q,  L,  M)  contain  the  same  motif,  the  burden  of 
proof  shifts  to  those  who  deny  authenticity.  This  criterion  does  not  determine 
historicity,  but  only  where  the  burden  of  proof  should  lie.  Motifs  which  occur 
in  one  or  two  sources  are  listed  (the  passion  predictions,  the  designation  of 
Jesus  as  “Lord,”  identifying  a  group  as  apostles)  as  well  as  those  which  occur 
in  three  or  four  (proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  presence  of  the 
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disciples,  healing  miracles).  The  Gospel  of  Thomas  is  not  to  be  placed  on  a 
par  with  the  four  Synoptic  sources. — A.J.S. 

804.  R.  Michiels,  “Jezus:  de  geschiedenis  van  zijn  optreden”  [Jesus:  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  appearance],  CollMech  55  (4,  70)  388-411. 

One  must  approach  the  problem  of  the  relationship  of  the  Jesus  of  history  to 
the  Christ  of  faith  from  a  proper  understanding  of  faith,  of  history  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  Gospel  materials,  in  which  the  faith-proclamation  of  the  early 
church  plays  a  mediating  role.  Two  extremes  are  to  be  avoided:  flight  into  the 
merely  historical  as  alone  significant  and  flight  into  mere  interpretation  that 
loses  sight  of  the  historical  figure  of  Jesus. — G.W.M. 

805.  J.  M.  Pathrapankal,  “Is  there  a  Scriptural  Approach  to  the  Knowledge 
of  Christ?  (An  analysis  of  the  validity  of  our  knowledge  of  Christ  from 
the  Sacred  Scripture),”  IndJ ournTheol  18  (1,  ’69)  19-33. 

The  apostolic  witnesses  are  the  legitimate  and  ultimate  guarantee  of  the 
oneness  and  continuity  of  the  Christ  of  faith  and  the  historical  Jesus.  Further¬ 
more,  the  picture  of  Jesus  that  is  drawn  by  the  Evangelists  is  unique  and 
original,  and  it  is  convincing  proof  of  the  reliability  and  authenticity  of  the 
Gospel  traditions.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  early  Christians 
invented  this  new  theology.  On  the  other  hand,  the  resurrection  is  not  some¬ 
thing  that  can  be  historically  proved.  Therefore,  the  knowledge  we  get  about 
this  event  is  subordinated  to  the  faith  which  should  guide  us  in  our  investiga¬ 
tion.  Our  knowledge  of  Christ  is  essentially  fides  quaerens  intellectum. — D.J.H. 

806r.  W.  E.  Phipps,  Was  Jesus  Married?  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  241]. 

C.  Giorgetti,  “Fantabibbia,”  PalCler  50  (6,  71)  350-357. — An  examination 
of  each  of  the  main  arguments  and  of  the  evidence  for  them  shows  that  Jesus 
was  not  married.  The  silence  of  the  sources  implies  virginity  rather  than  mar¬ 
riage. — G.W.M. 

807.  W.  S.  Rhodes,  “Knowing  Christ  through  the  Scriptures,”  IndJ  ournTheol 
18  (1/69)  34-41. 

The  intellectual  content  of  our  knowledge  of  Christ  comes  from  reading  the 
Gospel  accounts  together  with  the  apperception  of  the  divine  presence  in  Jesus 
which  is  brought  out  especially  in  the  epistles.  Yet  for  the  recognition  of  Christ 
an  act  of  commitment  is  also  required,  and  this  carries  the  whole  person  in  a 
new  direction  of  life. — D.J.H. 

808.  E.  Wajszczak,  “Funkcje  wychowawcze  Chrystusa  w  Ewangeliach  (Les 
fonctions  pedagogiques  du  Christ  d’apres  les  fivangiles),”  CollTheol  40 
(2,  70)  61-76. 

A  survey  of  20th-century  studies  on  Christ  as  teacher  in  the  Gospels  indicates 
that  they  have  centered  on  three  main  concerns:  (1)  the  basis  for  Christ’s  title 
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“Master  and  Teacher”  (personal  imitable  example;  prepared  others  to  receive 
revelation;  continued  OT  pedagogy  known  as  “witness”);  (2)  Christ’s  peda¬ 
gogical  attitude  toward  different  people,  e.g.  children,  Pharisees;  (3)  peda¬ 
gogical  influence  exercised  in  Christ’s  daily  life,  e.g.  encouragement,  exhortation. 
Future  studies  must  be  more  critical  and  pay  closer  attention  to  the  history 
of  education,  comparative  pedagogy,  and  the  times  of  Christ. — J.P. 

The  Trial  of  Jesus 

809.  J.  Blinzler,  “The  Trial  of  Jesus  in  the  Light  of  History,”  Judaism  20 
(1,  71)  49-55. 

The  trial  of  Jesus  consisted,  in  reality,  of  two  trials — a  religious  trial  held 
before  the  Sanhedrin  and  a  political  one  held  before  Pilate.  When  Jesus  refused 
to  deny  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  Caiaphas  and  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin 
interpreted  this  as  blasphemy.  Since  the  Sanhedrin  had  no  right  to  pronounce 
the  death  sentence,  Jesus  was  remanded  to  Pilate  and  was  condemned  for  the 
crime  of  high  treason  (a  result  of  his  claim  to  be  king  of  the  Jews).  It  is 
incomprehensible  that  the  oldest  witnesses  to  Jesus’  death  attesting  to  his  trial 
before  the  Sanhedrin  can  be  faulted  in  any  way. — D.J.H. 

810.  S.  G.  F.  Brandon,  “The  Trial  of  Jesus,”  Judaism  20  (1,  ’71)  43-48. 

Writing  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Mark  wanted  to  show  that  Jesus 
had  endorsed  the  Roman  government  of  Judea,  that  the  Jewish  leaders  had 
plotted  to  destroy  him  and  that  they  eventually  succeeded  by  forcing  the 
reluctant  Pilate  to  execute  him  as  a  rebel.  The  account  of  the  Sanhedrin  trial 
reflects  a  concern  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  condemned  only  for  claiming  to  be 
the  Messiah  and  not  for  speaking  against  the  Temple.  The  Barabbas  episode 
indicates  how  far  Mark  was  prepared  to  go  in  explaining  away  the  awkward 
fact  of  the  Roman  execution  of  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

811.  H.  Cohn,  “Reflections  on  the  Trial  of  Jesus,”  Judaism  20  (1,  ’71)  10-23. 

While  the  Jewish  court  at  the  time  of  Jesus  still  exercised  jurisdiction  in 
capital  cases,  Pilate  could  not  have  refused  to  try  Jesus  nor  could  he  have  left 
him  to  be  tried  by  a  Jewish  court  for  an  offense  (revolt  against  the  emperor 
and  the  king  recognized  by  him)  against  Roman  law.  The  Jews  could  have 
taken  no  active  part  in  the  trial  before  Pilate.  There  can  have  been  only  one 
thing  in  which  the  Jewish  leadership  of  the  day  was  vitally  interested;  it  was 
to  prevent  the  execution  by  the  Romans  of  a  Jew  (and  a  Pharisee)  who  en¬ 
joyed  the  affection  and  love  of  the  people.  The  high  priest  called  the  meeting 
of  the  Sanhedrin  to  dissuade  Jesus  from  pleading  guilty  before  Pilate  and  to 
obtain  a  promise  from  him  that  he  would  not  engage  in  any  treasonable  ac¬ 
tivity.  If  the  high  priest  rent  his  clothes  that  night,  it  was  due  to  grief  at  his 
failure  to  make  Jesus  see  his  point  and  cooperate. — D.J.H. 
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812.  M.  S.  Enslin,  “The  Temple  and  the  Cross,”  Judaism  20  (1,  71)  24-31. 

The  official  condemnation  and  resulting  execution  of  Jesus  were  at  the  hands 
of  Pilate,  but  his  action  was  the  result  of  pressure  put  upon  him  by  the  Jewish 
authorities  who  regarded  Jesus  as  a  dangerous  threat  to  the  status  quo.  The 
cleansing  of  the  Temple  and  the  references  to  its  speedy  destruction  suggest  that 
Jesus  had  inveighed  against  the  Temple  and  its  deeply  entrenched  coterie  of 
wealthy  priests  and  supporters.  The  prompt  action  of  the  Jewish  authorities 
was  occasioned  by  Jesus’  passionate  avowal  that  the  axe  was  already  laid  at 
the  root  of  the  tree  and  that  the  end  of  the  present  order  was  at  hand,  for  in 
the  eyes  of  the  authorities  this  was  a  direct  attack  on  both  state  and  Temple. — 
D.J.H. 

813.  D.  Flusser,  “A  Literary  Approach  to  the  Trial  of  Jesus,”  Judaism  20  (1, 
71)  32-36. 

Literary  analysis  suggests  that  the  condemnation  of  Jesus  by  the  Sanhedrin 
was  absent  from  the  sources  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  In  them  only  the  chief 
priests,  elders  and  scribes  were  named;  this  trio  was  then  identified  by  the 
Synoptic  authors  with  the  Sanhedrin.  Also,  it  is  hardly  ever  pointed  out  that 
the  Pharisees  do  not  appear  in  any  Synoptic  account  of  the  trial.  Finally, 
Pilate’s  behavior  is  not  totally  inconsistent  with  what  we  know  of  him  from 
Josephus. — D.J.H. 

814.  R.  M.  Grant,  “The  Trial  of  Jesus  in  the  Light  of  History,”  Judaism  20 
(1,71)  37-42. 

When  Jesus  and  his  disciples  came  to  Jerusalem,  the  authorities  (both  Roman 
and  priestly)  believed  that  a  challenge  to  their  power  was  about  to  be  made 
and  that  their  political  ideal  of  quies  was  being  challenged.  It  is  likely  that  some 
hearing  took  place  so  that  the  high  priest  or  a  representative  could  then  present 
charges  to  the  Roman  prefect.  On  the  other  hand,  if  anything  is  definite  about 
the  history  of  Roman  rule  in  Palestine,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  authorities 
could  not  inflict  the  death  penalty  at  this  time.  Responsibility  for  the  trial  and 
execution  of  Jesus  belongs  only  to  those  who  had  responsibility  for  maintaining 
the  peace. — D.J.H. 

815.  S.  Sandmel,  “The  Trial  of  Jesus:  Reservations,”  Judaism  20  (1,  71) 
69-74. 

“.  .  .  I  simply  do  not  know  how,  as  a  historian,  I  can  separate  whatever  may 
be  the  kernel  of  historical  reality  from  the  other  material  which  I  am  convinced 
is  not  historically  accurate.  In  short,  I  give  up  on  the  problem.”  The  trial  of 
Jesus  is  more  a  problem  in  apologetics  than  a  historical  problem. — D.J.H. 

816r.  A.  N.  Sherwin-White,  Roman  Society  and  the  Roman  Law  in  the 
New  Testament  [cf.  NT  A  7,  p.  399;  §  9-766r]. 

T.  A.  Burkill,  “The  condemnation  of  Jesus:  A  critique  of  Sherwin-White’s 
thesis,”  NovTest  12  (4,  70)  321-342. — Fifteen  statements  are  taken  from  the 
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book  and  followed  by  critical  comments.  Some  of  the  critique:  S-W  seems  to 
treat  the  Synoptics  as  a  unity  without  any  reference  either  to  their  literary 
relations  or  to  the  findings  of  form-criticism.  However,  the  Synoptic  narrative 
is  not  unified  and  is  sometimes  contradictory.  S-W  asserts  that  John  states 
clearly  what  is  only  implied  in  Mt-Mk,  that  the  Sanhedrin  had  condemned 
Jesus  for  blasphemy.  Actually  the  Fourth  Gospel  contains  no  account  of  a  trial 
by  the  Sanhedrin  at  which  Jesus  was  condemned  to  death  for  blasphemy,  so 
that  Pilate  cannot  be  said  to  ratify  a  sentence  passed  by  that  body.  In  general 
P.  Winter’s  treatment  of  the  trial  is  more  thorough  and  convincing  than  S-W’s. 
Lastly,  contrary  to  his  claim,  the  Jews  apparently  at  that  time  enjoyed  the  right 
of  capital  punishment. — J.J.C. 

817.  G.  S.  Sloyan,  “The  Last  Days  of  Jesus,”  Judaism  20  (1,  ’71)  56-68. 

There  existed  in  Christian  circles  an  authentic  tradition  of  an  early  morning 
inquisition  of  Jesus  before  some  members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  complete  with 
witnesses,  which  was  not  meant  to  be  a  judicial  process.  This  came  to  be  told 
as  a  night-time  trial  because  of  Mark’s  literary-theological  presuppositions.  Con¬ 
siderable  evidence  points  toward  the  fact  that  the  crucifixion  was  an  imperial 
precautionary  measure  and  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  responsibility  for 
Jesus’  death  lay  with  the  Romans. — D.J.H. 

818r.  H.  van  der  Kwaak,  het  Proces  van  Jesus  [cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  113;  §  15- 
101r]. 

J.  Blinzler,  TheolRev  66  (5,  ’70)  382-386. — Extensive  summary,  chiefly  of 
positions  adopted  in  controversial  areas.  This  is  one  of  the  first  thoroughly 
redaction-critical  studies  of  the  passion  narrative  yet  to  appear.  The  conclusions 
are  not  original,  but  the  book  often  contains  valuable  insights,  especially  in 
showing  the  bearing  of  Christological,  polemical  and  apologetic  motives  on  the 
question  of  “guilt”  for  the  trials.  A  number  of  specific  viewpoints  can  be  ques¬ 
tioned. — G.W.M. 

819r.  - ,  Idem. 

A.  Strobel,  TheolLitZeit  95  (9,  ’70)  665-667. — The  reviewer  sees  no  need 
to  cast  doubt  on  the  basic  conclusions  of  this  study.  The  fact  that  the  oldest 
traditions  (1  Thes  2:15)  ascribe  guilt  to  the  Jews  for  the  death  of  Jesus  may 
be  important  for  historical  research,  but  the  progressive  sharpening  of  this 
guilt  suggests  that  Christian  anti-Semitic  tendencies  have  roots  in  the  NT  itself. 
—D.J.H. 

820.  E.  M.  Yamauchi,  “Historical  Notes  on  the  Trial  and  Crucifixion  of 
Jesus  Christ,”  ChristToday  15  (14,  ’71)  634-639. 

Several  distinct  issues  are  dealt  with  in  the  light  of  recent  literature.  (1)  The 
case  for  Jesus  being  a  Zealot,  most  recently  advanced  by  S.  G.  F.  Brandon, 
founders  on  a  careful  analysis  of  the  historical  data  both  in  the  Gospels  and  in 
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Josephus.  (2)  The  recurrent  theory  that  the  Gospel  accounts  of  the  trial  of 
Jesus  have  the  apologetic  aim  of  shifting  the  culpability  from  the  Romans  to 
the  Jews  cannot  bear  historical  scrutiny.  Pilate  was  legally  responsible;  the 
Jews  were  morally  culpable.  (3)  There  are  concluding  reflections  on  the  cruelty 
of  crucifixion  as  a  mode  of  execution  and  on  the  theological  meaning  of  the 
cross. — G.W.M. 


The  Resurrection 

821.  A.  R.  Gualtieri,  “The  Resurrection  as  God’s  Historical  Deed,”  Christ 
Cent  88  (14,  71)  432-433. 

Resuming  the  topic  of  an  earlier  article  [§  12-846],  this  note  uses  the  follow¬ 
ing  formulation:  “The  historical  event  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Easter  story 
is  the  act  in  which  God,  through  the  obedient  and  sacrificial  death  of  Jesus,  was 
enabled  to  release  into  the  world  new  life  for  those  who  similarly  identify 
themselves  with  his  way  of  love,  the  way  of  the  cross.” 

822.  I.  Reist,  “The  Old  Testament  Basis  for  the  Resurrection  Faith,”  Evang 
Quart  43  (1,  71)  6-24. 

The  early  church  saw  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  the  fulfillment  of  the  OT’s 
eschatological  thrust.  According  to  this  perspective  the  historic  deeds  of  God 
in  the  OT  pointed  beyond  themselves  to  a  future  fulfillment.  The  Exodus,  the 
Exile  and  the  restoration  stand  at  the  center  of  Israel’s  history  and  proclaim  a 
past,  present  and  future  salvation.  The  OT  itself  ends  with  an  expectancy  that 
God’s  grace  is  pursuing  a  higher  level,  yet  it  is  unsure  of  what  the  next  step 
will  be.  In  the  period  just  prior  to  Jesus  two  emphases  of  the  prophetic  word 
of  the  OT — individualism  and  eschatological  history — converge  in  the  Jewish 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  When  confronted  with  the  risen  Christ,  the  dis¬ 
ciples  believed  that  Jesus  had  fulfilled  the  messianic  hope  and  so  understood 
the  OT  in  the  light  of  Jesus’  resurrection. — D.J.H. 

823.  P.  J.  Riga,  “The  Resurrection  and  Mystical  Experience,”  BihToday  54 
(71)  351-356. 

Various  personages  of  both  OT  and  NT  were  well  acquainted  with  mystical 
experience  and  developed  around  it  a  whole  vocabulary.  Yet  the  NT  writers 
never  use  this  vocabulary  when  describing  the  appearances  of  Jesus.  The  very 
simplicity  of  their  language  and  description  is  a  guarantee  of  the  event’s 
veracity. — D.J.H. 

824.  G.  Siegwalt,  “La  resurrection  du  Christ  et  notre  resurrection,”  RevHist 
PhilRel  50  (3,  70)  221-243. 

We  cannot  speak  adequately  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  of  our  resur¬ 
rection  except  in  faith  and  this  means  in  the  church.  Furthermore  we  must 
determine  the  basis  for  faith  in  the  resurrection  in  order  to  establish  its  truth, 
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and  this  basis  is  not  simply  the  scriptural  witness;  it  is  rather  the  reality  of 
Christ’s  resurrection.  Thence  one  is  faced  with  the  historical  problem  which 
leads  to  the  entire  question  of  the  Jesus  of  history.  Several  arguments  indicate 
that  the  historical  Jesus,  insofar  as  he  is  historical,  is  the  Christ  of  faith,  and 
this  implies  his  messianic  consciousness.  The  testimony  of  faith  in  the  Gospels 
is  founded  on  the  historical  Jesus  as  seen  in  his  words,  his  conduct  and 
especially  in  his  way  of  the  cross.  Between  the  historical  Jesus  and  the  risen 
Christ  there  is  continuity. 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  founded  on  the  NT  texts,  especially  1  Cor  15:3-11, 
and  despite  the  denials  of  many,  the  empty  tomb  is  historical  since  neither  the 
disciples  nor  the  Jews  would  have  conceived  of  a  resurrection  otherwise.  How¬ 
ever,  the  risen  body  is  not  a  revived  corpse  but  a  body  of  glory,  i.e.  the  ego 
perdures  and  God  recreates  the  person  in  a  new  condition.  The  very  affirmation 
of  the  resurrection  raises  the  question  of  the  nature  of  history  implied  in  it,  and 
it  is  found  to  be  eschatological  history.  Finally,  the  meaning  of  faith  in  the 
risen  Christ  and  in  our  resurrection  is  that  it  opens  the  past,  the  present  and  all 
reality  to  the  future  of  God. — J.J.C. 

825.  H.  C.  Snape,  “After  the  Crucifixion  or  The  Great  Forty  Days,’  ”  Numen 
17  (3,  70)  188-199. 

The  early  church  at  Jerusalem  consisted  of  the  “Hebrews,”  that  is,  Pharisees 
who  regarded  Jesus’  resurrection  as  an  event  which  supported  their  belief  in  a 
general  resurrection  and  remained  devoted  to  observance  of  the  Mosaic  Law  and 
the  Temple  cult,  and  the  “Hellenists,”  who  consisted  of  Greek-speaking  Jews 
both  from  the  dispersion  and  from  Galilee,  some  of  whom  had  been  intimate 
with  Jesus  and  claimed  that  they  had  seen  Jesus  risen  while  others  had  been 
caught  up  in  a  ferment  of  enthusiastic  expectation  that  Jesus  would  shortly 
return  as  messiah.  Behind  these  two  groups  are  different  experiences  of  the 
resurrection.  The  Galileans  had  the  vision  of  one  whom  they  had  known  inti¬ 
mately,  who  had  so  impressed  them  that  his  apparent  failure  was  unable  to 
destroy  their  loyalty.  Caught  up  by  the  enthusiastic  convictions  of  the  Galileans 
that  they  had  seen  Jesus  alive,  the  Jerusalemites  became  convinced  that  the 
messiah  was  all  but  come.  They  had  a  vision  not  so  much  of  Jesus  (whom  they 
had  known  only  as  a  public  figure)  as  the  messiah,  but  rather  a  vision  of  the 
messiah  as  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

826.  B.  van  Iersel,  “The  Resurrection  of  Jesus — Information  or  Interpreta¬ 
tion?”  Concilium  60  (70)  54-67. 

The  NT  kerygma  and  homologies  clearly  give  interpretation  about  Jesus’ 
resurrection,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  is  being  interpreted.  At  first 
sight  the  narratives  about  the  tomb  seem  to  offer  more  information.  However, 
the  story  concerning  the  Roman  guards  (Mt  28:1-15)  is  improbable  and  seems 
to  be  an  apologetic  answer  to  certain  rumors.  Lk  24:1-12  is  evidently  a  reinter¬ 
pretation  of  the  empty  tomb  tradition  and  contains  no  new  information.  Mk 
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16:1-8  contains  at  least  partially  an  already  existing  tradition  which  may  be 
thus  explained.  At  an  early  date  Christians  visited  Jesus’  tomb,  as  Jewish  pil¬ 
grims  visited  the  tombs  of  the  fathers  and  other  holy  men  and  women.  At  the 
tomb  the  pilgrims  were  told  the  story  elaborated  by  Mark  in  16:1-8  with  the 
typical  formula,  “See,  here  is  the  place  where  they  laid  him.”  But  the  narrative 
differs  from  comparable  topographical  traditions  because  of  the  added  words, 
“He  is  not  here.”  Consequently  the  story  about  Jesus’  tomb  does  not  give 
information  about  actual  events,  and  its  significance  is  reduced  to  that  of  the 
kerygma  there  proclaimed. 

In  the  apparitions  we  cannot  disentangle  traditional  matter  from  the  present 
texts  so  as  to  discover  the  information  contained  in  them.  Of  the  Synoptic 
narratives  only  Lk  24:36-43  can  be  identified  as  traditional  material  with  suf¬ 
ficient  probability.  Yet  this  passage  may  be  a  polemic  against  Docetic  opinions. 
The  tradition  then  would  not  be  of  great  antiquity  and  would  presuppose 
Christological  discussions;  hence  it  would  not  give  us  information  about  events 
after  Jesus’  resurrection  but  rather  about  the  existence  of  such  discussions.  The 
apparition  narratives  in  the  Synoptics  are  evidence  of  what  one  might  call  the 
self-understanding  of  the  original  community.  “We  have  no  access  to  Jesus’ 
resurrection  except  through  faith  and  hope.” — J.J.C. 

Synoptics 

827.  C.  E.  Carlston  and  D.  Norlin,  “Once  More — Statistics  and  Q,”  Harv 
T heolRev  64  (1,  71)  59-78. 

T.  R.  Rosche’s  statistical  analysis  [§  5-387]  is  vitiated  by  an  initial  error:  in 
examining  the  triple  tradition  he  measures  the  statistical  distance  of  Mt  and 
Lk  from  Mk,  but  in  examining  the  double  tradition  he  measures  the  distance  of 
Mt  and  Lk  from  each  other.  The  present  study,  based  on  independent  analysis, 
suggests  (with  Rosche)  that  Mt  and  Lk  transmit  the  sayings  of  Jesus  much 
more  faithfully  than  narrative  material  but  notes  that  these  words  were  by  no 
means  sacral  and  unmodifiable.  Furthermore,  the  samplings  establish  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  that  Mt  and  Lk  used  Q  at  least  as  conservatively  as  they 
used  Mk.  There  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  explanation  except  a  second  written 
source  for  Mt  and  Lk.  A.  M.  Honore  [§  13-553]  proves  that  Markan  priority 
is  relatively  certain  and  that  the  dependence  of  either  Mt  or  Lk  on  the  other 
is  relatively  unlikely.  However,  his  further  conclusions  about  the  nature  of  the 
second  written  source  do  not  seem  particularly  compelling. 

From  the  present  study  the  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  (1)  The  use 
of  Mk  by  Mt  and  Lk  provides  a  key  for  estimating  the  likelihood  that  Mt  and 
Lk  also  used  Q.  (2)  The  use  of  Q  is  some  27%  more  conservative  than  the 
use  of  Mk;  since  Mk  was  written,  it  is  overwhelmingly  probable  that  Q  was. 
(3)  There  is  some  evidence  that  Lk  used  Q  more  freely  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  work.  (4)  A  single  document  is  still  the  best  explanation  of  the  high  degree 
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of  verbal  correspondence  between  Mt  and  Lk  in  the  double  tradition.  (5)  Q  was 
substantially  longer  than  the  4000  words  or  so  we  commonly  assume  it  to  have 
been,  perhaps  twice  as  long.  (6)  If  the  preceding  point  is  correct,  it  is  about 
twice  as  likely  as  we  have  hitherto  assumed  that  Q  provided  material  which 
we  now  find  in  the  special  matter  of  Mt  and  Lk  and  in  the  writings  of  the  2nd 
century. — D.J.H. 


828.  J.  R.  Donahue,  “Tax  Collectors  and  Sinners.  An  Attempt  at  Identifica¬ 
tion, ”  CathBibQuart  33  (1,  71)  39-61. 

By  the  NT  period  the  classical  publican  system  no  longer  existed  in  Palestine, 
so  that  the  teldnai  of  the  Gospels  are  not  publicans.  In  those  sections  under 
Roman  control  the  tax  collectors  would  have  been  Roman  officials  or  Jews  in 
direct  employ  of  the  Romans.  In  Galilee  the  direct  taxes  were  collected  by 
Antipas’  officials.  On  the  other  hand,  in  both  Judea  and  Galilee  the  indirect 
taxes,  the  tolls  and  other  imposts,  were  farmed  out  to  individual  lessees.  In 
rabbinic  literature  one  who  collects  direct  taxes  is  a  gabbay  but  one  who  col¬ 
lects  tolls  is  a  mokes.  The  teldnai  of  the  Gospels  are  toll  collectors.  The  judgment 
on  toll  collectors  remains  harsh  throughout  the  Talmud  while  the  evaluation  of 
the  gabba’im  is  mitigated  at  many  points.  Since  the  toll  collectors  were  always 
scorned  because  of  their  dishonesty,  Jesus’  association  with  them  would  be  seen 
as  association  with  dishonest  people. 

Analysis  of  the  Gospel  material  indicates  that  fellowship  with  toll  collectors 
and  sinners  belongs  to  the  earliest  strata  of  the  Gospel  tradition.  During  the 
formative  period  of  the  Gospel  tradition  and  amid  the  chaos  of  lst-century 
Palestine,  distinctions  which  were  valid  when  applied  to  a  short  space  of  time 
in  Galilee  could  well  be  lost  sight  of.  In  Jerusalem  between  A.D.  6  and  44  the 
distinction  between  tax  and  toll  collectors  would  not  have  the  same  force  as  in 
Galilee  since  in  Judea  all  income  went  into  the  Roman  coffers.  Circles  in 
Jerusalem  would  interpret  Jesus’  fellowship  with  toll  collectors  in  terms  of 
what  this  would  mean  in  their  own  experience,  so  that  in  such  a  setting  fellow¬ 
ship  with  those  scorned  in  Galilee  because  of  their  real  or  suspected  dishonesty 
could  be  construed  as  fellowship  with  those  in  the  service  of  Rome. — D.J.H. 

829.  J.  K.  Elliott,  “The  Synoptic  Problem  and  the  Laws  of  Tradition:  A 
Cautionary  Note,”  ExpTimes  82  (5,  71)  148-152. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  form-critical  studies  that,  as  the  Gospel  tradition 
developed,  proper  names  were  added  to  the  material.  However,  detailed  analysis 
shows  that,  while  often  Mt  and  Lk  are  more  detailed,  Mk  contains  in  many 
passages  the  fullest  references  to  names  of  groups  and  individuals.  One  would 
have  to  conclude  that  sometimes  names  and  details  are  added  as  the  tradition 
develops,  but  sometimes  the  reverse  happens.  This  conclusion  serves  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  importance  of  the  redaction-critical  approach  to  Synoptic  studies. — 
D.J.H. 
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830.  J.  D.  Kingsbury,  “Ernst  Fuchs’  Interpretation  of  the  Parables,”  Luth 
Quart  22  (4,  70)  380-395. 

A  brief  survey  of  studies  on  the  parables  during  the  last  decade  reveals  how 
influential  have  been  the  writings  of  E.  Fuchs.  He  approaches  their  study  within 
the  context  of  the  new  quest  of  the  historical  Jesus,  focusing  on  Jesus’  under¬ 
standing  of  human  existence  and  hence  on  his  understanding  of  himself  and  of 
his  own  peculiar  situation.  The  parables  are  chosen  for  special  attention  because 
they  are  typical  of  the  kind  of  things  Jesus  must  have  spoken  and  secondly 
they  are  of  the  nature  of  language-events.  The  parables  are  studied  according  to 
Bultmann’s  categories,  and  their  power  is  shown  to  be  in  analogy;  through  a 
parable  of  Jesus  language-event  always  took  place,  i.e.  through  the  parable  the 
“language  power  of  existence”  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  hearer. 

Essentially  Fuchs  maintains  that  the  unique  decision  Jesus  made  was  a  de¬ 
cision  for  a  new  understanding  of  time  which  also  involved  a  new  understanding 
of  God.  Jesus  utilized  parables  to  proclaim  his  new  word  to  men  and  so  to  give 
an  insight  into  his  own  salvation.  The  substance  of  this  new  word  was  God’s 
“Yes”  to  men,  and  through  parable  it  became  event  in  his  hearers’  lives  as  it 
mediated  to  them  faith,  hope,  love,  joy  and  willingness  to  suffer. 

Fuchs’s  studies  have  given  rise  to  a  whole  new  generation  of  inquiry  into  the 
parables,  and  his  analysis  of  the  parables  as  language-event  has  existential, 
literary  and  cultural  implications.  On  the  debit  side  one  may  place  the  fact  that 
he  excludes  allegory  from  parable  theory,  an  exclusion  theoretically  inconsistent 
and  apparently  not  followed  in  practice.  Furthermore,  his  existentialist  inter¬ 
pretation  sometimes  dictates  the  results  of  his  historicocritical  investigation. — 

J.J.C. 

831.  P.  D.  Meyer,  “The  Gentile  Mission  in  Q,”  JournBibLit  89  (4,  70)  405- 
417. 

Accepting  the  Gentile  mission  as  a  fait  accompli ,  the  Q  community  used  this 
mission  to  shame  Israel  into  repentance  and  interpreted  it  as  God’s  response  to 
Israel’s  past  impenitence.  Jewish  legend  reflects  the  belief  that  Gentile  faith  may 
endanger  Israel  and  connects  this  belief  with  Jonah.  So  in  the  “sign  of  Jonah” 
saying  (Lk  11:29-32;  Mt  12:38-42)  the  successful  ministry  to  the  Gentiles  is 
seen  as  a  sure  portent  of  God’s  judgment  on  the  impenitent  chosen  people.  The 
healing  of  the  centurion’s  son  (Mt  8:5-10;  Lk  7:1-10)  uses  the  fact  of  Gentile 
faith  to  convict  and  reprove  Israel  with  the  intention  of  bringing  the  Jews  into 
repentance  and  discipleship.  The  “exclusion  of  Israel”  (Mt  8:11-12;  Lk  13:28- 
29)  is  a  sharp  warning  to  those  in  danger  of  presuming  some  advantage  simply 
on  the  basis  of  heritage.  The  parable  of  the  great  supper  (Lk  14:15-24;  cf.  Mt 
22:1-10)  explains  the  inclusion  of  the  Gentiles  and  warns  Israel  of  possible 
exclusion.  Finally,  the  lament  over  Jerusalem  (Mt  23:37-39;  Lk  13:34-35) 
suggests  that  the  kingdom  is  still  open  to  the  Jews*  But  this  privilege  is  no 
more  based  on  descent  from  Abraham;  the  divine  Wisdom  has  ended  this 
relationship. — D.J.H. 
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832.  F.  Mussner,  “The  Synoptic  Account  of  Jesus’  Teaching  on  the  Future 
Life,”  Concilium  60  (  70  )  46-53. 

Several  texts  (e.g.  Mt  7:13  f.  par.;  Lk  12:16-21;  Lk  16:19-31)  clearly  show 
that  Jesus  presupposed  a  future  life  whether  in  “heaven”  or  in  “hell.”  At  the 
same  time  it  is  also  reasonably  evident  that  he  also  preached  the  existence  of 
that  intermediate  stage  that  is  found  in  late  Jewish  teaching.  Furthermore,  he 
shared  the  late  Jewish  conviction  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  at  the 
end  of  time  (cf.  Mt  10:28;  Mk  9:43-48;  Mk  12:18-27). 

Limiting  itself  only  to  the  positive  part  of  the  future  life,  i.e.  “heaven,”  the 
article  finds  the  essential  characteristics  to  be  perfect  communion  with  God, 
often  represented  under  the  image  of  a  meal ;  continued  union  with  the  glorified 
Son  of  Man ;  and  finally  the  glorification  of  human  nature  in  a  new  creation. 
It  would  be  a  misrepresentation  of  Jesus’  teaching  to  present  this  life  as  evolving 
toward  the  future  life.  The  originality  of  Jesus’  teaching  is  not  that  he  de- 
materialized  or  denationalized  contemporary  Jewish  eschatology,  but  that  he 
made  himself  the  center  of  the  eschatological  event,  not  merely  as  the  coming 
judge  but  because  the  community  of  the  blessed  is  gathered  about  him. — J.J.C. 

833.  G.  Schille,  “Was  ist  ein  Logion?”  ZeitNTWiss  61  (3-4,  70)  172-182. 

The  sayings  of  Jesus  play  an  important  role  in  scholarly  study,  but  the 
meaning  of  the  term  “logion”  has  changed  with  the  evolution  of  critical  writing. 
At  the  time  of  source-criticism  a  logion  meant  a  saying  of  Jesus.  Form-criticism 
saw  that  there  are  various  types  of  such  sayings,  and  in  only  a  few  instances 
can  they  be  acknowledged  as  authentic  words  of  Jesus.  Hence  form-criticism 
understood  logion  to  mean  a  group  of  mostly  inauthentic  proverbs  ( Sprich - 
worter )  ascribed  to  him. 

In  our  examination  we  need  to  keep  two  things  in  mind.  (1)  Redaction- 
criticism  is  concerned  with  the  originality  of  the  saying,  and  the  primitive  com¬ 
munity  is  considered  to  be  the  agent  which  has  deformed  the  tradition.  (2)  We 
need  to  discover  the  catechetical  background  which  led  to  the  final  fixation  of 
the  logia  tradition.  The  question  of  a  saying’s  truth  content  is  completely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  question  of  its  form.  Furthermore,  scholarly  investigation  has 
shown  that  there  is  no  point  in  drawing  conclusions  from  the  logia  to  the 
historical  sayings  of  Jesus.  Such  a  method  bypasses  the  catechetical  character 
of  the  sayings  and  the  Christology  implicit  in  the  individual  sayings.  In  fine, 
at  present  the  logion  is  understood  as  the  summary  of  the  truths  established  by 
Jesus. — J.J.C. 

834.  A.  C.  Thiselton,  “The  parables  as  language-event:  some  comments  on 
Fuchs’  hermeneutics  in  the  light  of  linguistic  philosophy,”  ScotJ ournTheol 
23  (4,  70)  437-468. 

E.  Fuchs’  statements  about  parables  have  certain  limitations,  especially  when 
he  generalizes,  but  they  provide  important  points  of  connection  with  develop¬ 
ments  in  contemporary  linguistic  analysis.  The  eventfulness  of  language-hap- 
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penings,  as  developed  by  Fuchs  with  reference  to  Heidegger  and  Gadamer,  is 
highlighted  when  one  understands  how  language  causes  “worlds”  to  exist 
(Gadamer)  or  when  language  is  understood  as  “gathering”  (Heidegger). 

The  work  of  L.  Wittgenstein  enables  us  to  attend  to  the  multiple  possible 
uses  of  assertions.  It  is  false,  for  instance,  to  think  that  assertions  are  necessarily 
non-creative ;  parables  may  exhibit  a  generalized  sentiment  within  a  family- 
context  of  linguistic  relationships,  and  so  retain  a  specificity  which  is  lost  in 
A.  Julicher’s  moralizing  interpretation. 

Parables  may  be  self-involving,  and  may  function  with  performative  force. 
But  a  family-context  for  language  functions  will  allow  the  interpreter  to  ap¬ 
preciate  both  illocutionary  and  dispositional  foci  in  various  parables,  under¬ 
standing  the  degree  of  openness  within  each  parable  to  be  variable.  Further¬ 
more,  application-logia  need  not  be  regarded  as  inauthentic  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  they  do  accurately  reflect  one  of  the  logics  of  the  particular  parable. — 
W.G.D. 

835.  J.-M.  Van  Cangh,  “Le  Fils  de  Thomme  dans  la  tradition  synoptique,” 
RevTheolLouv  1  (4,  70)  411-419. 

H.  E.  Todt  has  divided  the  Son-of-Man  sayings  into  three  categories:  logia 
describing  the  eschatological  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  logia  concerning  his 
earthly  activity  and  logia  concerning  his  passion  and  resurrection.  Any  future 
edition  of  his  work  must  deal  in  detail  with  Mk  8:38  and  the  older  formulation 
of  Q  in  Lk  12:8-9,  for  it  is  upon  this  saying  that  Todt  ultimately  builds  his 
case.  Other  recent  studies  on  the  Son  of  Man  are  discussed  in  relation  to  Todt’s 
work. — D.J.H. 

Matthew 

836.  E.  L.  Abel,  “Who  Wrote  Matthew?”  NTStud  17  (2,  71)  138-152. 

Scholars  commonly  recognize  three  sources  in  Mt — Mk,  Q  and  M,  i.e.  the 
material  known  or  created  by  “Matthew.”  The  thesis  of  the  article  is  that  “M 
and  the  supposed  interpolations  are  so  excessive  and  contradictory  as  to  presume 
that  it  represents  the  combined  effort  of  two  separate  individuals,  working  in¬ 
dependently  of  one  another  and  each  writing  with  a  different  purpose  and 
audience  in  mind.”  The  first  editor,  Mt  (1),  was  a  Jewish  Christian  who  con¬ 
structed  his  document  between  A.D.  64  and  70.  The  second  editor,  Mt  (2), 
was  a  Gentile  who  produced  the  final  edition  of  the  Gospel  at  Antioch  between 
A.D.  80  and  105. — J.J.C. 

837r.  W.  Grundmann,  Das  Evangelium  nach  Matthaus  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  268]. 

G.  Strecker,  TheolLitZeit  95  (11,  70)  817-823. — We  must  thank  G  for  this 
commentary  which  doubtless  will  be  useful  in  understanding  Mt  for  years  to 
come.  The  abundance  of  bibliographical  information  enables  the  reader  to  form 
his  own  judgment  about  exegetical  problems  and  the  various  attempts  at  solving 
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them.  The  major  part  of  the  review  deals  with  G’s  analysis  of  Mt’s  structure, 
theology  and  background. — D.J.H. 

838r.  W.  Rothfuchs,  Die  Erfullungszitate  des  Matthaus-Evangelinms  [cf. 
NT  A  14,  p.  243]. 

M.  Karnetzki,  TheolLitZeit  95  (8,  70)  585-587. — In  opposing  K.  Stendahl’s 
theory  of  a  school  and  G.  Strecker’s  hypothesis  of  a  testimony-collection,  R 
wishes  to  emphasize  Matthew’s  role  as  a  theologian  and  as  a  witness  to  the 
risen  Lord  who  lives  on  in  the  community.  However,  the  statement  that  for 
Matthew  the  OT  as  a  whole  is  prophecy  does  not  take  sufficient  account  of 
3:15  and  5:17  as  well  as  5:20.  Also,  R  tends  to  speak  with  more  certainty  on 
the  text  of  the  OT  citations  than  the  evidence  seems  to  warrant. — D.J.H. 

839r.  M.  J.  Suggs,  Wisdom,  Christology  and  Law  in  Matthew's  Gospel  [cf. 
NT  A  15,  pp.  122-123]. 

W.  G.  Thompson,  CathBibQuart  33  (1,  71)  145-146. — S  has  succeeded  in 
proving  that  Wisdom  speculation  is  not  a  tangential  or  eccentric  tradition  for¬ 
eign  to  the  purpose  and  theology  of  Mt  and  has  contributed  many  exciting  and 
valuable  insights  to  the  present  discussion  of  Mt.  However,  it  is  debatable 
whether  piling  one  hypothesis  (the  lost  Jewish  wisdom-apocalypse)  upon  an¬ 
other  hypothesis  (Q)  is  the  most  convincing  way  to  begin  a  study  of  Wisdom 
speculation  in  Mt.  Also,  while  the  wealth  of  parallels  from  Jewish  Wisdom 
speculation  is  very  valuable,  S  might  have  balanced  this  with  a  more  careful 
study  of  the  Matthean  sayings  in  their  present  context  and  in  relation  to  the 
Gospel  as  a  whole. — D.J.H. 

840.  [Mt  1:18-25]  H.  Wansbrough,  “Event  and  Interpretation:  VIII.  The 
Adoption  of  Jesus,”  ClerRev  55  (12,  70)  921-928. 

The  point  of  Mt  1:18-25  is  not  the  birth  of  Christ  or  the  virginal  conception 
of  Jesus  but  rather  the  naming  and  consequent  adoption  of  Jesus  into  the  house 
of  David.  The  way  in  which  a  father  acknowledged  a  son  as  his  own  was  by 
naming  him;  and  so  when  Joseph  names  Jesus,  he  is  accepting  him  as  his  son. 
Since  Matthew  is  explicit  that  no  human  intercourse  took  place,  this  makes  his 
task  of  showing  how  Jesus  was  Son  of  David  much  harder.  He  suggests  that 
Joseph  should  not  be  deterred  by  awe  at  the  divine  intervention  but  rather  that 
he  is  even  to  accept  the  child  as  his  own  by  naming  him. — D.J.H. 

841.  [Mt  2:6]  J.  Heer,  “Der  Bethlehemspruch  Michas  und  die  Geburt  Jesu 
(Mich  5,1-3),”  BibKirch  25  (4,  70)  106-109. 

Micah’s  prophecy  offered  hope  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  701  B.C. 
Then  it  was  caught  up  by  Matthew  to  express  the  meaning  of  Jesus’  coming 
and  finally  it  supports  our  continuing  hope  in  God’s  salvation  today. — A.J.S. 
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842.  S.  Bartina,  “Y  desde  Egipto  lo  he  proclamado  hijo  m'10  (Mt  2,15;  Os 
11,1),”  EstBib  29  (1-2,  70)  157-160. 

In  the  quotation  of  Hosea  ekalesa  should  be  translated  not  as  “call”  or 
“summon”  but  as  “proclaim.”  Also,  Matthew’s  “that  it  might  be  fulfilled” 
refers  to  a  fulfillment,  not  in  time  or  degree,  but  in  quality  or  category.  Hence 
the  sense  of  the  verse  is:  Israel,  which  was  proclaimed  the  firstborn  adoptive 
son  of  God  from  its  time  in  Egypt  and  throughout  its  later  history,  has 
proclaimed  beforehand  its  substantial  archetype,  the  natural  Son  of  God,  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  who  far  surpasses  Israel  in  duration  and  honor  since  he  existed 
long  before  the  Chosen  People  appeared  and  will  attain  his  supreme  and 
eternal  glorification  at  the  end  of  time. — J.J.C. 

843.  A.  Salas,  “El  mensaje  del  Bautista.  Redaccion  y  teologia  en  Mt  3,  7-12,” 
EstBib  29  (1-2,  70)  55-72. 

Redaction-criticism  helps  to  indicate  Matthew’s  concern  for  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  and  to  bring  out  the  dominant  thought  of  his  theology.  In  his  account 
of  the  Baptist’s  preaching  the  nucleus  of  the  message  does  not  revolve  about 
baptism  but  about  the  coming  of  the  kingdom.  John  proclaims  that  penance, 
the  fruit  of  baptism,  is  necessary  to  enter  the  church.  In  this  way  he  stresses 
repentance  and  the  beginning  of  the  messianic  kingdom.  Matthew  thus  presents 
the  principles  necessary  for  those  who  wish  to  attain  true  justice  which  de¬ 
pends  upon  two  judgments.  The  first  occurs  when  the  messianic  kingdom  is 
inaugurated  and  opens  the  gates  to  the  church.  This  is  the  special  message  of 
John.  The  second  judgment  takes  place  at  the  end  of  time  and  will  open  the 
gates  of  heaven.  This  is  the  distinctive  message  of  Jesus.  In  sum,  Mt  3:7-12 
casts  a  new  light  on  the  message  of  the  Baptist  and  clarifies  the  dominant 
theology  of  the  Evangelist. — J.J.C. 

844.  O.  Eissfeldt,  “Plerdsai  pasan  dikaiosynen  in  Matthaus  3:15,”  Zeit 
NTIViss  61  (3-4,  70)  209-215. 

The  interpretations  given  by  scholars  to  the  phrase  over  the  last  80  years 
are  reviewed  and  appraised.  Many  understand  justice  as  having  deep  theological 
content.  Others  believe  it  means  claim,  custom,  fittingness.  A  comparison  with 
the  passages  regarding  the  Temple  tribute  (Mt  17:24-27)  and  the  tribute  to 
Caesar  (Mt  22:15-22)  favors  the  interpretation:  claim,  custom,  fittingness, 
duty. — J.J.C. 

845.  H.  Frankemolle,  “Die  Makarismen  (Mt  5,  1-12;  Lk  6,  20-23).  Motive 
und  Umfang  der  redaktionellen  Komposition,”  BibZeit  15  (1,  71)  52-75. 

Does  Mt’s  form  of  the  beatitudes  imply  a  special  source  for  the  additional 
beatitudes  not  found  in  Lk?  Both  Lk  and  Mt  evince  a  literary  unity.  Lk’s  first 
three  beatitudes  are  paralleled  in  Mt,  and  his  fourth,  a  separate  saying,  is  found 
in  Mt  connected  by  the  redactional  v.  10.  These  materials  were  probably 
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originally  joined  in  Q.  Both  Mt  and  Lk  drew  on  one  source  in  Q,  and  Lk, 
with  the  “woes,”  stands  closer  to  the  original. 

Lk  follows  the  contemporary  Greek  and  apocalyptic  practice  of  using  the 
second  person  and  including  “woes.”  Mt  has  similar  “woes”  in  chap.  23  but 
he  gives  the  beatitudes  over  to  the  theme  of  the  Sermon,  the  new  righteousness 
and  God’s  rule  and  kingdom.  Using  messianic,  eschatological  passages  from  the 
OT  (e.g.  Isa  61:1  ff. ;  Ps  34)  the  Matthean  redactor  has  enlarged  the  beatitudes 
according  to  the  form  of  wisdom  psalms. 

The  beatitudes,  combining  wisdom  and  prophecy,  are  a  summary  of  Jesus’ 
teaching.  The  Sitz  im  Leben  for  this  is  probably  the  final  redactor  of  Mt  and  no 
intermediate  stages  of  redaction  between  him  and  Q  are  required. — A.J.S. 

Mt  5:3,  cf.  §  15-752. 

Mt  5:15,  cf.  §  15-868. 

846.  A.  Feuillet,  “Morale  Ancienne  et  Morale  Chretienne  d’apres  Mt  V. 
17-20;  Comparaison  avec  la  Doctrine  de  l’fipitre  aux  Romains,”  NT  Stud 
17  (2,  ’71)  123-137. 

Properly  understood,  Jesus’  attitude  toward  the  Law  as  expressed  in  Mt 
5:17-20  does  not  contradict  Paul’s  teaching.  Rather,  a  careful  examination  of 
the  text  shows  that  Paul,  instead  of  introducing  anything  new,  has  simply  gone 
further  on  the  path  which  was  opened  by  Christ.  Both  the  Apostle  and  Jesus 
start  from  the  same  OT  source.  In  Mt  the  kingdom  of  God  which  is  at  hand 
as  well  as  its  justice  are  closely  related  to  the  salvific  justice,  the  salvation 
and  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  Second  Isaiah  had  solemnly  announced.  These 
same  oracles  refer  to  the  manifestation  of  divine  salvific  justice  of  which  Rom 
speaks. 

Because  he  is  fighting  against  the  Judaizers  Paul  is  more  severe  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Law  than  is  Matthew.  However,  the  most  complete  statement  of  the 
Apostle’s  position  occurs  in  Rom  3:21:  the  regime  of  faith  is  not  the  destruction 
but  the  confirmation  of  the  Law  understood  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  entire 
Scriptures.  If  one  would  set  Matthew  against  Paul  in  this  matter,  he  would 
reduce  the  Evangelist  to  being  a  simple  moralist.  Moreover,  since  Paul  is  the 
outstanding  and  earliest  known  writer  in  the  NT,  if  Matthew  were  contradicting 
him,  he  would  be  dissociating  himself  from  the  most  influential  leader  of  the 
1st  century.  On  the  other  hand,  the  NT  exhibits  a  remarkable  unity  of  its 
moral  teaching  in  the  predominance  of  agape,  and  its  morality  is  adapted  not 
only  to  the  church  but  to  the  entire  world. — J.J.C. 

847.  [Mt  6:9-13]  J.  Angenieux,  “Les  dififerents  types  de  structure  du  ‘Pater’ 
dans  l’histoire  de  son  exegese.  Section  II — De  Saint  Thomas  d’Aquin  aux 
exegetes  recents — Essai  de  synthese,”  EphTheolLov  46  (3-4,  ’70)  325- 
359.  [Cf.  §  15-140.] 

After  an  extensive  scrutiny  of  various  divisions  suggested  for  the  Our  Father 
the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  prayer  is  formed  on  a  tripartite  scheme 
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(2-2-2),  perfectly  symmetrical  in  its  six  petitions,  which  has  been  superimposed 
on  a  bipartite  scheme  (3-3).  It  has  been  established  that  two  different  structures 
are  compatible  in  a  biblical  passage  or  in  the  same  liturgical  piece.  The  sacra¬ 
mental  perspective  of  the  Pater  is  described  and  illustrated  by  a  table  as  are 
also  the  transcendental  and  theocentric  perspective  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
eschatological  and  anthropocentric  perspective  on  the  other.  A  forthcoming 
philological  and  literary  study  of  the  text  will  establish  in  detail  the  tripartite 
structure  and  will  show  its  relation  to  the  bipartite  structure. — J.J.C. 

848.  [Mt  6:13]  A.  Baker,  “Lead  Us  Not  into  Temptation,”  NewBlackfr  52 
(609,  71)  64-69. 

The  phrase  seems  to  depend  on  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  construction  consisting 
of  the  negative  particle  and  the  causative  verbal  form.  Thus  the  phrase  can 
describe  either  a  plea  with  someone  not  to  do  something  he  would  otherwise 
certainly  do  or  a  plea  asking  him  to  take  active  steps  to  stop  someone  else 
doing  it.  Parallels  in  Ps  141:3-4,  llQPsa  155  and  bBer  60b  suggest  that  the 
second  sense  is  more  likely  to  be  found  in  Mt  6:13.  So  we  should  translate: 
“Cause  us  .  .  .  not  to  be  led  into  temptation”  or,  more  idiomatically,  “Make 
sure  we  don’t  enter  into  temptation”  or  “See  to  it  that  we  don’t.  .  .  — D.J.H. 

849.  [Mt  7:2]  B.  Couroyer,  “  ‘De  la  mesure  dont  vous  mesurez  il  vous  sera 
mesure,”’  Rev  Bib  77  (3,  70)  366-370. 

In  Jewish  writings  numerous  parallels  are  found  to  the  saying,  and  the  law 
of  talion  is  usually  considered  as  its  background.  Egypt  also  offers  parallels. 
Several  Demotic  and  Greek  contracts  of  the  2nd  and  1st  century  B.C.  specify 
the  measure  to  be  used  for  the  repayment  of  grain  which  has  been  loaned.  It 
could  be  the  measure  of  the  lender  or  an  official  measure  or  one  agreed  upon 
by  the  two  parties,  but  which,  it  seems,  was  always  used  at  the  time  of  lending. 
Furthermore  the  contract  stipulated  that  the  measure  should  be  full  and  levelled 
off  to  the  top  of  the  container.  With  this  background  the  logion  “with  what 
measure  you  measure  .  .  .”  is  not  reflecting  the  rule  of  talion;  it  is  simply  a 
current  expression  for  just  repayment.  In  Lk  6:38  it  is  not  said  that  the  measure 
will  be  levelled  off.  Perhaps  Luke  implies  that  the  Lord  gives  good  measure 
and  does  not  begrudge  any  excess. — J.J.C. 

Mt  8:28-34,  cf.  §  15-870. 

850.  [Mt  11:6]  C.  L.  Mitton,  “Uncomfortable  Words:  IX.  Stumbling-block 
Characteristics  in  Jesus,”  ExpTimes  82  (6,  71)  168-172. 

While  the  context  of  the  saying  is  different  in  Mt  and  Lk,  in  Q  it  was 
clearly  linked  with  other  materials  about  John  the  Baptist.  The  doubt  expressed 
in  John’s  mind  about  Jesus  and  the  implication  in  the  words  of  Jesus  that  he 
realized  John  would  not  be  able  wholly  to  approve  of  him  could  hardly  have 
been  invented  by  the  early  church.  So  Jesus  uses  this  saying  to  give  warning 
that  many  who  are  drawn  to  him  at  many  points  will  find  something  about  him 
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which  they  just  cannot  “take.”  The  Gospel  narratives  contain  examples  of  this 
feeling  among  the  disciples,  Jesus’  mother,  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  the 
people  of  Nazareth  and  even  the  early  church.  Perhaps  no  elements  have  such 
claim  to  authenticity  as  those  which  both  affronted  the  contemporaries  of 
Jesus  and  also  offended  the  sensitivities  of  the  early  church.  In  these  stumbling- 
block  characteristics  we  come  especially  close  to  the  real  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

851.  [Mt  11:28]  J.  J.  C.  Cox,  “‘Bearers  of  Heavy  Burdens,’  A  Significant 
Textual  Variant,”  AndUnivSemStud  9  (1,  ’71)  1-15. 

The  textual  variant  “bearers  of  heavy  burdens”  is  cited  4  times  in  the  Syriac 
Didascalia  Apostolorum  and  is  widely  attested  in  the  Syriac  and  Armenian 
textual  traditions.  Such  extensive  and  independent  lines  of  evidence  suggest  a 
single  written  source  from  the  early  3rd,  if  not  the  late  2nd,  century.  The  source 
was  probably  a  Gospel  harmony  (possibly  Tatian’s  Diatessaron).  The  variant 
may  have  arisen  from  the  conflation  of  Lk  11:46  with  Mt  11:28  in  a  collection 
of  dominical  sayings  employed  in  the  debate  between  the  church  and  the 
synagogue. — D.J.H. 

852r.  J.  D.  Kingsbury,  The  Parables  of  Jesus  in  Matthezv  13  [cf.  NT  A  14, 
p.  109;  §  15-505r]. 

F.  W.  Danker,  ConcTheolMon  42  (4,  ’71)  241-242. — A  note  added  to  the 
author’s  review  [§  15-505r].  K’s  arguments  for  the  view  that  Mt  13:14-15  is  a 
later  editorial  interpolation  are  discussed  in  detail.  The  language  of  the  passage 
has  a  commerical  connotation  that  fits  the  context  well.  The  introductory  words 
in  13:14  may  be  derived  from  an  unknown  source  that  had  Isa  6:9-10  in  the  same 
verbal  pattern  known  to  the  author  of  Acts  28:26-2 7.  In  terms  of  literary 
function  the  citation  completes  the  explanation  of  the  proverb  in  v.  12. — 
G.W.M. 

Mt  13:31-32,  cf.  §  15-869. 

853.  [Mt  16:15-19]  S.-E.  Szydzik,  “Der  Vorrang  des  romischen  Bischofs  als 
Nachfolger  des  Simon  Petrus  (I),”  KathGed  26  (3,  ’70)  85-88. 

Catholic  doctrine  appeals  to  Mt  16:15-19  to  justify  its  belief  that  Simon 
Peter  received  a  primacy  of  office  which,  in  turn,  is  shared  by  his  successors, 
the  bishops  of  Rome.  Some  of  the  principal  objections  to  this  view  are  briefly 
listed  and  answered. — M.A.F. 

Mt  17:3,  cf.  §  15-874. 

Mt  19:1,  cf.  §  15-779. 

854.  M.  Ledrus,  “II  salario  evangelico  (nella  parabola  dei  braccianti:  Mt.  20, 
1-16),”  PalCler  50  (1,  ’71)  14-27. 

Without  losing  sight  of  the  meaning  of  the  parable  in  its  Gospel  setting,  one 
may  interpret  it  as  containing  an  ethical  and  a  religious  message  for  modern 
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Christian  living;  in  this  sense  it  has  marked  similarities  to  the  Lukan  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan. — G.W.M. 

Mt  21:12-13,  cf.  §  15-876. 

855.  [Mt  23:8-9]  R.  S.  Barbour,  “Uncomfortable  Words:  VIII.  Status  and 
Titles,”  Ex pTimes  82  (5,  71)  137-142. 

In  Mt  23:8-9  we  have  two  sayings  of  Jesus  (which  may  not  originally  have 
belonged  together)  which  speak  of  the  common  life  in  the  new  family  of  God. 
Whatever  the  precise  nuance  of  v.  9,  it  does  seem  that  “call  no  man  father” 
on  the  lips  of  Jesus  carried  a  reference  to  the  Jewish  tradition.  Jesus  suggests 
that  he  who  can  say  “Abba”  to  the  Father  needs  no  tradition  of  the  fathers. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  wishes  to  keep  the  title  “Abba”  for  God  alone.  In  Jesus’ 
time  “Rabbi”  in  v.  8  still  had  something  of  the  literal  meaning  “great  one” 
and  was  used  as  a  polite  form  of  address.  So  the  reference  was  originally  to 
God,  not  to  Jesus.  After  A.D.  70  when  “Rabbi”  was  becoming  a  fixed  title,  the 
saying  was  transformed  into  a  specific  piece  of  polemic  concerned  with  teaching 
authority  and,  doubtless,  reflecting  controversy  with  or  within  the  synagogue 
at  the  time.  The  Evangelist  has  done  something  to  restore  the  original  force 
of  the  saying  by  putting  it  into  the  same  context  as  vv.  11  and  12. — D.J.H. 

856.  R.  Pesch,  “Eschatologie  und  Ethik.  Auslegung  von  Mt  24,1-36,”  BibLeb 
11  (4,  70)  223-238. 

A  detailed  interpretation  of  Mt  24:1-36  in  comparison  with  Mk  13  shows  that 
in  Mt  ethics  (doing  the  will  of  God)  and  eschatology  are  based  on  Christology. 
Jesus,  as  the  Word  of  God,  communicates  God’s  will  to  us  and  then,  as  the 
Son  of  Man,  will  judge  our  obedience  to  his  will.  This  judgment  applies  to  the 
Gentiles  as  well  as  to  the  Jews. — A.J.S. 

Mt  24:1-36,  cf.  §  15-878r. 

857.  H.  Gollinger,  “  Thr  wisst  nicht,  an  welchem  Tag  euer  Herr  kommt.’ 
Auslegung  von  Mt  24,37-51,”  BibLeb  11  (4,  70)  238-247. 

This  section  is  thematically  bound  together  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  of 
the  parousia  and  the  consequent  waiting  required  of  all.  Mt  24:37-51  and 
25:1-13  are  united  by  the  repeated  use  of  the  words  “day,”  “watch,”  “(be) 
ready,”  and  “delay.”  A  detailed  interpretation  shows  that  Matthew  has  structured 
the  sayings  here  for  his  own  purpose. — AJ.S. 

858.  I.  Maisch,  “Das  Gleichnis  von  den  klugen  und  torichten  Jungfrauen. 
Auslegung  von  Mt  25,1-13,”  BibLeb  11  (4,  70)  247-259. 

A  critical  evaluation  of  three  different  interpretations  of  this  parable  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  in  its  original  form  a  parable  of  God’s  kingdom. 
Taken  by  itself  it  speaks  of  entering  God’s  heavenly  kingdom  rather  than  of 
the  parousia.  The  weight  of  the  parable  goes  with  being  wise,  not  with  being 
watchful.  Matthew  has  allegorized  the  parable  by  identifying  the  bridegroom 
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with  Jesus  (v.  12).  He  has  connected  the  parable  to  parousia  and  stressed 
watchfulness. — A.J.S. 

859.  P.  Fiedler,  “Die  fibergebenen  Talente.  Auslegung  von  Mt  25, 14-30, ” 
BibLeb  11  (4,  70  )  259-273. 

A  close  examination  of  the  parable,  its  parallel  in  Luke  and  previous  critical 
interpretations  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Matthew’s  version  is  more  original 
than  Luke’s.  The  original  Sits  is  not  in  Jesus’  life,  but  in  the  life  of  the  church. 
Its  theme  was  the  active  response  required  of  those  given  the  Christian  vocation. 
Mt  25:29  merely  rounds  out  this  theme  by  dealing  with  punishment  for  failure. 
The  journey  and  absence  of  the  master  lends  itself  to  allegorical  and  eschato¬ 
logical  interpretation  very  visible  in  Luke  and  in  Mt  25:21c,  23c,  and  30. — 
A.J.S. 

860.  I.  Broer,  “Das  Gericht  des  Menschensohnes  fiber  die  Volker.  Auslegung 
von  Mt  25,31-46,”  BibLeb  11  (4,  70)  273-295. 

A  minute  analysis  of  vocabulary  in  this  parable  shows  that  before  redactional 
activity  it  dealt  with  a  king  (God)  who  acted  like  a  shepherd  who  separated 
the  sheep  from  the  goats  with  sure  judgment.  Matthean  redaction  has  identified 
the  king  with  the  Son  of  Man  (Jesus)  and  then  further  identified  him  with 
those  who  have  been  wronged.  Those  who  are  to  be  judged  are  now  all  peoples 
and  the  least  of  the  king’s  brothers  are  Jesus’  disciples  who  have  been  sent  to 
them  with  his  message  (Mt  10:40). — A.J.S. 

861.  [Mt  25:31-46]  A.  J.  Mattill,  Jr.,  “What  the  world  owes  the  church,” 
HomPastRev  71  (7,  71)  8-17. 

The  parable  is  not  intended  to  show  how  the  church  should  treat  the  world 
(the  ordinary  understanding  in  homiletic  usage)  but  how  the  world  should 
treat  the  church.  The  key  is  to  interpret  it  in  light  of  Mt  10:40-42,  the  themes 
of  which  are  taken  up  in  the  parable,  and  Mt  18:5,  in  which  it  is  the  disciples 
that  are  portrayed  as  little  ones.  The  Lord’s  missionaries  are  dependent  on 
the  world  for  support,  and  the  world  is  judged  by  its  treatment  of  them.  Both 
Matthean  theology  and  a  wider  range  of  early  Christian  usage  support  this 
interpretation. — G.W.M. 

Mt  26:20-29,  cf.  §  15-879. 

862.  D.  R.  Catchpole,  “The  Answer  of  Jesus  to  Caiaphas  (Matt.  XXVI. 
64),”  NTStud  17  (2,  71)  213-226. 

Some  scholars  take  sy  eipas  (Mt  26:64)  as  an  affirmation  of  Jesus,  others 
understand  it  as  a  denial,  and  still  others  believe  the  expression  is  evasive  or 
non-committal.  Jewish  usage  of  the  terms  does  not  prove  they  constitute  a 
negative  reply,  and  the  Gospel  evidence  points  to  an  affirmative  answer.  For 
instance,  when  Judas  asks  Jesus,  “Is  it  I,  rabbi?”  (Mt  26:25),  Jesus’  reply, 
sy  eipas ,  is  an  affirmative  answer  modified  only  by  a  preference  for  not  stating 
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the  matter  in  so  many  words.  Similarly  the  answer  to  Pilate  (Jn  18:37)  is  not 
evasive  but  is  an  affirmation  which  is  not  completely  explicit  because  further 
definition  of  the  kingship  involved  is  needed,  a  definition  given  in  vv.  36  and 
37b.  Such  was  Pilate’s  understanding,  for  he  asked  the  crowd,  “Shall  I  crucify 
your  king?”  (Jn  19:15)  and  put  the  inscription  “King  of  the  Jews”  upon  the 
cross  (19:21).  Furthermore,  Mt  26:64  is  part  of  an  account  which  is  totally 
dependent  on  Mark,  so  that  the  change  from  Mark’s  “I  am”  to  Matthew’s 
“Thou  sayest  it”  would  be  caused  either  by  a  preference  for  a  more  Semitic 
idiom,  a  characteristic  of  Matthew,  or  would  be  a  lowering  of  Mark’s  Chris- 
tology,  something  contrary  to  Matthew’s  entire  tendency.  Cullmann  has  argued 
that  sy  eipas  is  probably  a  negative  reply  because  a  contrast,  introduced  by 
plen,  immediately  follows  in  the  verse.  However,  the  usages  of  plen  do  not 
support  his  position.  Plen  always  introduces  an  expression  or  a  qualification  of 
a  preceding  statement.  Its  purpose  in  Mt  26:64  is  to  introduce  an  explicit 
defining  statement  after  an  earlier  one  which  declines  to  state  expressis  verbis 
something  which  was  affirmed  but  required  further  definition.  Finally,  in  the 
total  scheme  of  Matthew  sy  eipas  would  have  an  affirmative  meaning.  In  brief, 
therefore,  Matthew’s  .sy  eipas  and  Luke’s  hymeis  legete  are  “affirmative  in 
content,  and  reluctant  or  circumlocutory  in  formulation.” — J.J.C. 

863.  [Mt  28:18-20]  F.  Asensio,  “Los  pasajes  biblicos  de  la  ‘Gran  Mision’  y 
el  Vaticano  II,”  EstBib  29  (3,  70)  213-226. 

Vatican  II  has  frequent  recourse  to  the  Gospel  passages  concerning  the  Great 
Mission  of  the  apostles,  passages  which  contain  three  essential  elements — the 
proclamation  of  Christ’s  dignity,  the  command  to  preach  the  gospel  and  the 
promise  of  continuing  assistance.  The  Great  Mission  is  further  described  as 
directly  and  personally  Christological,  and  its  effectiveness  is  assured  by  the 
intervention  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — J.J.C. 

Mark 

864.  D.  Blatherwick,  “The  Markan  Silhouette?”  NT  Stud  17  (2,  71)  184- 
192. 

The  article  points  out  five  features  in  Mk  which  are  usually  overlooked  and 
which  indicate  a  theological  rather  than  a  historical  framework  for  the  Gospel. 

(1)  1:1 — 3:6.  The  unexpected  appearance  of  Jesus  in  Galilee  and  the  con¬ 
sequences  that  flowed  from  it. 

(2)  3:7 — 6:6a.  “The  family  of  Jesus.”  This  part  deals  with  the  selection  of  a 
remnant  from  Israel  who  will  evangelize  the  Gentile  world  and,  after  preaching 
to  them  and  being  rejected  by  the  majority,  will  return  to  the  Jews  and  confront 
them  with  Jesus’  message. 

(3)  6:6b — 9:29.  The  mission  of  the  church  in  the  situation  created  by  the 
death  of  both  “Elijah”  and  the  messiah.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  Mk 
is  the  account  of  the  Baptist’s  death.  Unlike  Mt,  in  this  entire  section  Mk  deals 
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less  with  the  question,  “Is  Jesus  the  Messiah?”  and  more  with  the  problem,  “If 
the  Messiah  is  dead  and  his  followers  persecuted,  is  it  still  possible  to  believe 
in  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God?” 

(4)  9:30 — 10:52.  The  Christian  way  of  life  in  the  period  between  Jesus’ 
death  and  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  distinctive  feature  of  Chris¬ 
tian  living  stemmed  from  the  death  of  Jesus,  not  in  the  sense  that  the  cross  was 
the  source  of  forgiveness  and  moral  strength,  but  quite  simply  in  the  sense 
that,  as  Jesus  was  rejected  and  killed,  so  his  disciples  also  in  the  period  before 
his  parousia  will  be  rejected  and  killed. 

(5)  11:1 — 16:8.  The  impending  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  the  full 
eschatological  drama  in  the  light  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

The  foregoing  outline  is  suggested  as  the  basis  for  further  discussion. — J.J.C. 

865r.  M.  D.  Hooker,  The  Son  of  Man  in  Mark  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  135;  §§  14- 
493 r — 494r]. 

T.  Snoy,  RevTheolLouv  1  (4,  ’70)  447-452. — The  book  does  not  measure 
up  to  the  standards  of  critical  exegesis.  In  comparison  with  the  vigorous  argu¬ 
mentation  of  H.  E.  Todt,  it  will  not  restore  trust  in  the  conservative  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Son-of-Man  logia.  H’s  defense  of  the  historicity  of  Mk  2:10,  28  as 
well  as  her  explication  of  the  confession  at  Caesarea  are  weak.  Concerning  her 
attempt  to  derive  the  prediction  of  the  passion  and  resurrection  from  Dan  7,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  prediction  (insofar  as  it  is  related  to  the  Son  of  Man  can¬ 
not  be  derived  from  any  OT  or  other  Jewish  text. — D.J.H. 

866.  C.  M.  Murphy,  “Discipleship  in  Mark  as  Movement  with  Christ,”  Bib 
Today  53  (71)  305-308. 

For  Mark  Jesus  is  always  on  the  move,  and  the  disciple  of  Jesus  is  precisely 
the  one  who  is  on  the  move  with  him.  This  sense  of  movement  is  particularly 
emphasized  in  8:27 — 10:52.  Jesus  teaches  the  disciples  that  his  is  the  way  of 
suffering  and  death  which  leads  to  glory. — D.J.H. 

867.  P.  Lamarche,  “  ‘Commencement  de  l’evangile  de  Jesus,  Christ,  Fils  de 
Dieu’  (Me  /,  i),”  NonvRevT heol  92  (10,  70)  1024-36. 

The  use  of  the  word  arche  in  the  opening  verse  of  Mk  implies  a  dynamic  view 
of  the  reality  effected  in  and  through  Jesus.  It  implies  that  something  began  and 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion  which  was  utterly  new,  and  yet  because  of  the  other 
words  in  the  opening  phrase,  this  newness  must  be  seen  as  a  radical  beginning 
and  transformation  of  a  pre-established  context.  The  term  euaggelion  always 
contains  within  itself  the  resonances  of  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  a  king. 
This  can  be  seen  from  such  texts  as  Isa  52:7;  40:9;  and  the  midrashic  use 
made  of  these  texts,  as  well  as  from  the  Hellenistic  use  of  the  same  term. 

It  is  preferable  to  follow  the  stronger  witnesses  and  adopt  the  longer  text  of 
Mk  1:1.  Thus  we  have  the  Jewish  reference  to  messiah  and  the  further  royal 
appellation  of  “Son  of  God”  which  had  its  own  overtones  in  Hellenistic  culture. 
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Given  the  fact  that  the  enthronement  of  Christ  was  seen  to  be  his  resurrection, 
we  have  in  this  one  verse  a  capsule  of  the  whole  apostolic  preaching.  It  could 
be  paraphrased:  “The  beginning  of  the  joyful  proclamation  of  the  enthronement 
of  Jesus  as  Messiah,  Son  of  God.” — F.M. 

Mk  4:1,  cf.  §  15-779. 

868.  [Mk  4:21]  G.  Schneider,  “Das  Bildwort  von  der  Lampe.  Zur  Tradi- 
tionsgeschichte  eines  Jesus-Wortes,”  ZeitNTWiss  61  (3-4,  70)  183-209. 

(1)  The  oldest  canonical  expression  of  this  metaphor  occurs  in  Mt  5:15.  It 
goes  back  to  the  logion-source  in  which  the  saying,  unlike  Mt  5:15,  is  referred 
to  Jesus  himself.  This  oldest  attainable  meaning,  which  probably  also  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  life-situation  in  Jesus’  activity,  has  been  preserved  in  Lk  11:33. 
We  may  dismiss  as  unlikely  the  possibility  that  behind  Mk  4:21  can  be  detected 
another  pre-Synoptic  form  of  the  saying  which  would  be  a  variant  of  the  tradi¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  V orlage  of  Mt  5:15. 

(2)  In  the  Synoptic  tradition  the  parable  of  the  lamp  underwent  various 
interpretations.  The  sources  refer  the  meaning  to  Jesus  (in  relation  to  his  ac¬ 
tivity)  ;  it  was  taken  over  by  Lk  11:33.  Somewhat  later  than  Q  is  the  Markan 
explanation  which  refers  the  saying  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus.  This  meaning  was 
adopted  by  Lk  8:16  and  occurs  in  a  Gnostic  form  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas. 
Finally,  Matthew  refers  the  parable  to  the  community  of  the  disciples  who  let 
their  works  shine  before  the  world.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  in  the  beginning 
there  was  a  unity  between  the  preacher  and  the  preaching  (Q,  Mk)  which  later 
disappeared.  In  Luke  there  is  a  distinction  between  Jesus  and  his  message,  since 
the  doublets  Lk  11:33  and  8:16  permit  only  one  of  the  two  meanings.  Thomas 
33b  knows  only  the  explanation  which  refers  to  the  communication  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Mt  5:15  is  farthest  from  the  original  meaning  of  the  saying,  because  the 
lamp  is  referred  to  the  community  of  the  disciples. 

(3)  It  is  surprising  that  Mt  5:15  is  farthest  from  the  original  meaning,  al¬ 
though  it  is  the  oldest  canonical  expression  of  the  parable  and  remains  without 
additions  or  retouches.  From  the  Matthean  context,  however,  the  saying  re¬ 
ceives  an  almost  new  sort  of  interpretation.  On  the  other  hand,  Luke,  though 
he  has  provided  the  saying  with  clarifying  additions,  yet  by  retaining  the  context 
has  preserved  the  interpretation  which  he  received. — J.J.C. 

Mk  4:24,  cf.  §  15-849. 

869.  [Mk  4:30-32]  H.  K.  McArthur,  “The  Parable  of  the  Mustard  Seed,” 
CathBibQuart  33  (2,  71)  198-210. 

There  are  five  versions  for  this  parable:  Mt  13:31-32;  Mk  4:30-32;  Lk 
13:18-19;  The  Gospel  of  Thomas  20  and  a  hypothetical  Q  version.  These 
versions  are  compared  under  various  headings.  The  next  consideration  is  the 
language  of  the  parable  and  the  OT,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  OT 
allusions  were  present  in  an  early  form  of  the  parable,  a  form  prior  to  Mk  and 
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Q.  Though  Q  is  the  earliest  form  of  the  parable  available  to  us,  Mk  4:31-32  and 
Thomas  20  are  not  necessarily  less  primitive  than  Q  and  the  three  versions  are 
compared.  In  the  period  prior  to  Mk,  Q  and  Thomas ,  the  parable  has  at  least 
two  prominent  emphases:  (a)  the  insignificant  sowing  is  followed  by  a  signifi¬ 
cant  result;  and  ( b )  this  significant  result  includes  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promised  divine  blessings.  Finally  the  relation  of  the  parable  to  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  is  studied. 

When  dealing  with  an  isolated  logion  it  seems  quite  impossible  to  affirm  either 
that  we  know  the  form  in  which  it  was  spoken  by  Jesus  or  that  he  spoke  it  at  all. 
Yet  the  attempt  must  be  made  to  relate  the  earliest  reconstructible  form  of  the 
logion  to  the  interpreter’s  understanding  of  the  total  message  of  Jesus.  Accord¬ 
ingly  it  is  proposd  that  the  ministry  of  Jesus  corresponds  to  the  sowing  of  the 
mustard  seed,  to  the  promise  of  a  future  glorious  fulfillment.  The  primary  em¬ 
phasis  would  have  been  either  on  the  certainty  that  the  ministry  would  produce 
a  great  result  or  on  the  glorious,  universal  nature  of  that  result.  It  seems  that 
the  original  parable  did  not  contain  the  developed  eschatological  symbolism  now 
present,  and  the  focus  of  attention  was  not  on  the  details  of  the  outcome  but  on 
the  contrast  between  the  sowing  and  the  outcome.  Its  purpose  was  to  reassure 
the  disciples  that,  despite  the  apparently  small  beginnings,  the  divine  sowing 
would  lead  to  the  divine  harvest. — J.J.C. 

870.  [Mk  5:1-20]  B.  Bagatti,  “Kursi”  [Kursi],  BibRevuo  6  (4,  70)  223-228. 

A  brief,  illustrated  explanation  of  the  literary  and  archaeological  data  which 
could  link  Kursi,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  with  the  scene  of 
the  Gadarene  demoniac. 

871r.  [Mk  6:52]  Q.  Quesnell,  The  Mind  of  Mark  [cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  351]. 

G.  Dautzenberg,  BibZeit  15  (1,  71)  151-153. — Quesnell’s  presupposition 
(“Since  the  author  had  something  intelligent  and  intelligible  to  say,  intelligible 
unity  can  be  used  as  a  norm  of  interpretation”)  is  questionable.  His  association 
of  the  disciples’  lack  of  understanding  with  the  Eucharistic  question  and  his 
finding  of  Eucharistic  allusions  seem  forced.  One  cannot  prove  that  Mark 
wishes  to  hint  or  must  hint  at  more  than  he  actually  says  and  one  cannot 
investigate  the  understanding  of  his  readers,  alluded  to  by  Quesnell,  instead 
of  the  literal  sense. — A.J.S. 

872r.  - ,  Idem. 

J.  H.  Elliott,  CathBibQuart  33  (1,  71)  135-138. — This  work  is  a  milestone 
in  the  execution  and  clarification  of  scriptural  redaction-criticism.  Not  only 
does  it  advance  our  understanding  of  Mk,  but  it  also  establishes  a  sounder  sci¬ 
entific  basis  for  all  future  redaction -analysis.  Some  reservations  are  expressed: 
(1)  while  Quesnell  notes  items  which  the  author  presumes  his  audience  knows 
and  shares,  this  assumption  requires  more  evidence;  (2)  the  theme  of  understand¬ 
ing/non-understanding  in  Mk  comprehends  not  only  the  identity  of  Jesus  but  also 
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the  identity  of  those  who  believe  in  him;  (3)  Quesnell  occasionally  seems  to 
know  more  than  the  text  or  context  under  investigation  appears  to  reveal. — 
D.J.H. 

873.  [Mk  9:1-13]  F.  C.  Synge,  “The  Transfiguration  Story/’  ExpTimes  82 
(3,  70  )  82-83. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  not  to  recognize  that  the  transfiguration  story  begins 
with  kai  elegen  in  Mk  9:1.  This  verse  shows  that  Mark  understood  the  event 
as  a  preview  of  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  such  as  would  sustain  the  church  through 
the  evil  days  to  come. — D.J.H. 

874.  [Mk  9:4]  D.  Baly,  “The  Transfiguration  Story,”  ExpTimes  82  (3,  70) 
83. 

Moses  and  Elijah  stand  with  Jesus  as  the  people  to  whom  God  spoke  on  the 
mountain  (cf.  Exod  19;  1  Kgs  19) — surely  the  sacred  mountain  on  which  the 
order  of  the  world  is  established  and  disorder  is  vanquished.  There  are  several 
other  NT  texts  which  may  allude  to  Elijah’s  experience  on  Horeb. — D.J.H. 

Mk  10:1,  cf.  §  15-779. 

875.  E.  Best,  “Uncomfortable  Words:  VII.  The  Camel  and  the  Needle’s  Eye 
(Mk  10:25),”  ExpTimes  82  (  3,  70)  83-89. 

In  the  passage  Mk  10:17-31  the  last  five  verses  were  not  originally  connected 
with  the  whole  and  serve  to  widen  the  challenge  of  Jesus  beyond  wealth  into 
family  relationships.  Mk  10:17-22  existed  in  more  or  less  its  present  form  in 
the  tradition.  By  adding  a  saying  current  in  the  early  church  (vv.  26-27)  Mark 
has  transformed  a  saying  about  the  difficulty  involved  in  entering  the  kingdom 
into  a  theological  statement  about  the  necessity  of  grace.  While  v.  23b  is  specific 
and  concrete,  v.  24  was  clearly  created  by  Mark  as  a  foil  to  vv.  13-16.  We  con¬ 
clude  that  vv.  23b  and  25  came  to  Mark  in  the  tradition  but  there  is  no  necessary 
connection  with  vv.  17-22. 

The  effect  of  v.  25  following  v.  23b  is  to  increase  the  emphasis  on  wealth  as 
a  hindrance  to  entrance  into  the  kingdom  so  that  it  becomes  almost  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  This  attitude  toward  wealth  cannot  be  derived  from  Palestinian  Judaism; 
more  likely  it  comes  from  Jesus  himself  rather  than  from  an  individual  or  group 
within  the  early  church.  Even  if  it  did  come  from  the  church,  it  came  only  as 
the  result  of  Jesus’  teaching  and  in  that  sense  is  his.  Once  v.  25  came  to  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  v.  23b  in  the  oral  period,  the  latter  became  the  interpretation.  This 
tells  us  nothing  about  the  original  meaning  of  v.  25  since  the  context  is  lost. — 
D.J.H. 

876.  [Mk  11:15-17]  R.  H.  Hiers,  “Purification  of  the  Temple:  Preparation 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God,”  JournBibLit  90  (1,  71)  82-90. 

What  did  Jesus  intend  to  accomplish  by  purifying  the  Temple?  From  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  ministry  to  its  end,  Jesus’  words  and  deeds  manifest  his  belief 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  near,  and  his  intention  to  prepare  his  people  for 
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that  time.  In  a  general  way  Temple  reform  and  renewal  were  associated  with 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  era,  and  at  least  in  some  texts,  as  preparatory  to  the 
beginnings  of  the  messianic  age. 

Jesus’  life  and  thought  were  controlled  by  the  will  of  God  as  it  was  revealed 
to  him  through  the  OT.  It  is  impossible  to  be  certain  whether  Jesus  had  Zech 
14:21,  Mai  3:1-3,  or  Isa  56:7  in  mind  as  he  commenced  to  purify  the  Temple. 
He  need  not  have  been  thinking  about  all  of  them,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  he  was 
unfamiliar  with  any  of  them.  Whether  as  prophet,  Elijah,  or  messiah,  Jesus  may 
have  undertaken  to  fulfill  what  he  believed  on  the  basis  of  Scripture  to  be  his 
divinely  appointed  mission:  to  prepare  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  for  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom. — R.J.K. 

877.  F.  Fluckiger,  “Die  Redaktion  der  Zukunftsrede  in  Mark.  13,”  TheolZeit 
26  (6,  70)  395-409. 

The  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  in  Mk  13  suggest  that  several  sources 
can  be  isolated.  (1)  Since  a  number  of  sayings  concern  the  catastrophe  at  the 
end  of  the  world,  they  can  be  termed  apocalyptic  sayings  (vv.  8,  12,  17,  19-20, 
24-27).  These  stem  from  a  late  Jewish  apocalypse  which  was  similar  in  theology 
to  1  Enoch.  When  vv.  26-27  were  placed  in  a  context  in  which  Jesus  was  the 
speaker,  the  reader  would  naturally  receive  the  impression  that  Jesus  was  speak¬ 
ing  of  himself  as  the  coming  Son  of  Man.  (2)  Other  sayings  presume  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  Christian  mission  and  are  especially  concerned  with  the  witness 
of  believers  in  time  of  persecution  (vv.  5-6,  21-23,  7,  9-11,  13).  These  probably 
stem  from  a  Christian  prophet,  perhaps  during  Nero’s  persecution.  (3)  Another 
group  of  sayings  are  set  in  Judea  and  deal  with  the  Temple  (vv.  1-4,  14-16,  18, 
28-32).  Between  vv.  2  and  3  there  was  probably  mention  of  a  building,  a  mes¬ 
sianic  temple  not  made  by  human  hands  in  keeping  with  2  Sam  7:13-16,  but  this 
was  excised  by  the  redactor  who  did  not  envision  the  conversion  of  Israel  and  ex¬ 
pected  the  end  very  soon.  The  remaining  verses  describe  the  sign  (“the  abomina¬ 
tion  of  desolation”)  and  discuss  the  matter  of  time.  These  sayings  probably  can 
be  traced  back  to  Jesus  himself.  The  final  parable  (vv.  33-37)  does  not  belong  to 
the  discourse  and  was  added  by  Mark.  From  this  analysis  we  may  conclude 
that  the  discourse  is  made  up  of  three  originally  independent  sources,  that  the 
Temple-sayings  may  go  back  to  Jesus,  while  the  other  two  sources  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  Jewish  apocalypse  and  a  Christian  prophet  respectively,  and  that 
the  author  of  the  speech  was  a  redactor  rather  than  Mark  himself. — D.J.H. 

878r.  [Mk  13]  L.  Hartman,  Prophecy  Interpreted  [cf.  NT  A  11,  p.  151;  §  14- 
169r]. 

T.  Lambrecht,  Die  Redaktion  der  Markus-Apokalypse  [cf.  NT  A  12, 
p.  136;  §  14-511r]. 

R.  Pesch,  Naherwartungen  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  159;  §§  15-171r — 172r]. 

S.  Legasse,  “Le  Discours  eschatologique  de  Marc  d’apres  trois  ouvrages  re- 
cents,”  BullLitEccl  71  (4,  70)  241-261. — Thanks  to  Hartman,  commentators 
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now  possess  a  rich  collection  of  parallels  to  Mk  13,  but  it  remains  questionable 
whether  his  attempt  to  see  the  discourse  as  a  midrash  on  Dan  is  successful.  The 
lack  of  attention  paid  to  redaction-criticism  and  the  effort  to  connect  the 
midrash  with  Jesus  are  also  problematical.  Far  superior  in  exegesis  and  struc¬ 
tural  analysis  is  Lambrecht’s  work,  but  he  may  have  over-emphasized  Mark’s 
personal  contribution.  While  Q  certainly  contained  sayings  similar  to  those  of 
Mk  13,  the  author  needs  more  evidence  to  prove  that  Mark  has  actually  culled 
material  for  his  discourse  from  Q.  Also,  more  attention  should  have  been  ac¬ 
corded  Mark’s  own  aims  in  writing  his  Gospel.  Despite  certain  reservations, 
Pesch’s  effort  at  distinguishing  a  pre-existing  apocalyptic  document  from  Mark’s 
own  contributions  seems  legitimate  and  worth  pursuing  further.  The  position 
that  the  discourse  was  inserted  only  after  the  Gospel  had  been  completed  is 
open  to  question. — D.J.H. 

879.  [Mk  14:17-25]  K.  Hein,  “Judas  Iscariot:  Key  to  the  Last-Supper  Narra¬ 
tives?”  NT  Stud  17  (2,  ’71)  227-232. 

The  double  use  of  esthionton  auton  (cf.  Mk  14:18,  22  par.)  indicates  there 
were  two  sources  which  record  two  different  traditions  about  the  Last  Supper 
or  about  two  different  meals.  It  is  suggested  that  Judas  was  not  present  at  the 
Last  Supper  but  was  at  a  meal  held  at  least  24  hours  earlier.  When  the  Gospel 
accounts  of  the  supper  speak  of  Judas’  betrayal,  they  indicate  the  act  is  future; 
hence  he  would  need  time  to  complete  the  arrangements  for  this  deed.  Also,  if  he 
were  absent  a  day  or  more,  it  would  be  more  feasible  for  him  to  betray  Jesus 
with  a  kiss.  Finally,  as  treasurer  of  the  group,  Judas  would  be  expected  to  make 
the  preparations  for  the  Last  Supper,  but  actually  Peter  and  John  do  so.  Con¬ 
firmation  for  the  above  theory  is  found  in  the  Diatessaron,  in  Ephrem  and  in 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions. — J.J.C. 

880.  [Mk  16:1-8]  R.  P.  Meye,  “Mark’s  Special  Easter  Emphasis,”  Christ 
Today  15  (13,  ’71)  584-586. 

Both  textual  tradition  and  internal  testimony  suggest  that  Mk  16:8  is  the 
original  and  intended  ending  of  the  Gospel.  The  statement  of  the  messenger  in 
16:7  implies  that  for  Mark  the  resurrection  narrative  is  the  final  and  decisive 
confirmation  of  the  authority  of  Jesus’  word. — D.J.H. 

Mk  16:14-20,  cf.  §  15-863. 


Luke 

881.  H.  Jaschke,  “  <lalein>  bei  Lukas.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  lukanischen  Theologie,” 
BibZeit  15  (1,  ’71)  109-114. 

In  the  infancy  narrative  of  Luke  lalein  is  used  with  prophetic  teaching.  When 
Jesus  is  teaching  authoritatively,  lalein  is  seldom  used  of  him  in  Luke,  but  when 
his  or  the  Father’s  teaching  is  being  reported  (Lk  9:11;  24:6,  32,  44),  it  is 
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used.  In  Acts  lalein  is  used  with  the  proclamation,  which  is  itself  similar  to 
prophecy.  This  usage  occurs  in  the  epistles,  too. — A.J.S. 

882.  J.  Jervell,  “The  Law  in  Luke- Acts,”  HarvTheolRev  64  (1,  71)  21-36. 

An  examination  of  Luke’s  terminology  regarding  the  Law  and  of  his  outlook 
as  a  whole,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  he  avoids  any  criticism  of  the  Law  or 
parts  of  it  by  Jesus,  indicates  that  he  has  the  most  conservative  position  within 
the  NT.  Convinced  that  the  Law  is  Israel’s  Law  and  the  sign  of  God’s  people, 
Luke  does  not  try  to  christianize  the  Law  or  to  interpret  it  with  a  view  to  the 
Christian  church.  Christian  Jews  believe  all  things  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets; 
this  includes  the  acceptance  of  the  circumcised  messiah  promised  to  the  people 
and  now  arrived.  To  Luke  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles  is  beyond  question,  and 
they  are  saved  as  Gentiles.  His  concept  is  one  of  a  people  and  an  associate 
people.  While  he  does  not  champion  justification  by  the  Law,  he  knows  of  no 
Gentile  mission  which  is  free  from  the  Law.  Throughout,  Luke  intends  to  show 
that  the  Jewish  Christians’  observance  of  the  Law  and  the  salvation  of  the 
Gentiles  as  Gentiles  and  so  as  an  associate  people  are  the  distinguishing  marks 
of  that  Israel  which  Moses  and  the  prophets  predicted  as  the  people  of  the 
promises  and  of  salvation. — D.J.H. 

883.  W.  G.  Kummel,  “Luc  en  accusation  dans  la  theologie  contemporaine,” 
EphT heolLov  46  (3-4,  70)  265-281. 

Today  Luke  is  accused  of  being  an  example  of  “early  Catholicism”  and  of 
corrupting  the  kerygma.  It  is  said  (a)  that  he  ignores  the  expectation  of  the  im¬ 
minent  coming  of  the  kingdom  and  consequently  denies  the  right  to  ask  about 
the  time  of  the  end;  ( b )  that  he  did  not  understand  the  salvific  nature  of  Jesus’ 
death;  ( c )  that  he  is  a  proponent  of  early  Catholicism;  ( d )  that  he  wrongly 
believes  he  has  guarantees  of  the  truth  and  of  the  necessity  of  faith  and  wishes 
to  transmit  these  to  others;  and  finally,  ( e )  that  he  did  not  understand  the 
kerygma,  since  after  narrating  the  life,  work  and  death  of  Jesus,  he  tells  the 
history  of  the  primitive  community.  Thus  the  secularization  of  history  begins 
with  Luke. 

However,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Luke’s  scheme  of  salvation-history  is  theo¬ 
logically  unsound,  nor  is  he  in  the  strict  sense  early  catholic.  Instead  he  seeks 
to  solve  for  his  own  age  the  problem  of  later  Christianity  by  working  out  the 
implications  of  the  fundamental  theological  ideas  which  he  received.  Thus  in 
the  essentials  of  his  theology  he  agrees  with  the  central  message  of  the  NT. 
This  does  not  mean  that  serious  objections  cannot  be  raised  against  his  theology 
or  that  isolated  texts  do  not  contradict  the  general  tenor  of  his  teaching.  But 
the  same  remark  can  be  made  about  every  form  of  NT  theology.  Furthermore, 
Luke  does  not  represent  the  entire  or  the  perfect  theology  of  the  NT,  but  he 
must  be  heard  in  connection  with  other  witnesses  of  NT  theology,  and  from 
this  starting  point  he  should  be  evaluated  and  his  ideas  supplemented.  At  the 
same  time  Luke  certainly  is  one  of  the  principal,  and  for  us  normative,  witnesses 
of  the  NT  message. — J.J.C. 
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884.  T.  Snoy,  “Bibliographic  d’etudes  recentes  sur  l’evangile  de  Luc,”  BibVie 
Chret  98  (71)  90-94. 

A  listing  of  books  and  articles  on  Lk  written  in  or  translated  into  French. 

885.  W.  C.  van  Unnik,  “Elements  artistiques  dans  l’fivangile  de  Luc,”  Eph 
TheolLov  46  (3-4,  70)  401-412. 

The  essay  studies  Luke  as  a  historian  of  antiquity  and  compares  him  with  the 
authors  of  his  time  in  a  wider  framework  than  that  of  H.  J.  Cadbury’s  The 
Book  of  Acts  in  History  (1955).  H.  Conzelmann  reproaches  Luke  for  not 
giving  us  a  clear  geographical  picture  for  the  events  he  describes,  but  the  his¬ 
torians  of  that  day  were  not  greatly  concerned  with  such  background.  Also, 
Luke  is  blamed  for  including  so  many  prodigies,  but  his  contemporaries  mani¬ 
fest  the  same  tendency.  It  is  objected  that  he  portrays  no  psychological  develop¬ 
ment  in  Jesus,  but  ancient  historians  usually  neglected  this  aspect  in  their  work. 

As  regards  the  infancy  narrative,  a  historian  of  that  age  was  expected  to 
relate  the  birth  of  his  hero  and  the  extraordinary  circumstances  accompanying 
it.  Furthermore  contemporary  history  ordinarily  contained  a  certain  amount  of 
pathos,  and  Luke  exemplifies  this  trait  more  than  the  other  Evangelists;  e.g.  he 
alone  speaks  of  Jesus’  weeping  over  Jerusalem  and  of  the  women  weeping  for 
him  as  he  carries  his  cross.  The  passion  account  is  notably  dramatic  and  ends 
with  the  impressive  saying  “into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.”  Simple  de¬ 
vices  at  times  heighten  the  dramatic  effect;  e.g.  after  the  preaching  in  the 
synagogue  of  Nazareth,  when  the  people  wished  to  seize  Jesus  and  cast  him  off 
the  hill,  he  passed  through  their  midst  and  went  away.  Such  is  the  simple  and 
majestic  conclusion  of  the  scene  (Lk  4:30).  In  fine,  Luke  has  not  secularized 
history;  he  has  instead  adapted  it  to  his  audience. — J.J.C. 

886.  P.  Winter,  “The  proto-source  of  Luke  I,”  NovTest  12  (4,  70)  349. 

The  writer  previously  surmised  ( NovTest  1  [3,  ’56]  184-199)  that  a  verb 
had  dropped  out  of  the  passage  in  Pseudo-Philo  42:1 — 43:1  where  Samson’s 
mother,  Eluma,  expresses  her  remorse.  It  is  now  suggested  that  the  text  does 
not  need  correction,  but  that  et  before  ore  tacens  is  a  literal  rendering  of  a 
waw  consecutivum  intended  in  the  Hebrew  original  to  accentuate  Eluma’s 
pledge. — J.J.C. 

887.  [Lk  1 — 2]  C.  T.  Ruddick,  Jr.,  “Birth  narratives  in  Genesis  and  Luke,” 
NovTest  12  (4,  70)  343-348. 

The  language  and  the  events  narrated  in  Gen  27 — 43,  from  the  birth  of  Jacob’s 
children  through  their  migration  to  Egypt,  are  remarkably  paralleled  in  Lk 
1 — 2.  The  number  of  verbal  and  thematic  parallels  are  indicated  by  printing  in 
parallel  columns  the  text  of  Lk  and  the  text  or  reference  in  Gen  27 — 43.  There 
are  some  30  direct  verbal  parallels,  and  most  of  these  also  occur  in  the  same 
order  in  both  writings.  The  framework,  as  well  as  many  details,  of  the  Lukan 
nativity  narrative  appear  to  have  been  determined  by  the  sequence  of  events  in 
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Gen  27 — 43.  Perhaps  Luke  was  consciously  writing  a  Christian  Torah  to  replace 
or  supplement  the  Pentateuch.  Furthermore,  in  the  Palestinian  triennial  lec¬ 
tionary  the  story  of  Jacob  was  read  on  some  15  consecutive  Sabbaths.  When  the 
text  of  Lk  1 — 2  is  divided  into  matching  sections,  these  correspond  almost  per¬ 
fectly  with  the  natural  divisions  of  the  narrative.  More  than  20  verbal  parallels 
fall  within  the  sections  thus  arranged, — J.J.C. 

888.  G.  Graystone,  “Virgin  of  all  Virgins.  The  interpretation  of  Luke,  1,  34,” 
EphMar  21  (1,  71)  5-20. 

The  difficulty  which  prompted  Mary’s  question  in  Lk  1:34  arose  from  her 
determination  to  preserve  virginity  in  the  married  state.  This  interpretation 
affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  Mary’s  difficulty  and  of  the  problem  which 
provoked  her  question  as  well  as  a  solution  worthy  of  the  elevated  religious  tone 
of  the  narration.  The  other  ways  of  explaining  the  verse  (Mary  was  not 
espoused  at  all;  the  text  is  not  genuine;  the  words  are  a  literary  device;  she 
‘  merely  refers  to  her  actual  situation)  are  not  acceptable. — D .J.H. 

889.  R.  Pesch,  “La  redaction  lucanienne  du  logion  des  pecheurs  d’homme  (Lc. 
V,  10C),”  EphTheolLov  46  (3-4,  70)  413-432. 

Previous  solutions  which  L.  Brun,  G.  Klein,  M.  Hengel  and  F.  Agnew  have 
proposed  to  explain  the  redaction  of  the  saying  are  evaluated  and  found  un¬ 
satisfactory.  An  analysis  of  Lk  5:1-11  indicates  that  Luke  has  combined  an 
account  of  the  draft  of  fishes,  which  is  essentially  contained  in  vv.  4b-9,  with 
elements  borrowed  from  Mark,  especially  Mk  3:9  and  4:1.  He  thus  presents  a 
framework  for  Jesus’  teaching  in  a  scene  relatively  independent  of  Mk  1:16-20 
to  present  the  vocation  of  Simon  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee.  That  Luke  has  given 
a  new  formulation  to  Mk  1:17  is  confirmed  by  the  study  of  the  Lukan  redaction 
of  the  immediate  context. 

It  follows  that  the  ensemble  comes  from  the  Evangelist  who  has  fused  his 
sources.  Luke’s  version  gives  no  support  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  account  of 
the  miraculous  draft  originally  was  put  in  a  paschal  context.  Rather  the  third 
Evangelist  correctly  places  the  account  during  the  earthly  ministry  of  Jesus; 
John  on  his  part  links  the  catch  to  an  account  of  an  apparition  and  translates 
it  into  the  post-Easter  context.  As  compared  with  Luke,  Mark’s  account  of  the 
catch  is  more  primitive  and  hence  the  only  one  of  importance  if  one  is  consider¬ 
ing  the  historical  Jesus.  Finally,  Lk  5:10c  gives  nothing  definitive  regarding  the 
rank  of  Simon  Peter,  since  the  Lukan  version  is  an  editing  of  Mk  1:17 — J.J.C. 

Lk  6:20,  cf.  §  15-752. 

Lk  6:20-23,  cf.  §  15-845. 

Lk  6:38,  cf.  §  15-849. 

Lk  7:23,  cf.  §  15-850. 

Lk  8:16,  cf.  §  15-868. 

Lk  8:26-39,  cf.  §  15-870. 
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Lk  9:30,  cf.  §  15-874. 

Lk  11:33,  cf.  §  15-868. 

Lk  13:18-19,  cf.  §  15-869. 

890.  [Lk  16:1-13]  J.  P.  Comiskey,  “The  Unjust  Steward/’  BibToday  52 
(71)  229-235. 

The  quality  which  the  master  praises  in  the  steward  is  his  shrewdness.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  interpretation  which  sees  the  parable  as  an  exhortation  to  act  pru¬ 
dently  in  view  of  the  coming  judgment  fits  both  the  parable  and  Christ’s 
ministry.  By  the  time  Luke  composed  his  Gospel,  the  tradition  had  interpreted 
the  parable  as  an  exhortation  to  use  money  in  accordance  with  Christ’s  teaching. 
— D.J.H. 

891.  [Lk  17:22,  26]  B.  De  Souza,  “The  Coming  of  the  Lord,”  StudBibFranc 
LibAnn  20  (  70)  166-208. 

The  article  discusses,  not  the  incarnation  nor  the  parousia,  but  the  comings 
of  the  Lord  between  the  end  of  his  earthly  life  and  the  final  coming.  First  the 
characteristics  of  the  OT  Day  of  the  Lord  are  examined.  Then  the  term  “days 
of  the  Son  of  Man”  is  studied  and  found  to  designate  historical  interventions  of 
the  Son  of  Man  to  punish  the  wicked  and  to  save  the  good.  “One  of  the  days 
of  the  Son  of  Man  is  identified  with  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  thus  with  the 
deliverance  of  the  disciples  from  persecutions  of  their  compatriots.  The  terms 
employed  by  the  Evangelist  in  chap.  21  to  describe  the  destruction  of  the  holy 
city  so  closely  resemble  the  language  the  prophets  use  in  depicting  the  Day  of 
the  Lord  that  it  is  clear  Luke  sees  the  day  of  the  Son  of  Man  as  an  extension 
of  the  OT  Day  of  Yahweh.  The  important  distinction  is  that  in  one  case 
Yahweh  intervenes,  in  the  other  it  is  the  glorified  Son  of  Man. — J.J.C. 

Lk  19:45-46,  cf.  §  15-876. 

Lk  21:5-36,  cf.  §  15-878r. 

Lk  22:14-23,  cf.  §  15-879. 

Lk  24:46-49,  cf.  §  15-863. 

John 

892.  L.  H.  Duparc,  “L’incarnation  selon  saint  Jean,”  VieSpir  123  (577,  70) 
470-480. 

Both  the  Prologue  and  the  hymn  which  concludes  the  first  part  of  the  Gospel 
(3:31-36)  are  concerned  with  the  meaning  and  consequences  of  the  incarnation. 
The  latter  passage  does  not  contrast  Jesus  with  anyone,  but  deals  with  him  as 
both  heavenly  and  earthly. — G.W.M. 
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893.  G.  D.  Fee,  “The  Use  of  the  Definite  Article  with  Personal  Names  in  the 
Gospel  of  John/’  NTStud  17  (2,  71)  168-183. 

In  Jn  personal  names  tend  to  be  anarthrous  in  the  following  instances:  OT 
and  compound  names ;  when  accompanied  by  an  attributive  or  arthrous  preposi¬ 
tional  phrase;  in  the  nominative  when  the  name  immediately  follows  apekrithe 
(or  apokrinetai )  ;  in  the  nominative  when  the  name  precedes  the  verb  and  is 
followed  by  a  syndetic  conjunction;  in  the  nominative  with  an  intensive  autos; 
in  the  nominative  preceding  the  verb  in  a  hoti- clause;  in  the  nominative  when 
it  immediately  follows  the  verb  in  certain  kinds  of  subordinate  clauses  (hoti, 
hote,  sometimes  hopou;  perhaps  in  the  nominative  when  it  immediately  follows 
a  verb  of  saying,  thinking,  etc.;  usually  in  the  nominative  when  it  follows  an 
aorist  passive  (or  aorist  passive  pattern). 

In  the  following  instances  personal  names  in  Jn  tend  to  be  articular:  some 
names  in  all  situations  (e.g.  Pilatos,  Martha )  ;  in  the  oblique  cases  (with  some 
exceptions,  especially  in  prepositional  phrases)  ;  in  the  nominative  when  it  pre¬ 
cedes  the  verb,  accompanied  by  a  preceding  conjunction  (ho  de  Iesous)  ;  usually 
in  the  nominative  when  it  follows  the  verb  but  is  separated  from  it  by  another 
word(s)  (with  some  exceptions,  especially  in  formulas  introducing  direct  dis¬ 
course).  The  evidence  shows  that  the  phenomenon  of  anarthrous  personal  names 
in  certain  idioms  is  clearly  Johannine.  Furthermore,  in  those  places  where  we 
speak  only  of  Johannine  habits  with  occasional  variations,  the  editors  of  our 
Greek  texts  will  probably  do  well  to  take  seriously  the  witness  of  the  early  neu¬ 
tral  text  type. — J.J.C. 

894r.  R.  T.  Fortna,  The  Gospel  of  Signs  [cf.  NT  A  14,  pp.  349-350;  §  15- 
553r]. 

D.  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  JournBihLit  89  (4,  70)  498-501. — F’s  conception  of 
source-critical  analysis  shows  great  sophistication  and  knowledge.  At  the  very 
least,  he  has  isolated  the  Johannine  tradition  and  in  doing  so  has  shown  its  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Some  further  questions  emerge:  Why  did 
the  Evangelist  rearrange  the  source  as  he  did?  Is  it  not  still  possible  to  view  the 
joining  of  the  passion  narrative  and  the  signs  material  as  the  work  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelist? — D.J.H. 

895r.  G.  Johnston,  The  Spirit-Paraclete  in  the  Gospel  of  John  [cf.  NT  A  15, 
p.  119]. 

R.  E.  Brown,  CathBibQuart  33  (2,  71)  268-270. — The  book  is  an  important 
contribution  to  Johannine  studies,  but  it  is  not  always  clear  how  J  differs  from 
the  positions  he  criticizes,  e.g.  in  the  matter  of  redactional  levels  in  Jn  and  in 
the  understanding  of  the  Paraclete.  One  can  agree  with  him  that  there  are 
dangers  in  Johannine  theology  without  accepting  his  apparent  placing  of  Jn 
on  the  edge  of  heresy. — G.W.M. 
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896.  B.  Vawter,  “Some  Recent  Developments  in  Johannine  Theology,”  Biblical 
Theology  Bulletin  1  (1,  70)  30-58. 

A  critical  survey  of  recent  work  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  arranged  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  categories:  commentaries,  redaction  and  theology,  ecclesiology  and 
sacramentalism,  and  Christology  and  history. 

897r.  W.  Wilkens,  Zeichen  und  Werke  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  124]. 

R.  T.  Fortna,  “Wilhelm  Wilkens’s  further  Contribution  to  Johannine  Studies 
— A  Review  Article,”  JournBibLit  89  (4,  70)  457-462. — Because  the  book 
gathers  up  in  a  comprehensive  way  the  most  important  lines  of  the  ongoing 
Johannine  debate  and  furthers  the  debate  by  proposing  some  new  solutions,  it 
constitutes  a  major  contribution  to  Johannine  studies.  Yet  to  carry  out  the 
interpretation  of  the  Gospel  by  dealing  with  the  narratives  and  discourses  sep¬ 
arately  is  to  do  violence  to  the  unified  whole  which  John  has  achieved.  Other 
detailed  criticisms  are  raised  in  the  course  of  an  extensive  summary  of  the 
work. — D.J.H. 

John,  cf.  §  15-785. 

898.  L.  J.  Topel,  “A  Note  on  the  Methodology  of  Structural  Analysis  in  Jn 
2:23-3:21,”  CathBibQuart  33  (2,  71)  211-220. 

An  analysis  of  the  passage  proposed  by  I.  de  la  Potterie  [§  15-203]  is  pre¬ 
sented,  examined  and  found  unsatisfactory  on  the  grounds  that  the  methodology 
is  defective.  One  structural  indicator,  i.e.  an  inclusion  at  2:23  and  3:2,  has  led 
to  the  neglect  of  other  important  elements,  e.g.  thematic  words,  aesthetic  forms 
(here  the  dialogue),  etc.  A  different  structure  is  then  proposed. 

2:23-25  Conclusion  of  the  twin  signs  and  transition  to  the  dialogue  with 

Nicodemus. 

3:  1-21  Dialogue  with  Nicodemus: 

3 : 1  Introduction 

3:2-8  Necessity  of  rebirth  from  on  high  through  the  Spirit: 

2-3  First  exchange:  the  fact  of  rebirth. 

4-8  Second  exchange:  the  how  of  rebirth  (through  the 
Spirit). 

3:9-15  Third  exchange:  the  how  of  rebirth  (through  the  pro- 
foundest  mysteries  of  Jesus’  revelation  and  his  healing 
death). 

3:16-21  The  Evangelist’s  theological  reflection  on  men’s  response 
to  this  preaching  and  the  consequences  of  the  response. 

Once  the  literary  structure  is  coordinated  with  the  thematic  movement  of  the 
dialogue  each  statement  is  interpreted  in  its  proper  context  and  John’s  theology 
comes  into  clearer  focus.  In  the  final  analysis  Nicodemus  exemplifies,  not  the 
Jews  who  believe  because  of  signs,  but  those  few  for  whom  signs  are  only  the 
beginning. — J.J.C. 
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899.  R.  Fowler,  “Born  of  water  and  the  Spirit  (Jn  3:5),”  ExpTimes  82  (5, 
71)  159. 

“Born  of  water”  is  a  proper  and  apt  description  of  physical  birth.  “In  the 
context  there  is  nothing  to  connect  it  with  baptism,  but  much  to  connect  it  with 
two  births,  a  physical  birth  and  a  spiritual  birth.” — D.J.H. 

900.  A.  C.  Sundberg,  Jr.,  “Isos  To  Theo  Christology  in  John  5.17-30,”  BibRes 
15  (70)  19-31. 

Jn  5:26  and  21  represent  a  source  utilized  by  the  author;  these  verses  were 
probably  written  in  Greek  and  are  a  conscious  imitation,  perhaps  somewhat 
overplayed,  of  Hebrew  parallelism.  Stylistic  analysis  of  Jn  5:17-30  suggests  that 
the  materials  from  which  this  passage  is  composed  may  have  been  drawn  from 
several  sources:  the  bi-couplet  strophes  of  vv.  19-20,  22-23a  and  30  from  the 
Offenbarungsreden  proposed  by  Bultmann;  the  intricately  paralleled  literary 
unit  in  vv.  26,  21;  and  the  amen  amen  sayings  of  vv.  24-25.  The  Christology  of 
vv.  26,  21  differs  radically  from  the  subordination  Christology  which  is  so  domi¬ 
nant  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  In  the  first  couplet  (v.  26)  the  autonomous  self¬ 
existence  of  God  has  been  extended  to  the  Son,  while  the  second  couplet  (v.  21) 
extends  to  the  Son  another  prowess  whereby  God  is  defined  as  God,  the  power 
to  raise  the  dead  and  make  alive.  Both  in  status  and  activity  the  Son  is  described 
in  the  same  terms  used  to  describe  God ;  the  Son  is  made  equal  to  God.  This  is  a 
piece  of  isos  tg  theg  Christology  which  may  have  its  source  in  the  Jewish  Son- 
of-Man  materials.  The  pericope  taken  as  a  whole  begins  and  closes  with  two 
sharply  subordinationist  passages  (vv.  19  and  30)  by  which  the  author  denied 
any  sense  of  rivalry  with  God;  vv.  22-25  and  27-29  appear  to  be  commentary 
on  the  two  component  couplets  of  the  Christological  strophe. — D.J.H. 

Jn  6:1-25,  cf.  §  15-779. 

901.  K.  Romaniuk,  “T  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life’  (Jn  11.  25),” 
Concilium  60  (70)  68-77. 

John’s  viewpoint  on  the  themes  of  resurrection  and  life  are  examined.  The 
Son  of  God  came  on  earth  so  that  men  might  enter  into  possession  of  life,  and 
his  whole  life,  death  and  entrance  into  glory  were  to  obtain  for  us  eternal  life. 
Because  he  is  life  in  itself  and  he  is  the  resurrection,  i.e.  has  achieved  total  vic¬ 
tory  over  death,  Jesus  can  give  life  to  others.  Here  the  Evangelist  plays  a  special 
role  by  enabling  men  to  make  contact  with  the  person  of  Jesus  and  thus  to 
possess  life  (Jn  20:30-31).  To  have  life  we  must  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  and 
preserve  this  life  by  sharing  in  his  body,  the  Eucharist,  a  sharing  which  entails 
also  constant  effort,  watchfulness  and  self-control.  John  differs  from  the  Synop¬ 
tics  when  he  states  that  by  being  united  with  Christ  through  faith  and  by  par¬ 
taking  of  the  Eucharist  Christians  are  even  now  in  possession  of  eternal  life. — 
J.J.C. 
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902.  [Jn  13 — 17]  J.  Becker,  “Die  Abschiedsreden  Jesu  im  Johannesevange- 
lium,”  ZeitNTWiss  61  (3-4,  70)  215-246. 

The  discourse  of  Jesus  seems  to  end  with  14:31,  and  various  solutions  have 
been  proposed  to  explain  the  relation  of  15 — 17  to  13 — 14.  Most  authors  now 
hold  that  Jn  15 — 17  are  a  later  composition,  written  by  the  Evangelist  and 
inserted  by  an  editor  who  was  probably  a  disciple.  There  are,  however,  two 
fundamental  questions  to  be  answered:  Does  the  theology  of  the  second  fare¬ 
well  discourse  agree  with  the  theology  of  the  Evangelist?  Does  the  theory  of  two 
discourses  solve  the  problem  of  the  composition  of  Jn  13 — 17? 

The  theology  of  13:31 — 14:31  is  the  reduction  of  future  eschatology  to  anthro¬ 
pology,  i.e.  the  traditional  statement,  “I  come  again  and  will  take  you  to  me” 
(14:3)  becomes  “I  live  and  you  also  shall  live”  (14:19).  Only  with  great 
reservations  can  Jn  15 — 16  be  considered  a  unified  composition.  Jn  15:1-17 
could  be  a  discourse  but  not  a  farewell  one  because  there  is  no  mention  of 
departure.  A  comparison  with  the  Johannine  Epistles  shows  that  this  passage 
presents  the  ethics  of  the  time  of  waiting  for  the  end.  In  15:18 — 16:15  the 
interest  has  shifted  from  Christology  to  ecclesiology.  The  analysis  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  discourse  shows  that  the  author,  unlike  the  Evangelist,  does  not 
explain  the  departure  of  Jesus  Christologically  but  treats  the  theme  ecclesio- 
logically.  The  discourse’s  theology  differs  from  that  of  the  Evangelist.  Its  em¬ 
phasis  on  teaching  points  to  a  similarity  with  the  Johannine  Epistles. 

Jn  16:16  ff.  has  some  material  worthy  of  the  Evangelist’s  theology.  However, 
the  passage  occurs  between  14:31  and  18:1  and  after  two  insertions  by  a  later 
hand;  there  is  a  striking  parallelism  between  it  and  Jn  13 — 14;  and  it  shows  no 
interest  in  the  connection  between  Easter,  Pentecost  and  the  parousia,  i.e.,  there 
is  a  shift  of  emphasis  from  Christology  to  ecclesiology.  Therefore  it  was  written 
by  a  pupil  of  the  Evangelist  closely  dependent  on  the  words  of  his  master  who 
adapted  them  to  the  ecclesiological  situation  of  his  time.  If  the  various  strata  in 
the  farewell  discourse  here  indicated  are  correct  in  principle,  then  Jn  13 — 17 
furnish  us  a  cross  section  of  the  theological  history  of  the  Johannine  com¬ 
munity. — J.J.C. 

903.  J.  D.  G.  Dunn,  “The  Washing  of  the  Disciples’  Feet  in  John  13:1-20,” 
ZeitNTWiss  61  (3-4,  70)  247-252. 

The  passage  presents  three  major  problems.  (1)  Is  the  meaning  given  to  the 
foot-washing  in  vv.  1-11  compatible  with  that  given  in  vv.  12-20?  (2)  How  is 
v.  10  to  be  understood?  (3)  Does  the  foot-washing  have  sacramental  reference? 
The  sacraments  and  ritual  washings  are  far  from  the  mind  of  the  author  in  this 
passage  which  centers  entirely  on  the  sufficiency  and  once-for-allness  of  the 
cleansing  effected  by  Jesus  uplifted  on  the  cross,  i.e.  by  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  from  the  Glorified  One  (7:38  f. ;  19:34).  Consequently  v.  10  is  best 
understood  as  a  polemical  statement  against  the  Gnostics  who  claimed  they  had 
a  spiritual  experience  of  cleansing  or  anointing  subsequent  to  their  conversion, 
which  brought  fuller  knowledge  and  salvation.  In  1  Jn  2:20,  27  John  met  this 
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challenge  by  emphasizing  that  every  Christian  received  the  chrisma  once  and  for 
all  at  conversion  so  that  all  have  knowledge.  In  the  Gospel  he  meets  the  chal¬ 
lenge  by  emphasizing  that  the  cleansing  of  the  cross  is  complete  and  final — it 
can  be  neither  supplemented  nor  superseded.  No  one  can  claim  a  fuller  cleansing 
or  a  more  complete  salvation  than  that  wrought  by  Jesus  in  his  uplifting  and 
glorification. — J.J.C. 

Jn  20:21-23,  cf.  §  15-863. 

904.  [Jn  20:24-29]  T.  Suriano,  “Doubting  Thomas:  An  Invitation  to  Be¬ 
lief/’  BibToday  53  (71)  309-315. 

The  historicity  of  the  “doubting  Thomas”  narrative  must  be  approached  from 
the  Johannine  style  of  writing.  The  pericope  is  an  effective  means  of  presenting 
the  facts  that  even  Christ’s  chosen  group  lost  faith  in  him  and  that  the  risen 
Lord  overcame  those  doubts  irrevocably. — D.J.H. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

905r.  M.  Black,  An  Aramaic  Approach  to  the  Gospels  and  Acts  [cf.  NT  A  12, 
p.  392;  §  14-82r]. 

M.  Wilcox,  The  Semitisms  of  Acts  [cf.  NT A  9,  p.  433;  §  13-935r]. 

E.  J.  Epp,  The  Theological  Tendency  of  Codex  Bezae  Cantabrigiensis  in 
Acts  [cf.  NT  A  11,  pp.  273-274;  §  13-933r— 934r]. 

G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  “Language  and  Text  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts,”  VigChrist 
24  (3,  70)  161-171. — One  of  Black’s  merits  is  that  he  recognizes  the  close 
connection  between  language  and  text.  His  assumption  that  the  more  Semitic 
reading  is  generally  correct  is  valid  since  scribes  were  trained  in  standard 
Greek  (not  LXX)  and  their  education  was  literary.  While  Wilcox’s  book  is  an 
interesting  and  stimulating  piece  of  work,  the  features  which  lead  him  to  sup¬ 
pose  Semitic  sources  for  the  speeches  in  Acts  may  arise  from  the  variety  in 
text  and  exposition  found  in  the  Hellenistic  synagogue.  Epp’s  careful  and  in¬ 
telligent  work  is  hampered  by  the  a  priori  positions  that  the  expansions  are 
anti-Jewish  and  that  D  and  its  allies  are  always  wrong  in  their  distinctive  read¬ 
ings.  The  three  books  together  suggest  that  the  following  matters  deserve  fur¬ 
ther  consideration:  the  variety  of  biblical  texts  in  the  1st  century  A.D.,  the 
extent  to  which  oral  forms  in  Aramaic  have  influenced  our  Greek  NT,  the 
scribal  imitation  of  Semitic  idiom  and  style,  and  the  comparison  of  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  NT  with  that  of  other  Jewish  and  Christian  works. — D.J.H. 

906r.  [Acts]  J.  Danielou,  L’Bglise  des  Apotres  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  238]. 

C.  Journet,  “ ‘L’figlise  des  Apotres,’”  NovVet  46  (1,  71)  52-57. — Extensive 
summary.  The  book  raises  numerous  questions  of  ecclesiology  that  are  currently 
much  debated,  and  it  rightly  shows  that  the  opposition  between  Luke  and  Paul, 
between  the  institutional  church  of  Acts  and  the  charismatic  church  of  Paul,  is 
largely  the  work  of  modern  interpreters. — G.W.M. 
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907.  [Acts]  M.  S.  Enslin,  “Once  Again,  Luke  and  Paul,”  ZeitNTWiss  61 
(3-4,  70)  253-271. 

Most  NT  scholars  today  are  convinced  that  Luke  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  never  mentions  them.  At  least  the 
fact  that  certain  statements  of  Paul  contradict  Luke’s  account  is  not  sufficient 
reason  to  say  that  the  author  of  Acts  did  not  know  the  letters.  A  writer  who  had 
no  scruples  about  rewriting  Mark  and  Matthew  would  be  ready  to  alter,  trans¬ 
form  and  even  suppress  material  from  the  Pauline  writings  if  it  suited  his 
purpose,  especially  if  by  doing  so  he  felt  he  would  free  Paul  from  some  un¬ 
merited  disfavor  or  misuse. 

Ten  passages  in  Acts  are  cited  which  imply  that  Luke  knew  the  Pauline 
Epistles  and  used  some  of  them.  The  reason  for  the  limited  use  could  be  the 
desire  to  tone  down  or  omit  mention  of  clashes  between  Christian  groups,  a 
notable  tendency  in  Acts.  Thus  Luke  narrates  the  Jewish  opposition  to  Paul 
and  to  the  Gentile  mission,  but  omits  the  Jewish-Christian  opposition  to  the 
Apostle.  Except  for  the  mention  in  Paul’s  defense  before  Felix,  where  it  is 
evidently  meant  to  stress  his  innocence  (Acts  24:17),  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  collection  which  he  brought  to  Jerusalem  to  help  the  poor  Jewish-Christians. 
The  explanation  could  be  that  the  latter  resented  the  action  and  felt  he  was 
trying  to  buy  their  favor.  Hence  Luke’s  silence  on  the  matter.  A  further  supposi¬ 
tion  which  could  explain  Luke’s  neglect  of  the  Pauline  letters  may  be  that  when 
he  wrote,  Marcion  and  others  were  using  Paul’s  Epistles  to  support  their  false 
views.  Luke’s  reticence  then  could  deflect  his  opposition  to  such  misuse  of  his 
hero’s  writings.  The  hypothesis  does  indeed  assume  a  2nd-century  date  for  Acts, 
but  nothing  in  the  book  requires  or  even  renders  likely  an  earlier  date. — J.J.C. 

Acts,  cf.  §§  15-757;  15-881—883. 

908.  B.  Gerhardsson,  “Einige  Bemerkungen  zu  Apg  4,  32,”  StudTheol  24 
(2,  70)  142-149. 

What  is  said  in  Acts  4:32  seems  to  be  composed  after  the  pattern  of  the 
Shema  (Deut  6:4-5),  the  concise  summary  of  the  duties  of  the  chosen  people 
toward  God:  “You  shall  love  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  and  with  all  your 
soul  and  with  all  your  might.”  Since  the  last  word  “might”  was  regularly  inter¬ 
preted  as  mammon,  possessions  or  riches,  we  find  that  the  three  elements 
“heart,”  “soul,”  “goods”  occur  in  the  same  order  in  Acts  4:32  which  stresses 
the  fundamental  responsibility  of  Christians  toward  God  and  at  the  same  time 
demands  true  unity.  The  Acts  text  also  portrays  the  ideal  love  toward  one 
another  which  the  faithful  should  have  according  to  Lev  19:18;  hence  the  verse 
is  a  synthesis  of  the  two  great  commandments — the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of 
neighbor. 

The  interpretation  proposed  helps  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  Acts  4:32:  the 
community  is  seen  to  be  fulfilling  the  basic  commands  proposed  to  it  by  Jesus 
and  the  prophets.  Evidently  this  summary  was  not  composed  by  the  final 
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redactor  (“Luke”)  but  was  taken  over  by  him  from  traditional  material  for¬ 
mulated  by  some  person  or  group  which  had  long  meditated  upon  the  Shema. 
Lastly,  the  community  of  goods,  though  significantly  different  from  that  of  the 
Qumranites,  nevertheless  exemplifies  a  radical  Christian  application  of  the  com¬ 
mand  to  love  with  all  your  might  (possessions). — J.J.C. 

909.  Y.  Tissot,  “Les  prescriptions  des  presbytres  (Actes,  XV,  41,  D).  Exegese 
et  origine  du  decret  dans  le  texte  syro-occidental  des  Actes”  RevBib  77 
(3,  70)  321-346. 

The  first  part  considers  the  meaning  of  the  decree  as  intended  by  its  anti- 
Judaistic  reviser.  Tertullian,  De  Pudicitia  (12,  4  f.)  did  not  know  of  the  golden 
rule  in  the  decree,  and  his  use  of  the  text  shows  that  the  ritual  exegesis,  or  at 
least  the  mixed  exegesis,  of  the  D  text  was  primitive.  Furthermore,  internal 
criticism  does  not  favor  an  ethical  interpretation  for  the  D  text.  D  has  anti- 
judaizing  variants  which  make  it  clear  that  the  reviser  considered  the  danger 
as  coming,  not  from  a  small  isolated  group,  but  from  a  party  headed  by  the 
priests.  D  15:7a  says  Peter  stood  up  in  the  Spirit,  but  D  15:13a  says  simply  that 
James  stood  up.  Peter  therefore  was  inspired,  James  not.  The  discredit  thrown 
upon  James  and  the  priests,  who  are  identified  with  the  Judaizers,  comes  from 
the  fact  that  the  reviser  interpreted  the  D  form  of  the  decree  in  its  obvious,  i.e. 
ritual  sense.  Thus  the  D  recension  is  an  indirect  witness  for  the  anti-judaizing 
polemic  of  120-150. 

The  second  part  of  the  article  examines  the  origin  of  the  decree  in  D1. 
Exegetes  have  not  sufficiently  considered  the  fact  that  Luke  has  two  forms  of 
the  decree,  one  in  Acts  15:20  and  the  other  in  15:29  (21:25).  The  differences 
between  them  are  best  explained  if  15:29  reflects  Luke’s  use  of  a  pre-Lukan 
form,  while  in  15:20  we  have  a  text  modified  by  Luke.  It  seems  then  that  the 
primitive  text  of  Acts  15:20  had  three  prohibitions  and  omitted  strangled 
things,  as  well  as  the  golden  rule.  The  different  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the 
D  text  are  illustrated  by  a  chart  (p.  346).  The  tripartite  proto-Lukan  decree, 
here  proposed,  thus  appears  to  be  an  intermediate  stage  between  the  original 
decree  of  the  neutral  text  type  and  the  decree  as  found  in  the  Western  text 
type. — J.J.C. 


EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 
Paul 

910.  J.  Becker,  “Erwagungen  zur  apokalyptischen  Tradition  in  der  paulini- 
schen  Theologie,”  EvangTheol  30  (11,  70)  593-609. 

In  the  apocalyptic  material  which  Paul  has  taken  over  from  the  Hellenistic 
community  the  cosmological  motifs  were  relatively  insignificant.  Moreover,  Paul 
himself  does  not  treat  the  cosmological  elements  as  independent  themes  nor 
does  he  develop  them  in  any  detail.  In  many  cases  cosmological  expressions  are 
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handled  in  a  paraenetic-ecclesiological  framework  or  are  used  to  explain  the 
church’s  faith.  Paul  cannot  be  considered  a  cosmologically  oriented  apocalypti- 
cist,  for  he  had  no  special  interest  in  cosmic  matters  and  he  was  not  an  apocalyp- 
ticist.  He  is  the  theologian  of  justification  in  the  present  time,  and  for  him  the 
future  is  the  future  of  Christ  for  the  community  of  the  justified.  Therefore, 
F.  C.  Baur  and  R.  Bultmann  were  fundamentally  correct  in  seeing  anthropology 
rather  than  apocalyptic  at  the  heart  of  Paul’s  theology — D.J.H. 

91  lr.  C.  Buck  and  G.  Taylor,  Saint  Paul.  A  Study  of  the  Development  of  his 
Thought  [cf.  NT  A  14,  pp.  113-114;  §  14-918r]. 

V.  P.  Furnish,  “Development  in  Paul’s  Thought,”  J ournAmAcadRel  38  (3, 
70)  289-303. — While  the  volume  deserves  careful  study  and  serious  response, 
the  evidence  adduced  for  development  in  Paul’s  thought  is  not  as  free  of  am¬ 
biguities  as  the  authors  would  have  us  believe.  The  tacit  assumptions  that 
change  means  development  and  that,  in  Paul’s  case,  change  is  always  deliberate 
and  reasoned  are  dubious.  The  almost  total  absence  of  concrete  engagement  with 
alternate  interpretations  of  texts  and  with  contradictory  hypotheses  is  a  major 
weakness  of  the  book.  There  is  a  failure  to  take  seriously  into  account  non- 
Pauline — or  even  anti-Pauline — influences  on  the  Pauline  congregations.  The 
positions  that,  when  he  first  preached  at  Corinth,  Paul  expected  the  parousia 
very  soon  and  so  provided  only  an  interim  ethic,  that  Paul  distinguished  between 
Christ’s  work  and  his  person,  and  that  Paul  conceived  of  two  Laws  are  all 
questioned  in  some  detail.  Also  striking  is  the  lack  of  attention  accorded  to 
Paul’s  conception  of  faith  and  believing. — D.J.H. 

912.  J.  Burchill,  “On  Faith  in  Paul,”  BibToday  53  (71)  296-304. 

By  stressing  the  here-and-nowness  of  faith  and  its  character  as  decision 
along  with  the  affirmation  of  the  distinctiveness  and  uniqueness  of  the  Christ- 
event,  Bultmann  has  performed  a  great  service.  However,  his  tendency  to  ob¬ 
scure  the  objective  historical  salvation  events,  his  portrayal  of  faith  as  irrational 
and  his  understanding  of  eschatology  are  questionable. — D.J.H. 

913.  J.  L.  Cheek,  “Paul’s  Mysticism  in  the  Light  of  Psychedelic  Experience,” 
J  ournAmAcadRel  38  (4,  70)  381-389. 

Research  on  mystical  experiences  triggered  by  a  psychedelic  drug  has  en¬ 
abled  the  Christian  scholar  in  the  secular  world  to  come  to  a  deeper  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  spiritual  dynamics  involved  in  Paul’s  Christian  experience.  The 
natural  model  for  interpreting  Paul’s  being  snatched  up  to  the  third  heaven  (2 
Cor  12)  would  seem  to  be  symbolic,  psychodynamic  drama,  experienced  with 
a  degree  of  mysticism  and  interpreted  as  occurring  on  higher  levels  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  His  conversion  experience  with  its  emphasis  on  death  and  rebirth 
is  similar  to  the  kind  of  mystic  union  experienced  by  psychedelic  subjects. 
—D.J.H. 
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914.  J.  Coppens,  “Miscellanees  bibliques.  LXVIT.  La  gloire  des  croyants 
d’apres  les  lettres  pauliniennes,”  EphTheolLov  46  (3-4,  70)  389-392. 

The  glory  which  the  Christian  is  called  to  enjoy  is  primarily  of  heavenly 
and  divine  origin  and  consequently  possesses  a  royal  splendor.  In  salvation- 
history  this  glory  is  first  communicated  to  Christ  and  through  him  as  the 
glorified  Lord  imparted  to  the  faithful.  In  his  many  passing  references  to  this 
matter  the  Apostle  refers  first  to  the  glory  reserved  for  the  parousia  and  final 
resurrection;  then  he  represents  this  glory  as  an  eternal  blessing  distinct  from 
the  parousia.  Finally  he  considers  glory  as  a  present  anticipation  of  this  eschato¬ 
logical  and  heavenly  existence,  as  the  interior,  spiritual  life  realized  in  us  by 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  The  Pauline  concept  of  the  glory  of  the  believers  differs 
from  that  of  Qumran  because  it  is  mediated  by  a  messianic  savior  and  includes 
the  glorification  of  the  bodies  which  are  destined  to  rise  in  union  with  Christ 
Jesus. — J.J.C. 

915.  G.  Fau,  “L’apotre  Paul,  juif  ou  citoyen  romain?”  CahCercErnRen  18 
(69,  71)  3-10. 

Paul  could  not  have  been  of  Jewish  origin  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  Roman 
citizen.  If  one  were  to  choose  between  the  two  options,  it  would  seem  more 
likely  that  Paul  was  a  Jew  of  the  Diaspora  or  the  son  of  a  Jewish  convert  or  a 
proselyte.  The  claim  that  he  was  a  Roman  citizen  cannot  be  true. — D.J.H. 

916.  P.  Grelot,  “La  structure  ministerielle  de  l’figlise  d’apres  saint  Paul.  A 
propos  de  ‘L’Lglise’  de  H.  Kung,”  Istina  15  (4,  70)  389-424. 

In  his  book  Die  Kirche  (1967)  H.  Kung  interprets  the  ecclesiastical  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Corinthian  community,  fundamentally  charismatic  and  independent 
of  presbyters,  bishops  or  ordination,  as  the  primary  Pauline  form  of  church 
order.  Although  Paul  later  approved  structural  developments  along  the  lines  of 
monarchical  leadership  (cf.  Phil  1:1),  this  “Palestinian”  form  remained  sec¬ 
ondary  for  Paul  himself.  This  article  questions  whether  K  has  actually  pre¬ 
sented  an  exact  historical  representation  of  the  real  situation  in  the  Corinthian 
church. 

First,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Phil  should  be  situated  chronologically  between 
1  Cor  and  2  Cor.  This  would  establish  that  at  Philippi  there  existed  a  min¬ 
isterial  framework  composed  of  episkopoi  and  diakonoi.  True,  the  letters  to 
Thessalonica  and  Corinth  do  not  mention  episkopoi ;  yet  there  are  still  traces 
of  this  function  even  without  the  word  itself.  At  Corinth,  for  instance,  besides 
the  importance  attributed  to  prophets  (1  Cor  14:3-4,  29-31),  there  seem  to  be 
traces  of  another  function  instituted  by  Paul.  1  Thes  5:12-13  mentions  the  need 
to  respect  “those  who  are  over  you  in  the  Lord”  (proistamenous) .  Rom  12:8 
speaks  of  the  charism  attached  to  “the  one  who  presides.”  Now,  if  1  Cor  is 
properly  situated  chronologically  between  1  Thes  and  Rom,  would  Paul  have 
used  the  language  of  Rom  12:6-8  when  writing  from  Corinth,  if  the  Corinthian 
church  did  not  also  as  a  matter  of  fact  have  the  same  ecclesial  structure?  The 
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roles  of  Stephanas,  Fortunatus  and  Achaicus  are  instructive  in  this  regard.  In 
1  Cor  16:15  he  speaks  of  their  “service”  to  the  saints,  which  certainly  refers 
not  to  efforts  at  collecting  money  but  to  organizing  the  local  church.  Paul  ex¬ 
plicitly  states  in  16:16  that  he  urges  the  Corinthians  “to  be  subject  [hypotas- 
sesthe]  to  such  men.”  In  other  words,  these  three  men  fulfilled  in  the  local  church 
a  definite  charge  which  Paul  had  personally  commissioned.  These  indications 
point  to  the  fact  that  some  men  were  entrusted  with  special  ministerial  func¬ 
tions,  even  if  the  precise  details  are  obscure.  The  idea  of  a  Corinthian  ministry 
built  entirely  upon  charisms  is  untenable. — M.A.F. 

917.  L.  Johnston,  “The  Flesh  and  the  Spirit,”  Way  11  (2,  71)  91-99. 

When  Paul  contrasts  the  spirit  with  the  flesh,  he  is  looking  at  the  human 

person  from  two  different  points  of  view:  man  with  or  without  the  power  of 
God.  Man  in  himself  is  flesh  while  man  for  the  Lord  is  spirit. — D.J.H. 

918.  J.  Kremer,  “Paul:  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  the  Cause  and  Exemplar  of 
our  Resurrection,”  Concilium  60  (70)  78-91. 

Paul’s  preaching  centers  about  the  cross  of  Christ,  about  his  death  and  resur¬ 
rection  which  is  intimately  connected  with  our  resurrection  as  its  cause.  But 
Christ’s  resurrection  is  also  the  exemplar  of  ours;  both  are  examples  of  God’s 
mighty  deeds;  both  are  effected  through  the  Spirit  of  God;  in  the  resurrection 
our  mortal  bodies  will  be  transformed  and  made  like  the  body  of  Christ’s  glory, 
and  in  the  resurrection  we  shall  share  his  destiny  and  enjoy  a  state  of  living 
union  with  him  and  with  other  Christians  who  likewise  have  risen  from  the 
dead. — J.J.C. 

919.  D.  Luhrmann,  “Rechtfertigung  und  Versohnung.  Zur  Geschichte  der 
paulinischen  Tradition,”  ZeitTheolKirch  67  (4,  70)  437-452. 

History-of-tradition  analysis  must  not  only  take  into  account  the  abstract 
concept  of  tradition,  but  isolate  the  interpretations  imbedded  in  the  traditions 
under  inquiry,  with  special  reference  to  probable  anthropological  interests 
motivating  Paul  in  his  treatment  of  the  traditions.  Unity  in  Paul’s  presentation 
does  not  lie  in  adoption  of  a  single  creed,  but  in  modification  of  various  tradi¬ 
tions,  including  covenant-atonement  (cf.  Rom  3:24-26)  and  cosmic-redemption 
(cf.  2  Cor  5:18-21)  formulations,  under  the  impact  of  his  understanding  of 
justification.  Paul’s  disciples,  including  the  writers  of  Eph  1:7  and  Col  1:14, 
20,  similarly  draw  on  common  traditions,  including  the  motifs  of  salvation,  for¬ 
giveness  and  the  blood  of  Christ  (as  found  in  Rom  3:24-26),  but  subordinate 
them  respectively  in  contexts  of  cosmic  atonement  and  establishment  of  cosmic 
peace.  In  Rom  5:9-11  atonement  is  synonymous  with  justification.  Eph  2:8-10 
borrows  the  theme  of  justification  but  subordinates  it  to  the  tradition  of  cosmic 
atonement,  now  applied  specifically  to  Jews  and  Gentiles.  In  Rom  9 — 11  the 
problem  of  their  relationship  is  subordinate  to  the  theme  of  justification.  Thus, 
what  is  traditional  for  Paul  becomes  interpretation  in  Eph,  and  interpretation 
in  Paul  becomes  in  Eph  the  tradition  that  is  subject  to  interpretation. — F.W.D. 
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920.  J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  “Pauline  Morality.  The  Human  Options,”  Doc 
Life  21  (1,  71)  3-16. 

For  Paul  man  without  Christ  was  simply  a  creature,  but  man  in  Christ  was 
a  new  creature.  Sin  was  a  powerful  force  which  man  cannot  resist,  and  the 
Law  did  nothing  more  than  to  inform  man  of  his  condition.  The  inauthentic 
existence  involved  in  this  state  of  being  without  Christ  was  characterized  by 
egocentrism  and  was  described  by  Paul  as  “flesh.”  By  calling  this  state  “death” 
Paul  implies  that  man  cannot  change  his  condition  unaided.  On  the  other  hand, 
Paul  recognizes  a  God  who,  through  Christ,  has  restored  to  man  the  possibility 
of  achieving  another  mode  of  existence.  Man  in  Christ  shares  in  the  sphere  of 
existence  dominated  by  the  unifying  love  of  God  in  Christ  and  is  liberated  from 
any  compulsion  to  be  other  than  his  true  self.  Moral  problems  arose  from  the 
tension  between  the  “old  man”  and  the  “new  man,”  and  in  this  perspective  Paul 
developed  his  moral  theology. — D.J.H. 

921.  J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  “The  contemporary  value  of  Pauline  moral  im¬ 
peratives,”  DocLife  21  (2,  71)  59-71. 

Since  the  function  of  Paul’s  imperatives  was  to  aid  the  Christian  to  interpret 
his  conversion  in  terms  of  practical  living,  they  can  be  said  to  have  an  educative 
value.  While  Paul  conceived  man’s  commitment  to  Christ  as  a  form  of  sub¬ 
mission,  he  saw  the  determination  of  practical  modalities  as  man’s  responsibility. 
It  is  by  submission  to  God  in  Christ  that  one  acquires  freedom;  one  loses  that 
freedom  if  he  truly  obeys  anybody  or  anything  else.  Many  of  Paul’s  imperatives 
retain  an  immediate  value  for  us  because  they  are  closely  related  to  his  under¬ 
standing  of  authentic  Christian  existence.  However,  there  are  others  (e.g.  his 
imperatives  concerning  women,  slaves  and  the  state)  which  do  not  have  this 
immediate  relationship  to  his  understanding  of  being-in-Christ. — D.J.H. 

922.  J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  “Moral  discernment,”  DocLife  21  (3,  71)  127- 

134. 

For  Paul  love  takes  precedence  over  speculative  principles  no  matter  how 
true  they  might  be.  His  major  contribution  was  to  remove  conscience  from  the 
primacy  accorded  to  it  and  to  make  it  subordinate  to  loving  concern  for  the 
needs  of  others.  Discernment  is  that  sensitivity  which  provides  adequate 
guidance  in  situations  that  resist  purely  intellectual  analysis. — D.J.H. 

923.  J.  H.  Neyrey,  “Boast  in  the  Lord!”  BibToday  53  (71)  291-295. 

While  the  term  “boasting”  is  borrowed  from  Jer  9:23-24  as  an  argument 
in  the  Judaizing  conflict,  it  does  summarize  the  utter  gratuity  of  mercy  and 
redemption.  Paul  boasts  to  emphasize  justification  as  God’s  gift  and  to  establish 
the  credentials  given  him  by  God.  To  boast  in  the  Lord  is  to  boast  of  one’s 
weakness  and  to  avail  oneself  of  the  saving  grace  of  Christ. — D.J.H. 
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924.  G.  Ory,  “Quelle  etait  l’origine  de  Paul?”  CahCercErnRen  18  (69,  ’71) 
11-19. 

1  Cor  9:19-27  suggests  that  Paul  passed  himself  off  as  a  Jew  or  non-Jew  or 
poor  man,  depending  upon  the  expectations  of  his  audience.  A  Jew  could  not 
have  adopted  such  an  attitude. — D.J.H. 

925.  D.  W.  B.  Robinson,  “  ‘Faith  of  Jesus  Christ’ — a  New  Testament  Debate,” 
RefTheolRev  29  (3,  70)  71-81. 

There  is  a  good  case  for  considering  the  instances  in  which  pistis  is  used  in 
relation  to  Christ  (Gal  2:16,  20;  3:22;  Rom  3:22,  26;  Phil  3:9;  Eph  3:12)  to 
refer  to  the  pistis  of  Christ  and  for  holding  that  this  pistis  describes  the  firmness 
exhibited  in  his  self-giving  and  his  passion.  On  the  basis  of  general  Greek  usage 
and  the  NT  there  is  little  ground  for  arguing  that  the  genitive  after  pistis  is 
an  objective  genitive.  Furthermore,  pistis  in  Paul  does  not  refer  only  to  faith 
or  believing  but  more  to  firmness  and  endurance  under  pressure.  So  Gal  2:16-20 
relates  Paul’s  believing  to  Christ’s  firm  adherence  to  the  will  of  God  in  the 
work  of  atonement  and  redemption.  This  sense  of  the  “faith  of  Jesus  Christ”  as 
his  faithful  servitude  to  the  will  of  God  is  present  in  all  the  Pauline  passages 
where  this  phrase  or  parallel  expressions  appear. — D.J.H. 

926.  K.  Romaniuk,  “Der  Begriff  der  Furcht  in  der  Theologie  des  Paulus,” 
BibLeb  11  (3,  70)  168-175. 

Despite  the  centrality  of  God’s  love  in  the  NT,  mention  of  fear  also  recurs 
frequently.  An  examination  at  closer  range  of  the  Pauline  concept  of  fear  is 
instructive.  In  1 — 2  Thes  Paul  generally  avoids  the  terminology  “fear  of  God” 
so  as  to  reassure  his  readers  and  not  to  increase  their  uncertainty  and  concern. 
However,  1  Thes  3:5  and  2  Thes  2:2  allude  to  fear.  In  the  major  epistles 
several  types  of  fear  are  described:  (1)  apostolic  fear,  based  on  his  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  eternal  salvation  of  those  entrusted  to  him  (cf.  1  Cor  2:3; 
Gal  4:11)  ;  (2)  fear  of  punishment,  either  temporal  (sufferings,  imprisonment) 
or  eternal  (cf.  Rom  13:1-7;  2  Cor  7:11).  In  the  Captivity  Epistles  (e.g.  Phil 
2:12;  Eph  5:21)  fear  and  trembling  is  associated  with  personal  salvation.  The 
concept  of  fear,  in  summary,  is  closely  allied  to  the  notion  of  love  of  God  and 
neighbor. — M.A.F. 

927.  K.  Runia,  “The  ‘Gifts  of  the  Spirit,’  ”  RefTheolRev  29  (3,  70)  82-94. 

From  the  lists  of  gifts  in  Rom  12:6-8;  1  Cor  12:4-11;  1  Cor  12:28-31  and 
Eph  4:7-12  an  order  of  importance  can  be  deduced:  apostles,  prophets,  teachers, 
evangelists,  service,  government,  and  the  more  spectacular  gifts.  The  exercise 
of  these  gifts  was  to  be  guided  by  the  edification  of  the  church  and  the  order 
of  congregational  life  and  worship.  The  charisms  of  the  NT  later  issued  into 
fixed  offices.  There  is  no  indication  whatever  in  the  NT  that  the  charisms  were 
meant  only  for  the  apostolic  age  or  that  they  served  only  for  the  authentication 
of  the  apostles  and  their  message. — D.J.H. 
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928.  H.  Schlier,  “Zur  Freiheit  gerufen.  Das  paulinische  Freiheitsverstandnis,” 
GeistLeb  43  (6,  70)  421-436. 

Man  as  a  creature  of  God  was  destined  to  live  a  return  of  thanksgiving  (Rom 
1:21).  In  his  self-surrender  to  God  he  was  to  receive,  express  and  perfect  the 
gift  of  freedom.  But  man’s  actual  state,  as  described  for  instance  by  Rom  7:14 
ff.,  is  one  in  which  he  is  beset  by  a  mysterious  and  sinister  drive  which  sets 
him  against  God  and  makes  freedom  the  goal  of  a  personal  achievement  rather 
than  the  capacity  and  a  reason  for  a  return  of  gratitude.  The  most  striking  ex¬ 
pression  of  this  unfreedom  is  found  in  man’s  relation  to  law  in  which  he  is 
caught  between  a  destructive  disobedience  and  the  obedience  of  coerced  self- 
interest:  it  is  here  that  his  false  autonomy  and  self-seeking  are  enkindled. 
Ultimately  then,  this  force,  manifested  and  working  through  the  law,  brings 
about  death. 

God  reconfers  the  gift  of  freedom  in  the  freedom  of  Jesus  Christ  whose  self¬ 
surrender  to  the  will  of  the  Father  was  carried  out  in  that  act  by  which  the 
insults  men  hurled  at  God  in  the  illusion  and  self-seeking  of  their  unfreedom 
fell  upon  him  (Rom  15:3).  The  freedom  of  Christ  is  imparted  by  his  Spirit, 
who  empowers  men  to  reiterate  the  love  of  Christ.  In  the  life  of  the  Christian 
this  freedom  is  experienced  in  the  faith  by  which  he  obeys  the  good  news  and 
rises  above  the  forces  that  his  self-seeking  held  him  captive  to ;  by  the  love  that 
opens  him  to  the  true  face  of  God  and  his  fellow  man ;  and  the  hope  that  keeps 
him  patient  amid  the  pain  of  imperfect  freedom. — F.M. 

929.  J.  R.  Sheets,  “St.  Paul  as  Teacher,”  BibToday  53  (71)  284-290. 

From  a  Jewish  rabbi  Paul  was  changed  into  the  teacher  of  pagans,  speaking 
with  an  authority  that  came  from  the  fact  of  his  election  by  Christ  and  his 
commission  to  teach  the  word  of  God.  His  teaching  is  marked  by  fidelity  to  the 
word  of  God  and  by  witness  in  his  personal  life  to  the  implications  of  that 
word.  In  and  through  his  teaching  men  are  confronted  with  Christ  himself. — 
D.J.H. 

930.  J.  St^pien,  “Konstytutywne  elementy  ludo  Bozego  w  zrodlach  przed- 
chrzescijanskich  (Les  elements  constitutifs  du  Peuple  de  Dieu  dans  les 
sources  prechretiennes),”  StudTheolVars  8  (2,  70)  11-31. 

With  a  view  to  providing  a  background  for  the  Pauline  notion  of  the  church 
as  people  of  God,  this  article  examines  the  OT  presentation  of  the  people  of 
God,  Israel,  under  the  headings  of  election,  covenant  and  remnant,  which  are  the 
central  concepts  for  Paul  also. 

931.  G.  Strecker,  “Paulus  in  nachpaulinischer  Zeit,”  Kairos  12  (3,  70)  208- 
216. 

In  the  Pauline  corpus  seven  letters  (1  Thes,  1 — 2  Cor,  Rom,  Gal,  Phil,  Phlm) 
are  commonly  accepted  as  genuine,  while  seven  (2  Thes,  Eph,  Col,  1 — 2  Tim, 
Tit,  Heb)  are  clearly  or  probably  not  such,  since  they  portray  an  apostle  quite 
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different  from  the  Paul  of  the  first  group.  Though  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
theologian  of  the  early  church,  his  writings  were  only  gradually  accepted  by 
the  entire  church.  Jewish  Christians  and  Christian  charismatics  opposed  him, 
and  heretics  such  as  the  Gnostic  Valentinus  and  Marcion  appealed  to  him  for 
the  justification  of  their  doctrine.  Also,  the  persecutions  of  the  2nd  century 
practically  wiped  out  the  churches  Paul  had  founded.  Hence  it  is  surprising 
that  the  Pauline  writings  were  ever  admitted  into  the  canon;  their  admission 
can  be  explained  by  certain  additions  and  corrections  made  in  the  Pauline  teach¬ 
ing  by  the  deutero-Pauline  letters.  Nevertheless,  even  then  a  certain  uneasiness 
persisted  as  2  Pet  3:16  reveals. — J.J.C. 

932.  G.  Voss,  “Glaube  und  Taufe  in  den  Paulusbriefen,”  UnaSanc  [Nieder- 
altaich]  25  (4,  70)  371-378. 

Faith  means  the  reception  of  God’s  justification  in  Christ  through  experience 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Faith  is  expressed  in  baptism,  which  is  a  participation  in 
Christ’s  death  and  resurrection.  Baptism  and  subsequent  maturity  in  faith  must 
take  place  in  community. — A.J.S. 

933.  J.  L.  White,  “Introductory  Formulae  in  the  Body  of  the  Pauline  Letter,” 
JournBibLit  90  (1,  71)  91-97. 

Using  the  private  Greek  letters  of  the  papyri  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  twelve 
introductory  formulas,  falling  into  six  formulaic  categories,  may  be  identified  in 
the  genuine  Pauline  letters.  These  formulas,  in  order  of  frequency,  are:  (1)  the 
disclosure  formula,  (2)  the  request  formula,  (3)  joy  expression,  (4)  expression 
of  astonishment,  (5)  statement  of  compliance,  (6)  formulaic  use  of  the  verb 
of  hearing  or  learning. 

By  observing  where  the  first  introductory  formula  begins  and  where  the  last 
terminates  in  the  body  of  the  Pauline  letters,  the  following  may  be  provisionally 
identified  as  the  introductory  section:  Phlm  7-14;  Gal  1:6-14;  Rom  1:13-15; 
1  Thes  2:1-4;  Phil  1:12-18;  1  Cor  1:10-16;  2  Cor  1:8-12.  The  function  of  this 
opening  segment  is  to  introduce  the  information  to  be  conveyed  by  the  body 
of  the  letter.  And  the  information  is  introduced  in  such  a  way  that  a  basis  of 
mutuality  is  founded. — R.J.K. 

Paul,  cf.  §  15-907. 

Romans,  1 — 2  Corinthians 

934.  A.  Feuillet,  “Les  fondements  de  la  morale  chretienne  d’apres  l’fipitre  aux 
Romains,”  RevThom  70  (3,  70)  357-386. 

An  admirable  Christian  ethic  based  essentially  on  faith  and  baptism  is  con¬ 
tained  in  Rom.  Because  of  man’s  weakness  and  the  complexity  of  problems 
which  face  him,  he  frequently  errs  or  is  confused  in  moral  discernment.  How¬ 
ever,  through  faith  and  baptism  the  Christian  is  enabled  better  to  know  what 
is  God’s  will  in  each  particular  case.  The  section  devoted  to  the  strong  and  the 
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weak  (14:1 — 15:13)  aptly  illustrates  the  Apostle’s  principles.  When  he  says 
(14:22-23)  that  everything  that  is  not  from  faith  is  sin,  he  does  not  identify 
faith  with  conscience  but  means  that  the  convictions  arising  from  faith  should 
always  regulate  conscience  and  the  moral  decisions  of  Christians. 

Next  the  article  considers  how  the  moral  imperatives  are  connected  with  the 
Christian  kairos  and  the  new  condition  of  the  baptized.  According  to  the  NT 
the  kairos  is  essentially  the  epoch  of  Jesus’  coming,  an  epoch  which  had  its 
culminating  point  in  the  passion  and  the  paschal  mystery  and  has  its  crowning 
glory  in  his  triumphant  return.  Serving  the  kairos  means  profiting  from  the 
extraordinary  grace  offered  by  Christ’s  coming  upon  earth  (cf.  Rom  13:11; 
2  Cor  6:1-2).  In  his  moral  exhortations  Paul  sometimes  states  what  man  has 
become  from  the  fact  of  baptism  (the  baptismal  indicative),  sometimes  what 
he  should  be  thanks  to  constant  renewal  (moral  imperative).  Because  Chris¬ 
tians  are  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  they  have  certain  obligations  which 
presuppose  two  virtues,  humility  and  brotherly  charity.  As  in  1  Cor  13 — 14, 
Rom  stresses  that  only  fraternal  charity  can  build  up  the  interior  of  the  Christian 
community,  while  the  opposite  tendencies  inevitably  destroy  it. 

Throughout  the  epistle  Paul  makes  it  clear  that  the  moral  obligations  im¬ 
posed  on  Christians  derive  from  the  kerygma ,  the  proclamation  of  salvation 
brought  through  Christ.  Rom  shows  that  morality  depends  on  Christ  in  two 
ways.  First,  it  is  closely  linked  to  the  work  of  justification  and  sanctification 
resulting  from  faith  in  Christ.  Secondly,  Paul’s  moral  teachings  frequently 
echo  those  of  Christ;  in  fact  it  has  been  said  that  one  can  find  a  trace  of  the 
Gospels  in  every  verse  of  Rom  1 — 14.  Paul,  however,  is  original,  and  his 
originality  appears  in  his  linking  Christian  action  and  its  obligations  to  the 
transformation  effected  in  man  by  baptism  and  to  his  insertion  into  the  body 
of  Christ. — J.J.C. 

935.  A.  Feuillet,  “Loi  ancienne  et  Morale  chretienne  d’apres  1’fLpitre  aux 
Romains,”  NouvRevTheol  92  (8,  70)  785-805. 

Four  statements  in  Rom  which  seem  to  be  mutually  contradictory  or  unjust 
to  the  Mosaic  Law  are  first  examined  by  themselves  and  then  a  synthesis  is 
proposed.  The  first  text  states  that  the  regime  of  faith  in  Christ  confirms  the 
Law  (Rom  3:31).  Most  of  the  legislative  texts  of  the  OT  are  linked  to  the 
establishment  of  the  covenant  between  Yahweh  and  Israel.  The  Torah  is  essen¬ 
tially  connected  with  salvation-history  and  with  the  totality  of  God’s  divine 
revelation  in  the  OT.  Thus  understood,  the  Law  cannot  perish,  and  the  Apostle 
protests  that  he  does  not  intend  to  abolish  but  rather  to  give  its  true  meaning 
to  the  Law,  i.e.  the  entirety  of  the  teaching  previously  given  by  God. 

The  deliverance  from  the  Law  of  sin  and  of  death  (8:2).  That  the  Spirit 
was  given  in  the  OT  is  admitted  by  all  scholars  though  they  differ  on  whether 
it  was  given  externally  to  the  Law  or  whether  the  giving  of  the  Spirit  in  the  OT 
and  in  the  NT  differed  only  in  degree.  Paul  therefore  could  not  consider  the 
Mosaic  Law  in  itself  a  law  of  sin  and  death;  he  could  do  so  only  by  viewing 
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it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Judaizers  who  wrongly  separated  the  Mosaic  Law 
from  the  law  of  divine  mercy  which  was  its  source  and  from  the  covenant  of 
which  it  was  the  sign. 

Christ  the  end  of  the  Law  (Rom  10:4).  Paul  has  been  accused  of  giving  a 
countersense  to  the  Deuteronomic  text  cited  in  Rom  10:5,  but  a  study  of  the 
OT  context  shows  that  the  Apostle  is  faithful  to  the  mind  of  the  writer. 
Properly  interpreted,  the  text  from  Deuteronomy  bears  witness  in  favor  of  the 
Apostle’s  meaning  since  his  argument  is  directed  against  the  erroneous  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Judaizers. 

Christian  charity  is  the  fullness  of  the  Law  (Rom  13:8-10.  Plerdma,  “full¬ 
ness,”  here  as  elsewhere  in  Paul  is  taken  in  a  passive  sense,  and  consequently 
the  verse  means  not  that  charity  is  identified  with  fulfilling  all  the  precepts  of 
the  Mosaic  Law;  rather  the  meaning  is  that  all  the  precepts  of  the  Law  are 
contained  in  the  virtue  of  charity.  This  charity,  as  is  manifest  from  Rom  1 — 8, 
is  rooted  in  faith  and  the  love  of  God. 

In  fine,  Rom  contains  two  contrasting  views  of  the  Law.  One  considers  it 
as  essentially  connected  with  the  covenant  as  an  indispensable  but  outdated 
period  in  salvation-history.  The  other  view  considers  the  Law  as  falsely  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  Judaizers  who  detached  it  from  its  historical  context,  the  cove¬ 
nant,  and  erected  it  into  an  absolute.  Thus  Paul  recognizes  it  as  an  instrument 
of  sin  and  of  death.  Finally,  since  many  Jewish  scholars  have  been  offended  by 
Paul’s  remarks  about  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  proper  understanding  of  his  mind  is 
all  the  more  important  in  order  to  remove  this  painful  misunderstanding  and  to 
promote  good  will  and  to  further  ecumenism. — J.J.C. 

936.  P.  R.  Williams,  “Paul’s  Purpose  in  Writing  Romans,”  BiblSac  128  (509, 
71)  62-67. 

While  Rom  is  clearly  one  of  Paul’s  most  theological  epistles,  he  was  writing 
in  a  concrete  situation.  Aware  of  the  basic  division  in  the  Roman  church  be- 

v 

tween  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians,  Paul  sought  to  show  God’s  sovereign 
purpose  and  plan  in  his  dealing  with  mankind,  to  show  how  Jew  and  Gentile 
fit  into  this,  and  to  exhort  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  to  receive  one  another 
and  to  live  in  harmony.  Thus  Rom  9 — 11  forms  the  culmination  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  contained  in  the  theological  portion  of  the  epistle. — D.J.H. 

Romans,  cf.  §  15-846. 

937.  B.  Noack,  “Celui  qui  court.  Rom.  IX,  16,”  StudTheol  24  (2,  ’70)  113-116. 

The  imagery  of  running  in  the  verse  is  commonly  understood  as  derived  from 
the  Greek  race  course,  but  it  can  be  taken  from  Jewish  thought.  Thus  Ps 
118:32  (MT  119:32)  reads  liodon  entoldn  sou  edramon,  where  “run”  means 
to  run  after,  be  zealous  for  the  Law.  Paul  would  be  familiar  with  this  verse, 
and  the  idea  of  running  after,  pursuing,  being  zealous  for  the  Law  occurs  also 
in  rabbinical  writings. — J.J.C. 
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938.  [Rom  10:4-5]  W.  J.  Kaiser,  Jr.,  “Leviticus  18:5  and  Paul:  Do  This  and 
You  Shall  Live  (Eternally ?),”  JournEvangTheolSoc  14  (1,  71)  19-28. 

Contrary  to  the  views  of  many  interpreters,  in  the  OT  there  is  no  evidence 
of  a  conditional  or  hypothetical  offer  of  salvation  under  the  Law  for  Israel,  nor 
indeed  is  the  way  opened  there  for  Paul’s  relating  sin  to  the  Law.  Lev  18:5 
does  not  refer  to  an  offer  of  eternal  life  as  a  reward  for  perfect  Law-keeping. 
In  Rom  10:4-5  Christ  is  the  “end”  of  the  Law  in  a  teleological  sense;  Moses 
and  Paul  refer  to  the  same  righteousness,  which  is  God’s  as  contrasted  with 
“their  own”  (10:3).— G.W.M. 

939.  [Rom  14:5-6]  R.  Dederen,  “On  Esteeming  One  Day  Better  Than  An¬ 
other,”  AndUnivSemStud  9(1,  71)  16-35. 

The  special  days  of  the  week  mentioned  in  Rome  14:5  were  probably  fast 
days.  This  suggestion  is  based  on  the  context  itself  in  which  abstinence  is  the 
predominant  feature.  It  may  even  be  that  among  the  faithful  who  strictly  ab¬ 
stained  from  flesh  and  wine  there  were  others  who  did  so  only  on  certain  days. 
Paul  is  convinced  that  these  differences  of  opinion  regarding  fast  days  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fundamental  Christian  experience.  Whether  they  observe 
holy  days  or  not,  whether  they  partake  or  refrain  from  food,  the  actions  of 
Christians  are  regulated  by  the  great  principle  of  the  lordship  of  Christ. — D.J.H. 

940.  K.  P.  Donfried,  “A  Short  Note  on  Romans  16,”  JournBibLit  89  (4,  70) 
441-449. 

Once  all  the  Jewish  Christians  had  to  leave  Rome  in  A.D.  49  under  the  edict 
of  Claudius,  the  Roman  church  was  completely  in  the  hands  of  Gentile  Chris¬ 
tians.  When  the  Jewish  Christians  returned  after  Claudius’  death  in  54,  the  old 
problem  of  Jewish-Gentile  relationships  again  emerged.  This  hypothesis  of 
W.  Marxsen  explains  why  in  Rom  Paul  reflects  upon  and  reiterates  themes 
from  his  previous  correspondence  and  why  the  themes  in  this  letter  are  not 
dissimilar  to  the  approaching  situation  in  Jerusalem.  If  this  theory  is  correct, 
then  it  follows  that  Rom  16  was  an  original  part  of  the  epistle  and  that  the 
people  whom  Paul  is  greeting  are  persons  he  has  met  along  his  journeys  and 
who  are  now  in  Rome  after  Claudius’  death.  The  fact  that  Prisca  and  Aquila 
are  not  Jewish  names  proves  nothing,  since  being  a  Jew  did  not  necessitate 
having  a  Jewish  name.  Furthermore,  given  the  movements  from  Asia  Minor 
to  Rome,  it  is  certainly  possible  that  Epaenetus  ( aparche  tes  Asias )  could  be 
in  Rome.  None  of  the  other  objections  is  decisive.  The  closing  doxology 
(16:25-27)  may  well  stem  from  Marcion;  Rom  most  likely  ended  at  16:23. 
The  unusual  listing  of  names  at  the  end  of  the  letter  implies  that  Paul  is 
marshaling  as  much  support  as  possible  in  addressing  a  church  which  he  had 
neither  founded  nor  visited.  Finally,  neither  the  themes  nor  the  style  of  16:17-20 
are  un-Pauline.  Therefore,  if  one  accepts  Marxsen’s  thesis  concerning  the 
purpose  of  Rom,  it  is  most  probable  that  Rom  16  was  an  integral  part  of  Paul’s 
original  edition. — D.J.H. 
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941.  W.  O.  Fitch,  “Paul,  Apollos,  Cephas,  Christ.  Studies  in  Texts:  1  Corin¬ 
thians  1:  12,”  Theology  74  (607,  71)  18-24. 

The  Paul-party  would  be  those  who  accepted  the  theology  of  Gal  and  (if  we 
regard  Acts  15  as  historical)  accepted  the  Jerusalem  decree,  but  with  re¬ 
luctance,  using  to  the  full  such  liberty  as  it  gave.  The  name  of  Peter  would  be 
claimed  by  a  group  not  willing  to  be  bound  stringently  by  the  Law  but  ready 
to  make  concessions  to  the  Judaizers.  The  Christ-party  would  emphasize  its 
belief  that  Jesus  was  the  promised  messiah  and  by  implication  dissociate  itself 
from  the  more  developed  Christology  of  Paul.  Apollos  may  have  taught  some 
form  of  mysticism  which  might  be  regarded  by  some  as  an  advance  on  Paul’s 
“milk”  or  which  had  not  yet  been  evaluated  by  Paul. — D.J.H. 

942.  J.  M.  Ross,  “Not  Above  What  is  Written.  A  Note  on  1  Cor  4:6,”  Exp 
Times  82  (7,  71)  215-217. 

The  conjecture  that  the  words  to  me  hyper  ha  gegraptai  are  a  gloss  which 
has  crept  into  the  text  is  not  convincing:  there  is  no  positive  evidence  for  it;  it 
would  be  unique  in  the  NT ;  it  is  hardly  credible  that  the  extremely  complicated 
process  necessary  for  the  inclusion  of  the  gloss  could  have  been  completed 
within  120  years  from  the  writing  of  the  MS ;  early  NT  MSS  which  favor 
shorter  readings  include  it;  the  wording  is  inherently  improbable  for  a  gloss. 
The  text  yields  a  perfectly  intelligible  sense  without  the  gloss  theory.  The 
word  to  is  a  signal  that  what  follows  is  a  quotation,  no  doubt  of  some  familiar 
saying.  Paul  may  be  saying  that  Apollos  and  he  were  living  examples  of  “keep 
within  the  rules.” — D.J.H. 

943.  H.  Langkammer,  “Literarische  und  theologische  Einzelstiicke  in  I  Kor. 
VIII.  6,”  NT  Stud  17  (2,  71)  193-197. 

Before  Paul  and  contemporaneous  with  him  there  was  most  probably  a 
Christian  confession  of  monotheism  which  read:  one  God  the  Father — one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  To  this  formula  the  idea  of  creation  was  often  added,  as  some 
NT  parallels  indicate,  so  that  the  confession  read:  one  God  the  Father  from 
whom  and  unto  whom  are  all  things,  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  through  whom 
are  all  things.  As  such  the  statement  referred  to  the  world  and  not  to  the 
salvation  of  men.  The  soteriological  idea  does  not  seem  to  have  been  combined 
with  the  formula  prior  to  Paul  and  in  his  writings  not  before  1  Cor  8:6.  In  fact, 
he  seems  to  be  responsible  for  adding  to  the  confession  the  idea  of  salvation. 
The  immediate  occasion  appears  to  be  the  dangers  threatening  the  Corinthian 
church  which  led  the  Apostle  to  encourage  his  converts  by  proclaiming  that 
“for  us”  God  the  Father  is  the  only  source  and  final  end  of  all  things,  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  mediator  of  creation  and  the  mediator  of  salvation. — 
J.J.C. 
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944.  [1  Cor  12 — 14]  L.  T.  Johnson,  “Norms  for  True  and  False  Prophecy  in 
First  Corinthians,”  AmBenRev  22  (1,  71)  29-45. 

From  a  survey  of  1  Cor  12 — 14  it  is  possible  to  state  some  norms  for  true 
and  false  prophecy.  (1)  It  is  the  task  of  the  whole  community  to  judge  the 
manifestations  of  the  Spirit.  (2)  True  prophecy  exposes  itself  and  submits  to 
the  judgment  and  criticism  of  the  community.  (3)  Prophecy  exists  first  of  all 
for  the  building  up  of  the  community  in  faith  and  love,  and  not  for  the 
prophet’s  aggrandizement.  (4)  True  prophetic  inspiration  is  not  at  the  whim 
of  the  prophet  but  depends  on  a  revelation  from  God.  (5)  The  prophet  is  in 
control  of  the  manifestations  of  revelation,  for  this  revelation  respects  and 
enlightens  his  own  understanding.  (6)  The  true  prophet  respects  the  order  of 
gifts  in  the  community  which  is  an  order  of  unity  in  and  through  diversity.— 
D.J.H. 

945.  G.  Dautzenberg,  “Zum  religionsgeschichtlichen  Hintergrund  der  diakrisis 
pneumaton  (1  Kor  12,  10),”  BibZeit  15  (1,  71)  93-104. 

“Distinguishing  of  spirits”  is  usually  interpreted  to  mean  discerning  which 
spirits  are  good  and  which  are  bad.  Hellenistic  and  Jewish  evidence  suggests 
the  meaning  “explanation  of  revelations  of  the  spirit.”  In  pagan  Greek  literature 
words  from  the  root  krin-  refer  to  the  ability  to  interpret  what  an  oracle,  etc., 
says  must  be  done.  Explanation  of  the  oracle  or  dream  itself  is  covered  by  the 
root  ly-.  In  the  LXX,  Josephus,  etc.,  krin-  widens  in  meaning  to  include  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  omen,  dream  or  oracle.  This  interpretation  itself  is  a  charis¬ 
matic  activity  and  connected  to  prophecy.  This  relationship  between  revelations 
and  interpretation  is  reflected  in  both  1  Cor  12:10  and  14:29. — A.J.S. 

946.  R.  P.  Martin,  “A  Suggested  Exegesis  of  1  Corinthians  13:13,”  ExpTimes 
82  (4,  71)  119-120. 

1  Cor  13:13b  is  usually  translated,  “.  .  .  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  love.” 
(RSV)  A  more  natural  translation  is  “.  .  .  greater  than  these  (three)  is  the 
love  [of  God].”  On  this  understanding,  meizon  assumes  its  normal  comparative 
force;  touton  is  a  comparative  rather  than  partitive  genitive;  and  the  definite 
article  has  a  familiar  force.  Finally,  the  pre-eminence  accorded  to  the  love  of 
God  is  consistent  with  Pauline  theology. — A.J.S. 

947.  [1  Cor  15:1-11]  G.  Delling,  “Die  bleibende  Bedeutsamkeit  der  Verkiind- 
igung  des  Anfangs  im  Urchristentum,”  TheolLitZeit  95  (11,  70  )  801- 
809. 

Analysis  of  1  Cor  15:3-5  in  comparison  with  other  NT  texts  suggests  that 
early  Christian  preaching  developed  certain  emphases  which  can  be  isolated 
from  other  materials.  Most  important  are  those  statements  about  the  crucifixion 
and  resurrection — those  events  which  are  supposed  at  the  very  beginning  of 
Christianity.  The  significance  of  the  crucifixion  as  the  saving  act  of  God  is 
emphasized  while  the  resurrection  gives  this  interpretation  of  the  crucifixion 
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a  real  legitimacy.  Implied  in  the  early  Christian  understanding  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  is  the  notion  that  Jesus  is  exalted  at  the  right  hand  of  God  and  will  come 
again  with  power.  In  other  words,  Jesus  is  Lord.  Thus  1  Cor  15:1-5,  11  shows 
that  Paul  is  conscious  of  a  genuine  continuity  between  his  own  preaching  and 
the  earliest  proclamation  of  the  Jerusalem  church  concerning  those  decisive 
events  which  gave  birth  to  the  Christian  community. — D.J.H. 

948.  [1  Cor  15:35-52]  M.  Carrez,  “With  what  Body  do  the  Dead  rise  again?” 
Concilium  60  (  70  )  92-102. 

In  Gal,  1 — 2  Cor,  Phil  and  Rom,  Paul  understands  body  as  the  human  person 
in  its  entirety,  as  the  ego  in  its  continuity,  identity  and  transformation.  1  Cor 
15:42-44  stresses  the  continuity  between  the  earthly  and  the  risen  body.  1  Cor 
15:45-52  presents  three  initiatives  of  God.  The  first  is  the  human  being,  a  living 
person  who  is  one  of  God’s  creatures  like  Adam.  The  second  initiative  is  Christ’s 
creative  act  allowing  the  inner  man  to  journey  toward  his  perfection.  The  third 
initiative  is  the  resurrection  which  brings  the  body,  i.e.  the  reality  of  the  person, 
to  its  fulfillment. 

From  the  time  of  the  second  initiative  of  God  the  body  can  be  called  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor  6:16).  From  the  third  initiative  (resurrec¬ 
tion)  onward,  the  body  will  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Spirit,  a  person 
totally  renewed  by  the  creative  act.  Writing  for  the  Greeks,  Luke  and  John 
make  clear  Jesus’  initiative  at  the  time  of  the  resurrection:  the  appearances 
depend  on  him  and  not  on  his  disciples;  furthermore  Jesus  shows  himself  in 
his  true  reality,  because  while  being  the  same,  he  has  become  truly  different. 
Paul  takes  this  facet  of  identity  combined  with  a  revealing  difference  and  in 
two  ways  brings  out  its  consequences  for  the  faithful:  if  Jesus  is  not  risen, 
there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead;  furthermore  the  transformed  body  proves 
that  the  resurrection  has  taken  place,  the  lowly  body  of  humiliation  has  become 
a  glorious  body  (Phil  3:21). — J.J.C. 

949.  [2  Cor  4:7]  E.  F.  F.  Bishop,  “Pots  of  Earthenware,”  Evang Quart  43 
(1,  71)  3-5. 

When  Paul  in  2  Cor  4:7  says  that  “we  have  this  treasure  in  pots  of  earthen¬ 
ware,”  he  evokes  in  his  readers  a  familiar  image.  Earthenware  pots  of  various 
sizes  were  used  for  storage;  one  of  the  Qumran  jars  had  the  owner’s  name 
inscribed  on  it.  While  most  broken  pots  were  relegated  to  the  dump,  some  were 
used  for  writing.  Earthenware  lamps  were  also  very  common. — D.J.H. 

Galatians — Pastorals 

950.  R.  Jewett,  “The  Agitators  and  the  Galatian  Congregation,”  NTStud  17 
(2,  71)  198-212. 

The  Galatian  agitators  apparently  came  from  Judea  where  Jewish  Christians 
were  stimulated  by  Zealotic  pressure  into  a  nomistic  campaign  against  their 
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fellow  Christians  in  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties.  The  purpose  of  this 
campaign  was  to  avert  suspicion  that  they  were  in  communion  with  lawless 
Gentiles.  It  seems  these  Jewish  Christians  convinced  themselves  that  they  would 
be  safe  from  reprisals  by  the  Zealots  if  they  could  induce  their  fellow  Gentile 
Christians  to  accept  circumcision.  Hence  Paul  could  sarcastically  say  the 
agitators  are  glorying  in  your  flesh  (Gal  6:13).  The  attack  upon  Paul  is 
subtle;  it  is  not  directly  against  his  teaching,  but  they  claim  to  supplement  or 
perfect  it.  They  are  content  with  the  first  visible  steps,  circumcision  and  the 
observance  of  the  cultic  calendar.  The  proposal  of  circumcision  as  a  perfection 
would  appeal  to  Greeks  because  such  was  the  aim  of  the  mystery  religions  and 
of  Greek  philosophy.  Furthermore,  an  instinctive  respect  for  the  cosmic  powers 
would  help  them  to  adopt  the  calendar  whose  mystery,  it  was  claimed,  was 
revealed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  OT. 

As  for  the  congregation  itself,  that  seems  to  have  had  an  enthusiastic  self- 
consciousness,  based  on  possession  of  the  Spirit,  which  led  to  the  denial  of 
established  authority,  to  a  libertinistic  view  of  ethical  questions  and  to  the 
rejection  of  future  judgment  on  the  basis  of  works.  This  tendency  could  be 
described  as  pneumatic  libertinism.  However  it  was  not  Gnosticism,  since  the 
thoroughgoing  dualism  characteristic  of  that  movement  is  absent,  and  there  is 
no  indication  that  sophia  and  gnosis  are  here  connected  with  pneuma. — J.J.C. 

951.  A.  Feuillet,  “ ‘Chercher  a  persuader  Dieu.’  (Ga  I  10a).  Le  debut  de 
l’Lpitre  aux  Galates  et  la  scene  mattheenne  de  Cesaree  de  Philippe,” 
NovTest  12  (4,  70)  350-360. 

Paul  asks  whether  he  is  seeking  to  peitho  (persuade,  please?)  men  or  God. 
The  verb  means  to  induce  a  person  to  change  his  mind  and  not  to  please,  which 
would  be  giving  in  to  another’s  opinion.  The  apostles  persuaded  men  to  accept 
the  gospel,  but  does  one  “persuade”  or  seek  to  make  God  change  his  mind?  The 
oft-neglected  conjunction  gar  helps  to  indicate  the  true  sense  of  Gal  1:10:  At 
this  very  moment,  while  I  proclaim  anathema,  am  I  fool  enough  to  think  that 
I  can  force  God  to  my  way  of  thinking? 

The  Apostle  seems  to  be  contrasting  his  conduct  with  that  of  Peter  at  Caesarea 
Philippi.  When  Jesus  announces  his  passion,  Peter  comes  to  his  aid  (proslab  o- 
menos  auton )  and  wishes  to  dissuade  him  from  the  way  of  the  cross.  On  the 
other  hand  Paul  denies  that  he  is  seeking  to  force  God  to  endorse  the  Pauline 
teaching  on  freedom  from  the  Law.  Secondly,  Jesus  reproaches  Peter  for 
sharing  the  mind  of  Satan  and  not  of  God.  And  Paul  proclaims  anathema 
against  anyone,  even  an  angel,  who  would  oppose  his  gospel.  Our  interpretation 
explains  the  surprising  use  of  peithein  with  God  as  object,  and,  if  the  hypothesis 
is  true,  would  indicate  that  Paul  knew  of  a  tradition  underlying  Mt  16:13-23 
which  linked  together  Peter’s  confession  and  his  rebuke  from  Jesus,  contrary 
to  many  recent  authors.  In  his  recent  commentary,  Galatians  (1969),  p.  44, 
J.  Bligh  reaches  the  same  conclusion  by  another  way. — J.J.C. 
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952.  I.  Lonning,  “Paulus  und  Petrus.  Gal.  2,11  ff.  als  kontroverstheologisches 
Fundamentalproblem,”  StudTheol  24  (1,  VO)  1-69. 

The  account  of  the  conflict  at  Antioch  in  which  Paul  felt  obliged  to  launch  a 
frontal  attack  on  Peter’s  erroneous  behavior  is  not  simply  a  casual  recollection 
but  an  important  link  in  his  chain  of  argumentation.  The  reference  in  Gal  1:1 
that  Paul  was  an  apostle  sent,  not  by  men  or  by  any  man  (e.g.  Peter),  but  by 
Jesus  Christ  finds  confirmation  at  Antioch  in  Paul’s  freedom  to  assert  his 
independence  from  Peter  and  his  equal  stature  as  an  apostle  even  to  the  point 
of  openly  challenging  his  teaching.  The  passage  is  a  crux  interpretum  for 
understanding  the  nature  and  limits  of  Petrine  primacy. 

The  patristic  exegesis  of  this  passage,  typified  in  the  explanations  of  Tertul- 
lian  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  tended  to  play  down  the  seriousness  of  the 
conflict  and  refused  to  admit  that  doctrinal  error  on  the  part  of  Peter  was  even 
conceivable.  Reformation  exegesis  was  more  realistic.  Luther  wrote  that 
Peter  had  clearly  committed  a  mortal  sin.  Eck  explains  the  passage  as  proof 
that  Peter  was  involved  in  a  heresy  which  threatened  the  entire  church.  Nine¬ 
teenth-century  exegesis,  exemplified  in  J.  B.  Lightfoot’s  commentary,  tended  to 
rejoin  the  patristic  views,  underestimating  the  theological  seriousness  of  the 
conflict  and  its  implications.  Today,  however,  even  among  Catholic  scholars 
the  point  of  the  pericope  is  not  being  ignored.  H.  Kung  has  shown  how 
Catholicism  has  stressed  Petrine  power  over  Petrine  service  in  its  notion  of 
primacy  by  skirting  Gal  2:11-14. 

Hermeneutic  and  dogmatic  conclusions  are  drawn  from  these  considerations. 
Gal  2:11-14  offers  encouragement  to  those  who  protest  when  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  is  being  clouded  by  absolutizing  human  traditions. — M.A.F. 

953r.  [Eph]  F.-J.  Steinmetz,  Protologische  Heils-Zuversicht  [cf.  NT  A  14, 
p.  354]. 

G.  Schille,  TheolLitZeit  95  (9,  ’70)  661-663. — The  value  of  the  work  is 
diminished  by  its  peculiar  methodology.  The  problem  raised  by  the  tenses  of 
verbs  in  Col  and  Eph  is  not  grasped  in  an  adequate  way.  Also,  the  history-of- 
religions  questions  are  treated  only  in  passing.  Finally,  Steinmetz  is  overly 
dependent  on  secondary  literature,  particularly  on  recent  commentaries  and 
lexicons. — D.J.H. 

954.  [Eph  2:14-18]  A.  Gonzales  Lamadrid,  “Ipse  est  pax  nostra,”  EstB'ib 
29  (1-2,  70)  101-136;  (3,  70)  227-266.  [Cf.  §  15-613.] 

Eph  2:11-22  is  one  of  four  syntheses  which  form  the  dogmatic  part  of  Eph. 
In  these  humanity  is  divided  into  two  groups,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  this  di¬ 
vision  is  the  main  theme  of  the  first  part  of  Eph.  Eph. 2: 11-22  considers  salva¬ 
tion-history  in  the  period  before  Christ  (11-12),  in  his  coming  and  in  his  work 
(13-18),  and  at  the  time  of  the  Epistle  (19-22).  The  conversion  of  the  Gentiles 
is  described  in  the  key  verse  (v.  13)  as  a  bringing  of  them  near.  Though  Eph 
2:14-18  is  concerned  with  restoring  peace  among  men,  at  the  same  time  it 
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describes  the  establishment  of  man’s  peace  with  God.  Peace  among  men  is 
considered  as  peace  between  Gentiles  and  Jews  and  as  a  consequence  of  peace 
with  God.  Eph  2:14-18  sets  forth  the  final  solution  of  the  Gentile-Jewish 
problem  which  was  dominant  in  Paul’s  life  and  thought.  The  final  culmination 
of  all  salvation-history  is  found  in  Eph  2:14-18  where  Christ  appears  as  the 
personification  of  peace  and  his  death  as  establishing  peace  between  Gentile 
and  Jew  and  between  God  and  man.  Though  it  contains  negative  elements,  the 
NT  peace  of  Eph  2:14-18  is  eminently  positive  in  content.  Finally,  when 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  Pauline  corpus  and  with  the  Hebrew  OT,  the 
wording,  structure  and  theological  substance  of  Eph  2:14-18  make  it  probable 
that  the  passage  had  a  Gnostic  Sits  im  Leben,  as  H.  Schlier  proposed. — J.J.C. 

955.  R.  Jewett,  “Conflicting  movements  in  the  early  church  as  reflected  in 
Philippians,”  NovTest  12  (4,  70)  362-390. 

“Assuming  the  dispatch  of  one  letter  from  Ephesus  to  Philippi  around  54-55 
A.D.,  the  article  seeks  to  determine  the  character  of  the  groups  Paul  discusses. 
The  critics  of  Paul’s  imprisonment  in  Ph.  i  15  ff.  are  linked  to  those  ‘who 
look  after  their  own  interests’  in  ii  21  and  identified  as  divine-man  missionaries 
who  felt  his  humiliating  imprisonment  jeopardized  the  mission.  The  references 
to  the  Philippian  congregation  are  seen  to  reveal  a  piety  marked  by  Hellenistic 
enthusiasm.  The  opponents  in  iii  17  ff.  are  identified  as  libertinists  expelled 
during  Paul’s  initial  mission  in  Philippi  who  deny  the  saving  efficacy  of  the 
cross  and  boast  in  immoral  behavior.  The  opponents  in  iii  2  ff.  are  Judaizing 
missionaries  who  potentially  threaten  the  congregation  by  offering  circumcision 
as  a  means  to  gain  perfection.  The  enthusiastic  piety  of  the  Philippian  congrega¬ 
tion  thus  lent  itself  to  an  appeal  from  both  the  libertinists  and  the  Judaizers,  and 
Paul’s  argument  is  seen  as  an  attempt  to  establish  a  cross-oriented  concept  of 
humility  and  an  apocalyptically-grounded  sense  of  history  to  counter  their 
propaganda  and  at  the  same  time  to  correct  the  Philippians’  viewpoint.”  [Au¬ 
thor’s  abstract.] 

956.  G.  M.  Lee,  “Philippians  I  22-3,”  NovTest  12  (4,  70)  361. 

Libanius  (Oration  17,  29,  R  518,  F  218)  has  an  expression  reminiscent  of 
Phil  1:22-23.  This  bitter  enemy  of  the  Christians  can  hardly  be  dependent  on 
Paul.  It  is  suggested  that  the  similarity  may  be  explained  by  postulating  the 
existence  of  a  common  source,  the  hexameter  line  Thymos  nyn  analysai  andge 
me.  Kreisson  apelthein. — J.J.C. 

957.  [Phil  2:6]  R.  W.  Hoover,  “The  Harpagmos  Enigma:  A  Philological 
Solution,”  HarvTheolRev  64  (1,  71)  95-119. 

Over  50  years  ago  W.  Jaeger  noted  that  harpagma  often  occurs  in  connection 
with  accusatives  hermaion ,  heurema  and  eutychma  along  with  the  verbs  liegeis- 
thai,  poieisthai  and  tithesthai.  However,  Jaeger  and  subsequent  interpreters 
have  not  seen  that  the  precise  significance  of  the  word  is  the  idea  of  taking 
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advantage  of  an  opportunity.  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  uses  harpagma  and  har- 
pagmos  as  synonyms  in  reference  to  death,  and  in  both  cases  death  appears  as 
an  advantage  to  be  seized.  Other  texts  confirm  this  usage.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  terms  carry  a  different  meaning  when  they  function  otherwise  than  as  a 
predicate  accusative  with  poieisthai  and  similar  verbs.  These  considerations 
make  it  possible  to  translate  Phil  2:6  in  a  way  which  is  appropriate  to  the 
present  context  and  confirmed  by  comparable  usage  in  other  literature:  “He 
did  not  regard  being  equal  with  God  as  something  to  take  advantage  of,”  or, 
more  idiomatically,  “as  something  to  use  for  his  own  advantage.” — D .J.H. 

958.  A.  Feuillet,  “L’hymne  christologique  de  l’fipitre  aux  Philippiens  (2, 
6-11),”  EspVie  80  (51,  70)  733-741. 

A  survey  of  the  problems  inherent  in  the  interpretation  of  the  hymn,  based 
on  the  author’s  previous  articles  on  the  subject  [cf.  §§  10-1016;  11-378],  with 
new  emphases  and  bibliographical  updating.  The  conclusion  presents  some  re¬ 
flections  on  the  nature  of  biblical  translation  for  use  in  the  liturgy. — G.W.M. 

959.  [Col]  J.  S.  Stewart,  “A  first-century  heresy  and  its  modern  counter¬ 
part,”  Scot] ournTheol  23  (4,  70)  420-436. 

The  distinctive  and  permanent  quality  of  Col  is  its  witness  to  the  finality, 
adequacy  and  all-sufficiency  of  the  cosmic  Christ.  Its  peculiar  historical  interest 
is  in  its  rejoinder  to  the  phenomenon  of  religious  syncretism,  a  problem  today 
as  Christianity  is  urged  to  surrender  its  supernaturalism,  historicism  and 
eschatologism. 

Four  factors  explain  the  rise  of  the  Colossian  heresy:  the  historical  one- 
world  movement;  the  psychological  movement  away  from  conservatism  and 
exclusivism  toward  experiment  and  innovation;  philosophical-mystical  Stoic 
syncretism;  and  theosophical  Gnosticism.  The  Christian  heresy  was  composed 
of  a  theocrasia  of  Greek,  Oriental,  Jewish  and  Christian  sources. 

Paul  rejects  the  Colossian  syncretism,  taking  up  the  opponents’  own  diction 
to  emphasize  the  historicity  of  the  Christian  gospel,  its  universality  and  its 
ethics. — W.G.D. 

Colossians,  cf.  §  15-953r. 

960.  [Col  1:15-20]  B.  Vawter,  “The  Colossians  Hymn  and  the  Principle  of 
Redaction,”  CathBibQuart  33  (1,  71)  62-81. 

The  Pauline  author  of  Col  incorporated  into  his  writing  a  hymn  or  a  com¬ 
position  having  a  hymnic  structure  (Col  1:15-20)  which  was  not  originally  of 
his  own  devising.  While  the  hymn  contains  elements  of  Jewish  Wisdom 
speculation  and  of  the  Gnostic  redeemer-myth,  it  is  not  explained  wholly  by 
either  of  them  and  is  partially  in  conflict  with  both  of  them.  Rather,  the  hymn 
is  a  literary  and  thought  form  that  has  developed  out  of  the  Christian  experi¬ 
ence  and  contains  a  theology  which  turns  up  elsewhere  in  the  NT  canon. 
Analysis  of  Col  1:12-14  suggests  that  the  hymn  had  already  been  redacted  for 
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inclusion  in  a  sacramental  liturgy,  presumably  in  a  baptismal  liturgy.  Here  the 
transition  has  been  made  from  a  hymnic  statement  to  a  creedal  statement  in¬ 
tended  to  impress  believer  or  non-believer  alike  with  an  objective  statement  of 
what  God  had  wrought  in  Christ.  Finally,  the  author  of  Col  took  over  the 
already  redacted  hymn.  In  doing  so  he  did  not  intend  to  deny  a  theology  which 
he  regarded  as  heterodox  but  merely  to  modify  it  with  provisos  which  he  thought 
necessary  or  at  least  highly  desirable.  That  he  chose  to  redact  indicates  that 
he  found  the  alien  theology  at  least  tolerable  or  adaptable.  Furthermore,  he 
did  not  cite  his  passage  simply  as  some  available  formulation  from  the  past, 
but  as  authority,  as  an  argument  that  was  supposed  to  have  some  telling  effect. 
This  means  that  biblical  precedent  itself  encourages  us  to  examine  the  layers 
of  the  tradition  and  not  merely  the  judgment  that  has  been  rendered  on  them 
in  the  canonical  text. — D.J.H. 

961.  B.  A.  Pearson,  “1  Thessalonians  2:13-16:  A  Deutero-Pauline  Interpola¬ 
tion,”  HarvT heolRev  64  (1,  71)  79-94. 

1  Thes  2:13-16  does  not  belong  to  Paul’s  original  letter  but  represents  a  later 
interpolation  into  the  text.  In  v.  16  the  aorist  ephthasen  must  refer  to  an  event 
now  past,  and  the  phrase  eis  telos  underscores  the  finality  of  the  wrath  that  has 
occurred.  This  most  likely  describes  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70. 
The  traditional  and  formulaic  material  of  vv.  15-16  (attributing  the  death  of 
Jesus  to  the  Jews,  the  attack  on  Judaism,  the  notion  that  the  wrath  of  God 
has  come  with  utter  finality)  is  not  consistent  with  Paul’s  thought  as  expressed 
elsewhere  in  his  epistles.  In  regard  to  v.  14,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Thessalonian  Christians  were  actually  suffering  systematic  persecution.  Not 
only  is  it  improbable  that  Paul  would  cite  the  Judean  Christians  as  examples 
for  his  Gentile  congregations,  but  also  the  mimesis  usage  does  not  cohere  with 
Paul’s  usage  elsewhere.  Finally,  the  word  eucharistoumen  in  v.  13  means  that 
1  Thes  now  has  two  thanksgiving  sections;  also  v.  17  follows  most  naturally 
on  vv.  1-12.  In  fact,  the  similarities  between  the  two  thanksgivings  suggest 
that  the  interpolator  wishes  to  provide  a  putative  Pauline  framework  for  his 
new  message.  He  aims  to  encourage  his  readers  in  persecution  and  to  under¬ 
score  now  in  a  post-70  situation  the  united  front  of  all  Christians  against  the 
Jewrs.  The  many  parallels  between  this  section  and  Mt  confirm  this  hypothesis. 
—D.J.H. 

962.  [2  Thes  2:6-7]  J.  Coppens,  “Miscellanees  bibliques.  LX VI.  Les  deux 
obstacles  au  retour  glorieux  du  Sauveur,”  EphTheolLov  46  (3-4,  70)  383- 
389. 

The  two  obstacles  to  the  glorious  return  of  Christ  are  the  mystery  of  iniquity 
and  the  man  of  sin.  Contrary  to  most  scholars  2  Thes  2:7-8  states  that  the 
man  of  iniquity  by  his  actions  is  preventing  the  return  of  Christ  in  glory.  This 
interpretation  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  Apostle  is  concerned,  not  with 
the  manifestation  of  the  man  of  sin,  but  with  that  of  Christ.  Furthermore  the 
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beginning  of  the  second  section  of  the  discussion  (2:6-12)  returns  to  the  first 
section  (2:1-5),  which  is  concerned  exclusively  with  Christ’s  glorious  revela¬ 
tion.  In  brief,  vv.  6-7  are  a  digression  and  should  be  translated:  “6.  Et  main- 
tenant  vous  savez  done  ce  qui  l’empeche  (a  savoir  le  Seigneur)  de  se  reveler  a 
son  heure.  7.  Certes  le  mystere  de  l’iniquite  est  deja  en  action.  Mais  (il  reste) 
maintenant  le  Retenant  jusqu’a  ce  qu’il  soit  ecarte.”  The  foregoing  solution 
was  proposed  by  the  writer  in  1960,  and  the  same  interpretation  has  been 
reached  independently  by  M.  M.  Angueira  in  a  1969  article. — J.J.C. 

963r.  P.  Dornier,  Les  Lpitres  pastorales  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  405;  §  14-957r]. 

N.  Brox,  TheolRev  66  (4,  ’70)  289-293. — Detailed  summary  of  positions 
adopted  in  the  introduction.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  author  has  chosen  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  authenticity — namely  that  a  Pauline  disciple  within  the 
1st  century  re-edited  a  series  of  genuine  letters  to  Timothy  and  Titus — which 
in  effect  leaves  the  fundamental  exegetical  problems  unsolved  and  therefore  is 
unsupported  by  the  detailed  exegesis. — G.W.M. 

964r.  C.  Spicq,  Les  Lpitres  pastorales  [cf.  §  15-259r]. 

J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  RevBib  77  (3,  ’70)  421-425. — The  new  edition  is 
actually  a  new  book.  Each  page  bears  witness  to  S’s  remarkable  learning  and 
his  ability  to  bring  alive  the  culture  of  the  1st  century.  The  major  portion  of  the 
review  illustrates  the  shifts  in  position  and  emphasis  made  in  the  new  edition. 
— D.J.H. 

Hebrews 

965.  A.-M.  Serra,  “Passione  e  preghiera  di  Cristo  secondo  Ebrei  5,  7-10,” 
Servitium  4  (15,  ’70)  441-448. 

The  prayer  of  Jesus  in  the  garden,  as  described  in  Heb  5:7-10,  offers  the 
reply  to  the  problem  of  seemingly  often  unanswered  prayers.  He  was  heard 
because  of  his  reverence,  i.e.  out  of  his  love  for  the  Father  and  his  love  for 
men.  So  prayer  is  always  heard  when  there  is  growth  in  the  love  of  God  and 
the  neighbor.  It  may  be  heard  surprisingly  by  transfiguring  suffering  with  love, 
by  conquering  evil  with  good  in  the  common  experience  of  sorrow  because  God 
remains  in  us  and  we  in  him. — J.J.C. 

966.  O.  Hofius,  “Das  ‘erste’  und  das  ‘zweite’  Zelt.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Auslegung 
von  Hbr  9:1-10,”  ZeitNTWiss  61  (3-4,  ’70)  271-277. 

The  use  of  prote  skene  for  the  Holy  and  deutera  skene  for  the  Holy  of  Holies 
in  Heb  9:2-8  is  surprising  because  they  were  not  two  independent  tents.  Some 
have  suggested  that  these  unusual  designations  mean  the  outer  tent  and  the 
inner  tent,  while  others  prefer  an  allegorical  interpretation — the  first  tent 
represents  the  earth,  the  second  signifies  heaven.  The  terms  are  clarified  by 
parallels  in  Josephus.  He  speaks  of  the  whole  Temple  area  as  to  hieron  ( War 
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5,  184,  186),  and  designates  the  outer  court  as  to  proton  hieron  and  the  inner 
court,  accessible  only  to  the  Jews,  as  to  deuteron  hieron.  ( War  5,  193-195). 
The  second  parallel  is  found  in  War  5,  208  f.  where  Josephus  twice  speaks  of 
the  antechamber  of  the  Temple  as  ho  protos  oikos. — J.J.C. 

967.  P.  Andriessen,  “Das  grossere  und  vollkommenere  Zelt  (Hebr  9,  11),” 
BibZeit  15  (1,  71)  76-92. 

Heb  9:11  with  its  greater  and  more  perfect  tent  is  thematically  central  to 
Heb.  The  tent  has  been  interpreted  as  Christ’s  body  or  as  heaven.  The  latter 
will  be  shown  to  be  correct.  Heb  10:20  is  often  cited  as  a  parallel  where 
Christ’s  body  is  compared  to  the  curtain  (of  the  Temple).  But  actually  the 
curtain  is  compared  to  the  “living  way  which  he  opened.”  The  other  phrases  in 
9:11  fit  heaven  better  than  Christ’s  body,  especially  dia  which  must  carry  a 
double  sense  to  refer  to  Christ’s  body. 

The  tent  best  refers  to  the  heaven  of  the  angels  which  is  beyond  the  firma¬ 
ment;  there  God  lives  in  a  temple  or  surrounded  by  curtains.  This  is  the 
model  of  the  tent  in  Jerusalem.  This  imagery  is  operative  in  Heb  4:14;  7:26; 
8:1-2;  9:24;  1:6.  Jesus’  entry  into  the  tent  is  parallel  to  the  high  priest’s  entry 
into  the  holy  of  holies  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  This  plus  the  blood  atones  for 
sins  and  offers  worship  to  God. — A.J.S. 

Catholic  Epistles 

968.  [2  Pet  3:10,  13]  F.  Spadafora,  “La  palingenesi  o  nuova  creazione,” 
PalCler  49  (23,  70)  1421-31;  (24,  70)  1477-88. 

The  articles  survey  with  extensive  documentation  the  true  and  false  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  rebirth,  the  new  creation,  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth, 
the  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth,  etc.  Millenarism  crass  and  spiritual  is  repre¬ 
sented,  the  latter  appearing  even  in  this  century  among  some  Catholic  writers, 
e.g.  A.  Rohling  and  D.  Sabella.  As  late  as  1944  the  Holy  Office  had  to  warn 
Catholics  that  a  mitigated  form  of  millenarism  cannot  be  safely  taught,  and 
some  have  claimed  that  Teilhard’s  evolution  favors  a  literal  new  heavens  and 
new  earth. 

The  correct  interpretation  is  given  by  E.  B.  Alio,  M.-J.  Lagrange  and  by  the 
writer  in  previous  publications.  The  thousand  years  of  Apoc  20:1-10  mean  an 
indefinitely  long  time;  the  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth  commenced  with  the 
day  when  he  appeared  on  earth  to  found  the  church,  taking  away  from  Satan 
the  dominion  he  exercised  over  men  (cf.  Lk  11:14-23;  Mt  12:25-30).  The  first 
resurrection  is  the  transition  from  the  death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  grace.  There 
will  be  only  one  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  it  will  occur  at  the  end  of  time 
and  follow  the  general  judgment  with  its  definitive  condemnation  of  the  wicked, 
as  already  taught  in  the  Gospels,  in  Paul  and  in  the  creed  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Scripture  says  nothing  about  a  physical  transformation  of  the  earth. — 
J.J.C. 
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969.  [1  Jn  2:12-17]  M.  de  Jonge,  C.  Haas  and  J.  L.  Swellengrebel,  “A 
Translator’s  Handbook  on  the  Letters  of  John,”  BibTrans  22  (1,  ’71) 
11-18. 

A  section  of  a  draft  from  A  Translator’s  Handbook  on  the  Letters  of  John 
is  published  in  advance  to  enable  readers  to  study  part  of  the  work  and  provide 
suggestions  to  the  authors. 


Apocalypse 

970r.  P.  S.  Minear,  I  Saw  a  New  Earth  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  405;  §  14-971r]. 

J.  Kallas,  JournBibLit  89  (4,  ’70)  510-511. — The  many  virtues  of  this 
book  are  perhaps  also  its  greatest  flaws.  M’s  refusal  to  be  dogmatic  means 
that  he  leaves  vital  questions  open  to  the  unguided  vagaries  of  the  individual 
reader.  The  strong  and  continuing  emphasis  on  the  literary  aspects  of  Apoc 
means  that  many  of  the  major  theological  concerns  and  historical  considerations 
may  receive  inadequate  attention.  The  attempt  to  make  Apoc  relevant  for  our 
own  time  leads  to  an  overly  facile  dismissal  of  questions  regarding  authorship, 
date,  occasion  and  the  like. — D.J.H. 

971.  J.  Wilk,  “Triumf  Baranka  jako  idea  przewodnia  Apokalipsy  (Der  Tri¬ 
umph  des  Lammes  als  Hauptthema  der  Apokalypse),”  CollTheol  40  (3, 
’70)  45-61. 

The  lamb-image  in  Apoc  (most  probably  borrowed  from  paschal  lamb 
imagery)  is  its  key  motif  and  is  used  to  describe  the  person  of  Jesus  and  his 
entire  salvific  work.  The  theme  is  developed  in  three  key  episodes:  (1)  en¬ 
thronement  of  the  lamb  (5:6  ff.),  most  probably  influenced  by  the  eastern 
stories  of  enthronement  of  a  king,  involving  exaltation,  presentation  and  actual 
enthronement;  (2)  victory  of  the  lamb  and  the  faithful  over  the  beast  and  its 
followers  (7:9-17;  12:11;  14:1-5);  and  finally  (3)  the  wedding  of  the  lamb 
with  the  church  (19:7)  which  was  won  by  the  blood  of  the  lamb.  In  21:9-10, 
the  bride  is  portrayed  as  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. — J.P. 

972.  U.  Jart,  “The  Precious  Stones  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  xxi.  18-21,” 
StudTheol  24  (2,  ’70)  150-181. 

First  there  is  a  study  of  precious  stones  in  theophany  and  mysticism;  next 
the  knowledge  of,  and  superstition  about,  precious  stones  among  the  Greeks, 
Romans  and  Jews;  then  modern  theories  concerning  the  precious  stones  of 
Apoc  21  (derived  from  the  high  priest’s  breastplate,  from  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  from  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  etc.).  Finally  we  come  to  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  stones.  When  the  Apoc  was  written  it  was  impossible  “for 
anybody  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  twelve  stones  in  a  way  that  would 
appear  satisfactory  in  our  day.”  Pliny  and  other  ancient  writers  did  not  always 
agree  on  the  term  given  to  a  particular  stone,  and  this  confusion  persisted  until 
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the  era  of  systematic  mineralogy  in  the  18th  century.  Modern  catalogues  of 
gems  and  rings  in  various  museums  have  been  consulted,  and  with  the  data 
from  ancient  writers  these  help  to  identify,  sometimes  only  tentatively,  the 
stones  of  Apoc  21. — J.J.C. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

973.  J.  Comblin,  “Historia  e  Salvaqao.  Notas  sobre  as  Filosofias  e  as  Teologias 
da  Historia,”  Revist Cult Bib  7  (14-15,  70)  56-71. 

A  summary  of  the  concept  of  salvation-history  from  its  beginnings  in  O.  Cull- 
mann  through  more  recent  works  on  the  theology  of  history  by  R.  Aron,  P. 
Ricoeur  and  J.  B.  Metz. 

974.  J.  da  Silva  Campos,  “Historia  da  Salvagao  e  Teologia  Biblica,”  Revist 
CultBib  7  (14-15,  70)  72-88. 

Salvation-history  represents  the  believer’s  conviction  that  God  has  acted 
progressively  among  the  people  of  God  for  his  redeeming  purpose.  Biblical 
theology  is  concerned  not  with  the  words  or  even  the  viewpoint  of  inspired 
writers  but  with  the  reality  to  which  they  attest. — M.A.F. 

975.  H.  Gese,  “Erwagungen  zur  Einheit  der  biblischen  Theologie,”  ZeitTheol 
Kirch  67  (4,  70)  417-436. 

The  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  NT  to  the  OT  is  one  of  continuity  in 
divine  revelation.  The  OT  is  not  a  block  of  unified  theological  thought;  rather, 
the  divine  revelation  is  made  through  a  continuum  of  tradition,  marked  by  a 
progressive  unfolding  of  God’s  presence.  This  body  of  tradition,  understood 
in  terms  of  process,  provides  the  basis  for  NT  thematic  centering  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  culmination  of  the  revelation  of  God’s  presence.  Viewed  by  itself, 
the  NT  is  incomprehensible;  viewed  apart  from  the  NT,  the  OT  is  bound  to 
be  misunderstood. — F.W.D. 

976.  C.  H.  Giblin,  “What  Is  the  Gospel?”  Thought  45  (177,  70)  213-234. 

The  formal  unity  of  the  gospel  is  “the  eschatological  (that  is,  ‘decisively  final 
and  enduring’)  personal  communication  of  God  to  men,  a  communication 
which  takes  place  in  and  through  this  man,  Jesus  Christ,  His  divine  Son,  who 
formed  disciples  and  apostles  to  stand  for  (be  witnesses  of)  His  own  decisively 
final  and  enduring  personal  communication.”  The  theme  is  developed  according 
to  these  stages:  the  Old  Covenant  and  the  New  in  eschatological  perspective; 
the  incarnational  realization  in  eschatological  personalistic  perspective;  his¬ 
toricity  in  terms  of  a  personally  lived  mystery;  and  personalistic  perspectives 
of  NT  writers.  The  article  concludes,  “If  we  try  to  understand  the  Gospel 
by  looking  to  Jesus  Christ  as  subject,  as  the  divine  person  whose  lived  mystery 
effects  in  a  definitive  and  enduring  way  the  personal  communication  of  God 
to  men,  we  shall  have  rediscovered  its  formal  unity  and  have  put  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  making  it  genuinely  relevant  to  ourselves.” — J.J.C. 
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977 r.  W.  G.  Kummel,  Die  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments  [cf.  NT  A  14,  p. 
253]. 

H.-D.  Wendland,  Ethik  des  Neuen  Testaments  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  127], 

M.  Hengel,  “Theorie  und  Praxis  im  Neuen  Testament?”  EvangKomm  3 
(12,  70)  744-745. — The  two  books  indicate  the  transitional  situation  current 
in  NT  research.  Before  we  can  come  to  a  new  synthesis,  we  must  reassess 
previously  accepted  historical  foundations  and  seek  after  new  hermeneutical 
starting-points.  K  appeals  too  often  to  the  pre-Christian  or  Jewish-Gnostic 
redeemer  myth;  also  his  attempt  to  synthesize  the  teaching  of  the  major  NT 
witnesses  depends  too  much  on  subtracting  distinctive  elements.  While  W’s  work 
is  both  readable  and  relevant,  his  treatment  of  Jesus’  preaching  on  the  kingdom 
is  somewhat  colorless.  Also  questioned  are  his  views  on  the  Christology  of 
the  Synoptics  and  on  Jewish-Christianity.  Finally,  in  treating  Acts  he  depends 
too  much  on  E.  Haenchen  and  in  discussing  1  and  2  Cor  he  constantly  appeals 
to  the  Gnosticism  of  Paul’s  opponents. — D .J.H. 

978.  G.  E.  Ladd,  “The  Search  for  Perspective,”  Interpretation  25  (1,  71) 
41-62. 

Where  are  we  in  NT  theology?  NT  theology  at  present  may  be  characterized 
by  a  struggle  between  competing  viewpoints  to  find  perspective  to  interpret  the 
theological  relevance  of  the  NT,  particularly  the  relevance  of  Jesus  for  Christian 
faith.  These  competing  viewpoints  are  the  school  of  biblical  theology  ( Heils - 
geschiclite) ,  the  historicocritical  school,  the  existential  school. 

The  viewpoint  of  the  school  of  biblical  theology  is  defended.  The  historico¬ 
critical  method  with  its  antisupernaturalistic  presuppositions  is  not  an  adequate 
method  to  interpret  the  theology  of  the  NT.  There  is  a  divine  dimension  in  the 
history  of  Jesus  which  transcends  the  philosophical  presuppositions  and  the 
self-imposed  limitations  of  the  historicocritical  method.  This  divine  dimension 
demands  a  historical-theological  method.  This  historical-theological  method  of 
interpreting  the  Gospels  is  confirmed  by  Christian  experience.  The  experience 
of  Jesus’  disciples  is  reproduced  in  the  Christian’s  experience.  This  method 
cannot  be  charged  with  merely  finding  in  the  NT  what  one  already  believes, 
for  faith  must  exist  in  constant  interaction  with  history.  Historical  study  does 
not  prove  faith;  it  does,  however,  lead  in  that  direction.  It  cannot  be  objected 
that  this  method  objectifies  God  or  that  it  limits  the  saving  acts  of  God  to 
events  of  the  past. — R.J.K. 

979.  M.  R.  Playoust,  “Oscar  Cullmann  and  Salvation  History,”  HeythJ ourn 
12  (1,  71)  29-43. 

The  strong  points  of  C’s  view  of  salvation-history  are  its  biblical  orientation, 
its  positive  assessment  of  the  OT,  its  emphasis  on  Christ  as  a  mid-point  from 
which  all  things  before  and  after  are  assessed,  and  its  carefully  worked  out 
balance  between  realized  and  future  eschatology.  Its  temporal  and  future 
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orientations  lead  impressively  to  the  doctrine  of  Christian  hope,  based  soundly 
in  faith  and  love.  On  the  other  hand,  C  has  been  frequently  criticized  for  his 
geometrical  concept  of  time,  his  acceptance  of  the  divine  origin  of  biblical  inter¬ 
pretation,  his  suggestion  that  there  is  no  authoritative  development  of  doctrine 
or  of  Christian  understanding,  and  his  anti-philosophical  bias.  One  problem 
underlying  many  others  is  C’s  absolutism.  For  him  salvation-history  is  at  the 
very  heart  of  Christianity,  and  so  Christianity  cannot  exist  without  it.  Thus, 
the  biblical  philosophy  of  history  is  binding  on  all  men  of  all  cultures  and 
ages. — D.J.H. 

Church  and  Ministry 

980.  E.  P.  Echlin,  “The  Origins  of  the  Permanent  Deacon,”  AmEcclRev  163 
(2,  70)  92-105. 

“In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  in  the  New  Testament  writings  we  see  the 
church  gradually  structuring  itself,  a  structure  that  at  the  time  of  the  Pastorals 
was  developing  into  the  triadic  ministry  of  overseers,  elders,  and  deacons.  It 
seems  anachronistic  to  see  the  second  century  deacons  in  the  diakonoi  of  the 
New  Testament.  But  the  apostolic  church  did  discern  the  necessity  of  designat¬ 
ing  worthy  men  and  women  for  vital  services  of  liturgy,  word,  and  practical 
charity.  These  special  services  were  assumed  by  deacons  as  assistants  of  the 
apostles  and  later  of  the  episcopoi.  The  distinction  of  the  deacon  and  his  func¬ 
tions  from  episcopoi  and  presbyterium  was  almost  complete  in  the  later  New 
Testament  writings.  The  distinction  is  complete  at  least  in  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor  in  the  first  decade  of  the  second  century.” 

981.  P.  Van  den  Berghe,  “Het  kerkelijk  ambt  in  het  Nieuw  Testament” 
[Church  Offices  in  the  New  Testament],  CollBrugGand  16  (4,  70)  443- 
459. 

A  detailed  historical  survey  is  given  of  all  the  data  on  church  offices  and 
functions  which  are  mentioned  in  the  NT.  (1)  In  the  Palestinian  primitive 
church  there  were  (partly  successively)  the  functions  of  Simon  Peter  and  the 
Twelve,  of  the  three  “pillars,”  of  the  apostles,  prophets  and  teachers.  (2)  In 
the  early  Greek-speaking  churches  the  “seven”  (deacons)  and  also  prophets 
and  teachers  are  mentioned.  (3)  According  to  lists  as  in  Rom  12:6-8  and  1  Cor 
12:28,  and  to  Phil  1:1  the  Pauline  communities  knew  apostles,  prophets,  teachers, 
“leaders,”  episkopoi  and  diakonoi.  Above  all  the  position  of  Paul  himself  is  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  (4)  In  the  late  apostolic  time  (between  65  and  100) 
there  was  a  process  of  blending  of  Palestinian  and  Hellenistic  ministry  tradi¬ 
tions  ;  at  least  in  some  churches  the  monarchical  episcopate  emerges.  Although 
there  is  no  special  terminology  for  “office”  or  “function”  in  the  NT,  the  reality  is 
present  everywhere.  The  newness  of  this  reality  as  compared  to  religious  minis¬ 
tries,  Jewish  or  heathen,  is  essentially  related  to  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  and 
to  the  function  of  Jesus  himself  in  it.  Theological  considerations,  which  in  the 
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light  of  this  rather  complicated  NT  evolution  deal  with  the  problem  of  fidelity 
to  existing  traditional  forms  of  church  offices  and/or  that  of  a  far-reaching 
adaptation  of  the  changing  actual  conditions,  conclude  this  study. — J.L. 

Various  Themes 

982.  W.  Adam,  “Outdated  and  Modern  Forms  of  Worship,”  StudLiturg  7 
(2-3,  70)  96-119. 

Attempts  to  distinguish  modern  and  outdated  forms  of  worship  on  the  basis 
of  the  church’s  experience  witnessed  in  the  NT  should  be  guided  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  theses.  (1)  The  decision  on  the  legitimacy  of  forms  of  worship  depends 
on  this  question:  Does  worship  consider  the  earthly  Jesus  as  the  criterion  so 
that  the  decision  as  to  what  is  done  and  how  it  is  done  depends  on  what  the 
earthly  Jesus  has  been  and  has  done?  (2)  Jesus  abolished  the  antithesis  between 
sacred  and  profane.  His  preaching  of  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  is  centered 
on  God’s  own  promise  to  let  his  Godhead  be  at  man’s  disposal.  His  call  to 
repentance  is  orientated  not  toward  God’s  wrath  but  to  his  grace  and  calls  man 
into  the  daily  worship  of  being  man  at  man’s  disposal.  (3)  The  formation  of 
churches,  their  self-understanding  as  well  as  the  active  and  passive  behavior 
derived  from  this  self-understanding,  is  the  expression  of  the  Easter  experience, 
that  is,  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  which  the  presence  of  the  exalted  Lord 
was  recognized.  (4)  Christ  establishes  his  reign  over  the  world  by  endowing 
disobedient  creatures  with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  making  them  able 
and  willing  to  love  and  to  obey.  According  to  Paul  this  obedience  finds  expres¬ 
sion  in  communication  between  man  and  man;  it  is  this  process  of  communi¬ 
cating  which  Paul  understands  as  worship,  and  it  is  this  company  of  obedient 
men  which  he  understands  to  be  the  church. — D.J.H. 

983.  W.  A.  Beardslee,  “Hope  in  Biblical  Eschatology  and  In  Process  The- 
ology,”  J ournAmAcadRel  38  (3,  70)  227-239. 

In  Jewish  apocalyptic  and  in  the  NT  the  end  is  typically  conceived  as  the 
end  of  a  stage.  It  was  believed  that  only  by  passing  through  the  end  of  existence 
as  now  known  could  the  people  come  to  be  what  God  intended.  Living  in  a 
fragmented  reality,  the  apocalyptist  does  not  venture  to  seek  any  kind  of  present 
coherence  but  affirms  that  that  to  which  he  is  committed  will  come  to  be  the 
prevalent  reality.  The  various  speculative  schemes  of  history  safeguard  the 
past  from  which  the  community  received  its  faith  and  suggest  that  faith  has 
been  given  a  clue  as  to  what  things  are  tending  toward.  Furthermore,  although 
its  stance  is  often  one  of  passivity,  this  kind  of  faith  may  enlist  the  believer  in 
work  which  is  understood  as  part  of  what  God  is  doing  to  bring  about  the  end. 
In  the  NT  a  different  shape  is  given  to  the  usual  form  of  apocalyptic  expectation 
by  the  conviction  that  a  new  and  final  reality  is  already  present  or  in  process 
of  becoming  present. 

Many  of  these  concerns  common  to  eschatological  thought  and  Christian 
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existence  can  receive  expression  in  a  Christian  theological  interpretation  in 
process  categories.  From  a  process  point  of  view  the  image  of  the  final  end 
has  to  be  regarded  as  an  image  to  be  interpreted.  Process  thought,  with  its  stress 
on  actual  occasions  as  the  final  real  things  of  which  the  world  is  made  up,  must 
understand  existence  confronting  the  end  as  meaning  that  each  actual  occasion 
has,  or  has  the  possibility  of  being  of,  ultimate  significance  and  can  be  an 
eschatological  moment.  But,  unlike  existentialist  theology,  process  thought  can 
join  this  emphasis  with  an  insight  into  how  the  moment  reaches  beyond 
itself.— D.J.H. 


984.  W.  A.  Beardslee,  “New  Testament  Perspectives  on  Revolution  as  a 
Theological  Problem,”  JournRel  51  (1,  71)  15-33. 

An  examination  of  the  structural  similarities  and  differences  between  the 
revolutionary  nationalism  which  emerged  in  the  apocalyptic  tradition  and  the 
apocalyptic  eschatological  faith  in  its  early  Christian  form.  (1)  The  revolu¬ 
tionary  nationalism  of  the  time  was  much  more  bound  by  projection  into  the 
future  of  past  symbols  (the  land,  the  people,  Torah)  than  was  early  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Christianity  tended  to  leave  the  future  much  more  open  and  to  bypass 
(or,  at  least,  transmute)  the  symbols.  Moreover,  it  affirmed  that  the  future  had 
already  begun.  (2)  According  to  the  Jewish  nationalists  freedom  consisted  in 
expelling  the  external  powers  that  were  repressing  freedom,  while  for  the  early 
Christians  the  obstacles  were  imagined  more  as  inner  or  relational  matters  and 
so  freedom  involved  a  radical  self-transcendence.  (3)  In  revolutionary  na¬ 
tionalism  the  most  striking  fact  is  the  firm  retention  of  a  sharp  definition  for 
the  “in-group,”  while  the  early  Christian  community  was  continually  calling 
these  very  boundaries  into  question. 

The  vision  of  early  Christianity  was  more  radical  than  that  of  revolutionary 
nationalism,  but  it  could  be  claimed  that  its  very  radical ity  made  it  problematic. 
Early  Christianity  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  confident  faith 
that  the  transcendent  was  impinging  upon  its  adherents’  existence.  The  pre¬ 
eminent  symbol  for  the  impingement  of  the  transcendent  future  was  the  cross 
(a  symbol  of  both  weakness  and  power).  The  relative  freedom  from  principles 
which  we  find  in  early  Christianity  was  informed  by  the  belief  that  God  in 
Christ  set  men  free  for  openness  to  the  neighbor.  Both  Paul  and  the  early 
church  avoid  messianic  symbolism  in  describing  themselves  because  this  sug¬ 
gested  too  immediate  a  connection  with  the  ultimate.  Rather  the  community 
and  Paul  understood  themselves  as  functioning  in  relation  to  Christ  or  through 
Christ. — D.J.H. 

985.  P.  Benoit,  “Resurrection:  At  the  End  of  Time  or  immediately  after 
Death?”  Concilium  60  (  70)  103-114. 

The  delay  of  the  parousia  raises  the  difficulty  concerning  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead:  how  can  their  bodies  be  revived  after  centuries  in  the  dust?  “This 
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difficulty  is  solved  by  a  sounder  idea  of  what  the  resurrection  is — not  the 
reanimation  of  a  corpse  but  the  creation  of  a  new  being.”  The  intermediate 
state  presents  difficulty.  “Would  it  not  be  easier  to  regard  the  resurrection  as 
taking  place  for  each  individual  directly  after  death?”  Early  in  the  church  (cf. 
2  Tim  2:17)  some  held  that  the  resurrection  had  already  taken  place.  Two 
reasons  contributed  to  this  position:  the  Greek  refusal  to  hold  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  and  the  delay  of  the  parousia  which  made  a  resurrection  body  dif¬ 
ficult  to  imagine.  The  evolution  in  the  thought  of  Paul  and  of  John  regarding 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  studied.  Three  questions  are  then  examined: 
(a)  What  must  we  hold  as  of  faith  and  what  element  of  stability  have  we  the 
right  to  introduce  into  its  complexity?  ( b )  What  is  meant  by  the  intermediate 
state?  ( c )  Is  there  not  a  problem  in  connection  with  “time”  which  requires  us 
to  introduce  a  certain  relativity  into  all  this? 

The  article  concludes:  “.  .  .  if  according  to  the  traditional  faith  we  must 
believe  that  our  bodies  will  rise  at  the  end  of  the  old  world  in  which  we  are 
still  immersed,  at  the  same  time  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  have  no  idea 
at  all  of  what  this  end  of  our  times  corresponds  with  in  the  new  and  already 
present  world  in  which  the  risen  Christ  lives.  And  since,  in  addition,  we  know 
that  we  are  already  united  here  below  in  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  body  of  the 
risen  Christ,  we  are  able  to  believe  that  directly  after  death  we  shall  find  in 
this  uninterrupted  union  the  source  and  means  of  our  essential  blessedness.” 
-J.J.C. 

986.  J.  Blank,  “Prophetische  Ehelosigkeit  und  kultisches  Sexualtabu,”  Diak 
Seel  1  (6,  70  )  373-382. 

In  the  OT  there  is  generally  no  room  for  celibacy;  Jeremiah’s  celibacy  is 
exceptional  and  is  part  of  his  “prophetic-existential”  role.  The  celibacy  of  the 
Essenes  has  its  roots  in  the  cultic-ritual  sexual  taboo.  In  the  NT  the  celibacy 
of  Jesus  and  of  John  the  Baptist  must  be  understood  against  the  prophetic 
model,  and  Paul’s  celibacy  both  uses  the  prophetic  (apostolic) -existential  model 
and  stresses  its  eschatological  significance. — G.W.M. 

987.  J.  Blenkinsopp,  “Theological  Synthesis  and  Hermeneutical  Conclusions,” 
Concilium  60  (70)  115-126. 

In  speaking  of  the  resurrection  there  is  the  great  problem  of  understanding 
and  appropriating  the  language  mediated  by  the  Christian  community.  The 
early  church  clearly  affirmed  the  necessity  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  as  an 
eschatological  event  already  inaugurated  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Later,  the 
emphasis  on  immortality  led  people  to  believe  that  only  the  body  dies,  as  if  the 
real  subject,  the  inner  core  of  personality,  were  completely  unaffected  by  death. 
Faith  in  the  eschatological  resurrection  emerged  in  Jewish  apocalyptic  circles 
during  the  Hellenistic  period  and  possibly  earlier,  but  this  faith  was  integral 
with  the  entire  biblical  tradition.  The  future  hope  in  the  OT  was  concerned 
with  the  community  rather  than  with  the  destiny  of  the  individual.  But  while 
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resurrection  faith  in  terms  of  the  individual  was  a  late-comer,  it  was  a  logical 
outcome  of  Hebrew  faith  in  God.  Furthermore,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
has  social  and  ecological  dimensions.'  “If  we  wish  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
biblical  testimony,  we  must  not  separate  the  destiny  of  the  individual  from 
that  of  the  community — the  body  of  Christ — and  of  the  entire  created  order.” 
-J.J.c. 

988.  N.  A.  Dahl,  “New  Testament  Eschatology  and  Christian  Social  Action,” 
LuthQmrt  22  (4,  70  )  374-379. 

To  make  the  eschatology  of  the  NT  the  ideology  of  the  establishment  or  the 
ideology  of  Christian  social  action  is  to  pervert  the  gospel  of  God’s  free  grace. 
Actually  there  are  several  NT  eschatologies  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
variation.  The  ties  between  NT  eschatology  and  social  action  are  indirect  and 
subtle,  manifold  and  complex,  but  the  basic  biblical  warrant  for  social  action 
is  the  commandment  of  love  which  is  directed  toward  the  need  of  our  neighbor, 
not  toward  the  eschaton.  To  illustrate  what  is  required  at  present,  Rom  13:7; 
8:21-23  and  Col  3:17  are  quoted  with  their  specific  admonitions;  then  the 
principles  underlying  these  texts  are  applied  to  an  updated  list  of  civil,  political 
and  social  duties. — J.J.C. 

989.  G.  Delling,  “Die  Heilsbedeutung  der  Taufe  im  Neuen  Testament,”  Ker 
Dog  16  (4,  70  )  259-281. 

Examination  of  passages  in  the  NT  that  deal  with  baptism  reveals  that  this 
sacrament  is  an  integral  element  in  NT  proclamation  and  instruction.  Through 
baptism  man  is  included  in  a  salvation  that  marks  a  divide  between  old  and 
new  existence  and  absorbs  his  whole  being,  for  faith  is  the  continuing  answer 
to  the  Word  that  declares  God  at  work  in  baptism.  Thus  the  Christian  receives 
ever  anew  the  gift  that  is  donated  once  and  for  all  in  this  sacramental  washing. 
— F.W.D. 

990.  G.-M.  Ellero,  “L’evangelizzazione  della  pace  nella  bibbia,”  Servitium  4 
(16,  70)  681-696. 

Today,  when  peace  means  normally  the  absence  of  war  and  good  relations 
with  our  neighbor,  we  need  to  restore  the  full  biblical  meaning  to  the  term. 
Scripture  gives  two  dimensions  to  the  concept,  one  individual  and  the  other 
collective.  There  is  the  peace  of  man  with  God,  peace  which  is  the  sum  of  all 
messianic  blessings,  a  gift  from  God  with  profound  personal  dimensions  and 
the  fruit  of  patience  and  sacrifice.  Secondly,  biblical  peace  embraces  concord 
between  men.  It  includes  reconciliation  of  warring  nations,  is  an  eschatological 
gift  and  should  be  the  task  to  which  the  Christian  community  is  committed. 
In  fine,  we  may  say  that  the  kingdom  of  God  consists  in  the  peace  which 
Christ  has  brought  to  the  world. — J.J.C. 
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991.  J.  Massingberd  Ford,  “Toward  a  Theology  of  ‘Speaking  in  Tongues/  ” 
TheolStud  32  (1,  71)  3-29. 

A  survey  of  research  done  prior  to  the  last  decade  on  speaking  in  tongues 
reveals  three  major  orientations:  those  who  regard  tongues  as  unintelligible 
sounds  produced  in  an  emotional  state;  those  who  admit  some  intelligibility; 
those  who  view  tongues  as  a  real  language.  More  recent  exegesis,  guided  by 
the  contemporary  experience  of  those  who  possess  or  have  witnessed  the  gift, 
would  favor  the  interpretation  of  speaking  in  tongues  as  the  non-ecstatic  ut¬ 
terance  of  one  or  more  languages  not  learnt  by  human  means.  In  the  NT,  the 
gift  of  tongues  is  the  restoration  or  recreation  of  the  organ  necessary  for 
giving  vocal  praise  to  God  and  communicating  divine  inspiration  to  others.  A 
new  language  is  given  as  proof  of  divine  intervention.  The  gift  of  tongues  is 
essentially  a  gift  of  prayer,  especially  of  praise  and  love.  In  Acts  and  1  Cor 
tongues  are  a  prophetic  sign  with  the  dynamism  to  re-create  faith,  either  to 
bring  the  Jew  to  realize  the  fulfillment  of  Sinai  or  as  a  sign  that  the  apistos 
is  entitled  'to  the  plenitude  of  Jewish-Christianity ;  as  a  sign  to  the  apostles 
that  the  apistos  may  be  received  into  full  church  membership;  as  a  general 
dynamic  sign  to  build  up  the  faith  of  the  individual  or  the  community;  as  a 
sign  of  international  unity,  a  sign  that  Babel  wrought  by  God  has  been 
reversed  by  God. — D.J.H. 

992.  J.  Gnilka,  “Contemporary  Exegetical  Understanding  of  ‘the  Resurrection 
of  the  Body/”  Concilium  60  (70)  129-141. 

Beginning  with  1  Cor  15:50,  which  indicates  that  corporal  involvement  in 
the  resurrection  applies  only  to  a  body  in  some  way  changed,  the  survey  of 
recent  scholarship  considers  the  lst-century  monistic  and  dualistic  conceptions 
of  man,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  the  basis  for  the  belief  in  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  the  meaning  of  soma  and  finally  the  place  which  belief  in  the  resur¬ 
rection  should  have  in  Christian  teaching  as  a  whole. — J.J.C. 

993.  K.  Grayston,  “New  Testament  Moral  Codes  and  Situation  Ethics,” 
ChurchQuart  3  (3,  71)  181-188. 

A  selective  sampling  of  NT  moral  teachings  shows  divergent  approaches 
toward  the  relation  between  love  and  moral  codes.  While  there  is  a  strand  of 
tradition  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  which  associates  the  eschatological  crisis 
with  love  rather  than  codes,  Matthew  is  not  so  interested  in  the  eschatological 
crisis  and  adapts  the  eschatological  sayings  so  as  to  provide  guidance  for  a 
period  lacking  any  sense  of  crisis.  James  also  lives  in  a  time  when  deeds  and 
faith  are  separate  things — hence  his  moralizing  of  elements  in  the  Synoptic  tra¬ 
dition  helped  out  by  some  Hellenistic  conventions.  For  John  the  future  has  be¬ 
come  almost  wholly  present;  so  he  needs  only  the  commandment  of  love.  For 
Paul,  however,  the  age  to  come  still  lies  in  the  immediate  future  and  its  benefits 
are  already  anticipated.  While  Paul  explicitly  renounces  the  Law,  he  does 
spell  out  in  the  form  of  codes  the  crisis  morality  for  those  who  lack  the  crisis 
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impulse.  In  the  secondary  Pauline  material  the  eschatological  tension  has  been 
replaced  by  the  Christian  mystery  and  conventional  Hellenistic  moralizing. 
This  survey  suggests  that  “love  must  be  worked  out  in  a  set  of  rules,  especially 
for  those  who  lack  the  crisis  impulse;  and  codes  must  repeatedly  be  referred 
back,  very  often  under  the  pressure  of  crisis,  to  the  critical  and  reforming  test 
of  love.” — D.J.H. 

994.  G.  Klein,  “  ‘Reich  Gottes’  als  biblischer  Zentralbegriff,”  EvangTheol  30 
(12,  70  )  642-670. 

Most  contemporary  theology  conceives  of  the  “kingdom  of  God”  in  one  of 
three  ways:  (1)  the  “orthodox”  view  sees  it  as  both  other-worldly  ( jenseitig ) 
and  future;  (2)  the  more  influential  view  of  H.  Braun  (proceeding  from  the 
assumption  that  Jesus  was  totally  wrong  in  expecting  a  temporal  coming  of 
the  kingdom  of  God)  sees  it  as  both  this-worldly  ( diesseitig )  and  present;  (3) 
the  prevalent  “new  eschatology”  (God  is  dead,  theology  of  revolution,  political 
theology,  secular  city,  etc.)  sees  it  as  both  this-worldly  and  future.  But  none  of 
these  does  justice  to  the  NT.  The  first  lets  the  concept  become  an  abstraction 
(as  in  late-Jewish  apocalyptic  and  rabbinical  thought).  The  second  fails  to 
consider  that  Christian  faith  and  preaching  is  based  not  so  much  on  the  earthly 
Jesus  as  on  the  message  that  Jesus  the  crucified  lives.  The  third  reduces  the 
reality  represented  by  the  concept  to  the  result  of  human  rather  than  divine 
initiative,  and  confuses  it  with  programs  of  political  and  social  reform. 

For  Jesus  not  only  rescued  the  concept  of  God’s  kingdom  from  the  neglected 
abstractions  of  the  rabbis,  he  also  refused  to  associate  it  with  the  Zealot  politi¬ 
cal  movement.  He  preached  a  concept  of  God’s  rule  and  kingdom,  a  concept 
faithfully  followed  by  Paul  and  the  Gospel  tradition,  which  was  both  individual 
and  collective,  and  yet  not  identifiable  with  the  church  itself.  For,  in  the  gospel, 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  both  other-worldly  and  present;  it  is  in  fact  Christ  him¬ 
self. — R.J.D. 

995.  W.  J.  O’Shea,  “Marriage  and  Divorce:  the  Biblical  Evidence,”  AusCath 
Rec  47  (  2,  70  )  89-109. 

Most  biblical  scholars  believe  that  Jesus  himself  admitted  no  exception  to  the 
indissolubility  of  marriage  and  that  the  clauses  of  Mt  5:32  and  19:9  have  their 
origin  in  the  early  church.  However,  the  interpretation  that  these  clauses  reflect 
a  situation  in  which  the  practice  of  divorce  and  remarriage  on  the  ground  of 
adultery  had  come  to  be  allowed,  cannot  be  sustained.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
can  make  a  case  for  understanding  Jesus’  insistence  on  the  indissolubility  of 
marriage  as  an  ideal  to  be  seriously  pursued  rather  than  as  a  law  to  be  literally 
enforced. — D.J.H. 

996.  W.  S.  Towner,  “Retributional  Theology  in  the  Apocalyptic  Setting,” 
UnSemQuartRev  26  (3,  71)  203-214. 

Although  the  “prose  prayer  of  penitence”  in  Dan  9:4b-19  uses  the  deutero- 
nomic  retributional  theme  (sin/punishment/penitence/restoration),  in  context 
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it  does  not  attempt  to  avert  or  interpret  divine  punishment.  Dan  7 — 12  as  a 
whole  stresses  God’s  vindication  of  himself,  rather  than  punishment  of  sinners, 
found  in  later  apocalyptic. — A.J.S. 

997.  G.  Wagner,  “Leitsatze  zur  Tauftheologie  im  Neuen  Testament,”  UnaSanc 
[Niederaltaich]  25  (4,  70)  367-370. 

Christian  baptism  is  baptism  into  Christ.  It  is  a  baptism  of  conversion  which 
leads  to  the  redeeming  union  of  man  with  Christ  and  is  the  basis  for  life  in 
the  Christian  community.  Baptism  is  a  work  of  both  God  and  man. — A.J.S. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

Early  Church 

998.  H.  D.  Betz,  “The  Delphic  Maxim  GNOTHI  SAUTON  in  Hermetic  In¬ 
terpretation,”  HarvTheolRev  63  (4,  70)  465-484. 

Since  all  of  them  are  explicitly  marked  as  quotations  from  the  “word  of 
God,”  it  is  likely  that  the  three  sayings  concerning  self-knowledge  found  in 
Poimandres  18  and  21  were  present  in  the  author’s  source  material.  These  say¬ 
ings  represent  interpretations  and  reformulations  of  the  famous  Delphic  maxim 
gnothi  sauton  in  such  a  way  that  the  maxim  becomes  an  appeal  to  recognize 
one’s  divine  nature.  A  survey  of  the  maxim’s  use  in  Plato,  Posidonius,  Cicero, 
Seneca,  Epictetus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Philo  and  the  Neo-Platonist  philosophers 
shows  how  “the  maxim  is  not  only  interpreted  but  also  reformulated  in  order 
to  express  directly  the  meaning  intended.  It  changes  its  function  from  a  ‘maxim’ 
to  a  ‘kerygmatic  call’  and  an  ‘appeal’  to  the  potentially  divine  man  to  realize 
his  divinity.  It  finally  changes  function  and  formulation  to  that  of  the  philo¬ 
sophical-theological  ‘proposition.’  The  history  of  these  transformations  is,  of 
course,  simultaneously  a  reflection  of  the  history  of  Greek  theology,  from  the 
simple  wisdom  of  the  Delphic  Apollo  of  the  early  period  to  the  highly  specula¬ 
tive  systems  and  esoteric  wisdom  of  late  antiquity.” — D.J.H. 

999.  J.  Danielou,  “Bulletin  d’histoire  des  origines  chretiennes,”  RechSciRel 
59  (1,  71)  37-74. 

A  detailed  critical  bulletin  of  works  in  three  categories:  (1)  lst-century  A.D. 
Judaism,  including  editions  and  studies  of  pseudepigrapha,  Philo,  etc.;  (2) 
works  on  Gnosticism  and  Manichaeism;  (3)  various  works  on  ecclesiastical 
writers  and  doctrines  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  church. 

1000.  W.  Eltester,  “Das  Mysterium  des  Christentums.  Anmerkungen  zum 
Diognetbrief,”  ZeitNTWiss  61  (3-4,  70)  278-293. 

The  Letter  to  Diognetus ,  which  has  been  highly  praised  for  its  literary  form, 
is  aimed  at  winning  converts  to  Christianity  in  a  friendly  and  conciliatory 
manner.  Its  concept  of  mystery  is  not  based  on  that  derived  from  the  mystery 
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religions,  nor  does  it  resemble  Alexandrian  allegorism.  Neither  does  its  con¬ 
cept  of  mystery  depend  on  the  Gnostic  redeemer  myth,  nor  is  the  work  written 
by  the  Gnostic  Valentinus.  Because  the  language  is  so  excellent,  some  would 
claim  the  letter  was  written  late.  However,  the  Easter  homily  of  Melito  of 
Sardis  proves  that  by  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  some  Christian  homiletics 
would  rank  with  distinguished  contemporary  writings,  and  Diognetus  chaps. 
7 — 9  is  a  good  example.  The  Letter  identifies  the  mystery  of  Christianity  with 
the  incarnation  of  God.  Inasmuch  as  it  connects  this  with  the  faith  given  by 
God,  it  seems  to  be  a  true  and  indispensable  contribution  to  the  discussion  of 
theology  which  endures  through  the  centuries.  In  the  manner  of  present  Christo- 
logical  thought  it  emphasizes  the  word  character  of  the  proclamation  and  thus 
speaks  vitally  to  our  own  generation. — J.J.C. 

1001.  E.  R.  Hardy,  “The  Priestess  in  the  Greco-Roman  World,”  Churchman 
84  (4,  70)  264-270. 

The  only  obvious  Christian  parallel  to  Roman  vestal  virgins  seems  to  be  that 
virgins  and  widows  were  expected  to  maintain  the  church  by  their  prayers.  The 
Greek  priestesses  may  have  their  counterpart  in  “the  honourable  women  for 
whom  a  place  of  distinction  was  found  in  the  congregation”  ( diakonoi  or  pres- 
bytides ,  cf.  Rom  16).  Closer  to  Christian  experience  are  the  women  who  re¬ 
sponded  to  divine  inspiration.  The  early  church  did  not  invite  women  to  preside 
at  the  Eucharist  simply  because  the  idea  never  occurred  to  it.  Even  if  the 
church  did  call  some  women  presbytides,  “this  is  an  honorary  rank  and  does 
not  make  them  female  presbyters  or  priestesses.” — S.E.S. 

1002.  C.  Kannengiesser,  “Bulletin  de  Theologie  Patristique,”  RechSciRel  58 
(4,  70)  603-630. 

Thirteen  books  are  reviewed  under  the  headings:  instrumenta  patristica, 
Origen,  4th-century  Greek  theology.  The  bulletin  includes  a  discussion  of 
Bibliographie  sur  judisch-hellenistischen  und  intertestamentarischen  Literatur 
1900-1965 ,  ed.  G.  Delling  (Berlin,  1969),  and  T.  E.  Pollard’s  Johannine  Chris- 
tology  and  the  Early  Church  (Cambridge,  1970). 

1003.  K.  H.  Kuhn,  “A  Coptic  Jeremiah  Apocryphon,”  Museon  83  (3-4,  70) 
291-350.  [Cf.  §  15-325.] 

The  remainder  of  the  text  and  translation,  several  appendixes  containing  re¬ 
lated  fragments  in  text  and  translation,  and  indexes  of  loan-words  and  proper 
names. 

1004.  A.  Ragot,  “Orphisme  et  christianisme,”  CahCercErnRen  18  (69,  71) 
20-24. 

A  discussion  of  myths  and  beliefs  common  to  Orphism  and  early  Christianity. 
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1005.  B.  Reicke,  “Jahresfeier  und  Zeitenwende  im  Judentum  und  Christentum 
der  Antike,”  TheolQuart  150  (3,  70)  321-334. 

The  phenomenon  prevalent  among  different  races  of  associating  annual  re¬ 
ligious  festivals  with  changes  of  season  likewise  occurs  in  the  OT,  post-exilic 
Judaism  and  the  early  Christian  church.  (1)  The  OT  describes  a  spring  festival 
(Passover  and  the  feast  of  Weeks)  and  a  late  autumn  festival  (New  Year’s 
Day,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  feast  of  Booths).  (2)  Judaism  increased  the 
number  of  periodical  festivals  and  related  them  to  seasonal  changes.  The  feast 
of  Booths  was  more  elaborately  celebrated;  new  festivals  (e.g.  Purim,  feast 
of  Dedication)  were  added.  (3)  The  early  church  took  over  from  Judaism  two 
principal  feasts  regulated  by  the  Jewish  lunar  calendar:  Easter  and  Pentecost. 
Gradually  the  Roman  solar  calendar  influenced  the  date  of  Christmas.  Already 
Lk’s  Gospel  associated  the  birth  of  Jesus  with  winter.  Detailed  documentation 
which  accounts  for  the  dating  of  feasts  is  provided. — M.A.F. 

1006.  L.  Rougier,  “Le  culte  des  images  et  la  primitive  £glise,”  CahCercErn 
Ren  17  (4,  70)  2-13. 

Following  older  Jewish  tradition,  the  early  Christians  refused  to  participate 
in  the  cult  of  images  on  the  grounds  that  they  would  be  adoring  inanimate  mat¬ 
ter  or  paying  homage  to  demons.  However,  for  the  elite  of  pagan  society  the 
statues  were  merely  a  means  to  elevate  man’s  spirit  in  worship;  the  cures  and 
miraculous  events  connected  with  the  images  were  seen  as  emanations  of  the 
world-soul  or  as  the  work  of  beneficent  intermediary  gods  ( daimones ).  When 
Christians  accepted  the  use  of  images  after  Constantine,  they  justified  them¬ 
selves  by  those  arguments  previously  employed  by  pagan  philosophers. — D.J.H. 

1007.  P.  Schineller,  “The  Kerygma  of  the  Letter  of  Barnabas,”  BibToday 
52  (  71)  252-256. 

Analysis  of  the  letter  suggests  that  the  author  saw  the  essence  of  Christian 
life  as  the  response  of  love  to  the  love  of  God  shown  in  Christ  Jesus.  More¬ 
over,  he  affirmed  that  the  Lord  of  history  is  Lord  of  the  time  before  Christ  as 
well  as  the  Lord  of  the  future. — D.J.H. 

1008.  M.  Simon  and  G.  Rocca-Serra,  “Per  annos  quinque  et  viginti .  Un 
exemple  de  symbol ique  des  nombres  dans  l’figlise  ancienne,”  RevHist 
PhilRel  51  (1,  71)  51-62. 

Certain  ecclesiastical  texts  ascribed  a  duration  of  25  years  to  Peter’s  Roman 
episcopacy  and  also  to  the  mission  of  the  apostles.  It  would  seem  that  the  num¬ 
ber  was  chosen  for  its  symbolic  significance.  The  mission  of  the  apostles  was 
dominated  by  the  thought  of  Twelve;  and  12  years  were  considered  devoted  to 
the  Jewish  apostolate,  another  12  to  the  Gentile  mission,  and  a  supplementary 
year  for  Paul’s  mission.  In  Peter’s  case  it  would  seem  that  the  symbolism  was 
based  upon  a  tradition  found  in  some  texts  and  which  had  been  adopted  by 
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Philo:  that  the  Levites  entered  on  their  office  at  the  age  of  25  and  retired  from 
active  service  at  the  age  of  50.  The  Liber  Pontificalis  says  that  Peter  (presum¬ 
ably  arrived  at  the  age  of  retirement)  consecrated  Linus  and  Cletus  and  then 
devoted  himself  to  prayer  and  preaching. — J.J.C. 

Archaeology 

1009.  R.  Amiran  and  A.  Eitan,  “Excavations  in  the  Courtyard  of  the  Citadel, 
Jerusalem,  1968-1969  (Preliminary  Report),”  IsrExplJ ourn  20  (1-2, 
70)  9-17,  plates  5-8. 

A  brief  descriptive  account  of  the  excavations  and  their  findings  which  leads 
to  these  conclusions:  (1)  occupation  of  the  Citadel  area  as  early  as  the  first 
Temple  period  (Iron  IIC),  (2)  no  definitive  data  on  the  relation  of  this  settle¬ 
ment  to  the  city  wall. — S.E.S. 

1010.  N.  Avigad,  “Excavations  in  the  Jewish  Quarter  of  the  Old  City,  Jeru¬ 
salem,  1969/70  (Preliminary  Report),”  IsrExplJ  ourn  20  (1-2,  70)  1-8, 
plates  1-4. 

Report  on  excavations  in  two  sites  west  of  the  Temple  mount.  Site  A  disclosed 
numerous  stamped  tiles  of  the  Legio  X  Fretensis,  fresco  fragments  of  the 
Herodian  period  (datable  by  many  coins  of  Alexander  Janneus  and  Herod) 
and  two  fragments  of  unpainted  plaster  incised  with  a  Menorah,  “the  earliest 
detailed  representation  of  the  Temple  candelabrum  so  far  known.”  Other  evi¬ 
dence  indicates  occupation  as  early  as  the  7th  century  B.C.  (Iron  II).  Site  B 
is  notable  for  a  “burnt  house”  of  six  rooms,  with  many  domestic  objects  (in¬ 
cluding  a  stone  weight  inscribed  bar  Kathros ),  all  destroyed  by  fire  in  A.D.  70. 
Other  Herodian  and  post-Herodian  remains  include  a  reservoir,  two  stepped 
baths  and  a  drainage  channel.  West  of  the  burnt  house  is  a  foundation  wall 
associated  with  Iron  II  pottery  and  debris.  Thus  “the  Western  Hill  of  Jerusalem 
was  well  occupied  at  the  end  of  the  Judean  monarchy.” — S.E.S. 

1011.  B.  Bagatti,  “Nuovi  elementi  di  scavo  alia  ‘torre’  del  Sion.  (1895,  1902-3 
e  1969),”  StudBibFrancLibAnn  20  (70)  224-246. 

In  1895  F.  J.  Bliss  and  A.  C.  Dickie,  when  looking  for  the  wall  of  Jerusalem, 
discovered  a  large  tower  which  was  not  part  of  the  wall,  and  their  findings  were 
later  published.  Eventually  the  site  of  the  tower  became  the  property  of  the 
Custodia  Terrae  Sanctae  and  was  more  thoroughly  excavated  in  1902-1903  by 
Fr.  L.  Thonnesen,  O.F.M.,  but  his  findings  were  never  published.  During  the 
Arab-Jewish  hostilities  of  1948  and  1967  the  Latin  cemetery  to  the  north  of  the 
tower  was  destroyed,  and  in  the  reconstruction  new  archaeological  data  was  un¬ 
covered.  The  present  article  summarizes  and  supplements  the  findings  of  the 
various  campaigns  and  adds  a  descriptive  account  of  the  Latin  cemetery  to  the 
north  of  the  tower. — J.J.C. 
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1012.  V.  C.  Corbo,  “Nuovi  scavi  archeologici  nella  Sinagoga  di  Cafarnao. 
(Relazione  preliminare  alia  terza  campagna  di  scavo  a  Cafarnao:  12 
maggio-28  giugno  1969)/’  StudBib  Franc  Lib  Ann  20  (’70)  7-52. 

The  excavations  at  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum  in  the  campaign  of  1969 
were  concerned  with  the  stratigraphy  of  the  subsoil  in  order  to  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  date  of  the  building.  It  was  found  that  the  synagogue  is  actually  com¬ 
posed  of  two  buildings,  a  synagogue  in  the  strict  sense  and  an  adjoining  syna¬ 
gogue  school.  The  pottery  and  coins  discovered  suggest  a  date  after  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century  A.D.  for  the  base  upon  which  the  synagogue  was  built,  and 
the  synagogue  school  was  apparently  added  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  or  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century. — J.J.C. 

1013.  R.  Grafman,  “Herod’s  Foot  and  Robinson’s  Arch,”  IsrExplJourn  20 
(1-2,  70)  60-66. 

Simple  calculation  of  data  in  Ant .  15,  415  in  comparison  with  the  measure¬ 
ments  of  “Robinson’s  Arch”  leads  to  a  figure  of  0.51  m.  as  the  length  of  a  pous 
(i.e.  the  same  as  the  standard  Greek  foot  of  the  period).  Comparison  with 
extant  remains  of  the  Temple  mount  shows  that  this  “foot”  was  a  standard 
used  in  constructing  the  Herodian  Temple  mount  as  well  as  at  the  Herodium 
and  at  Masada.  Applying  this  measurement  to  determine  the  relations  between 
the  plan  of  Herod’s  Temple  and  the  present  Haram  esh-Sharif  reveals  that  the 
pillars  of  the  “Moslem  Museum”  and  the  “Women’s  Mosque”  lie  directly  over 
the  columns  of  the  southwestern  section  of  Herod’s  royal  portico. — S.E.S. 

1014.  H.  Hamburger,  “The  Coin  Issues  of  the  Roman  Administration  from  the 
Mint  of  Caesarea  Maritima,”  IsrExplJourn  20  (1-2,  70)  81-91. 

A  new  coin  of  Claudius  with  an  anchor  reverse  found  at  Caesarea  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  coins  were  found  only  in  this  country  and  hence 
minted  here.  Examination  of  the  mintings  of  Roman  generals  and  Oriental 
legates  supports  the  hypothesis  that  they  were  minted  by  order  of  a  Roman 
legate  (Umidius  Quadratus,  A.D.  50-60)  in  Caesarea  during  the  reign  of 
Claudius. — S.E.S. 

1015.  G.  M.  A.  Hanfmann  and  J.  C.  Waldbaum,  “The  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Campaigns  at  Sardis  (1968,  1969),”  BullAmSchOrRes  199  (70)  7-58. 
[Cf.  §  14-694.] 

A  detailed  report  on  aspects  of  two  recent  campaigns. 

1016.  S.  Loffreda,  “La  ceramica  della  Sinagoga  di  Cafarnao.  Rapporto  pre¬ 
liminare,”  StudBib  Franc  Lib  Ann  20  (70)  53-105. 

The  evidence  of  the  pottery  discovered  in  excavations  at  Capernaum  in  sum¬ 
mer  1969  suggests  these  conclusions:  the  synagogue  cannot  possibly  be  dated 
in  the  1st  or  2nd  century  A.D. ;  the  first  half  of  the  3rd  century  is  out  of  the 
question;  while  the  evidence  from  one  sounding  did  not  rule  out  the  latter  half 
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of  the  3rd  century,  the  combined  data  from  the  other  six  soundings  points  to  the 
4th  century  as  the  earliest  possible  date. — J.J.C. 

1017.  S.  Loffreda,  “Sondaggio  nella  Chiesa  della  Moltiplicazione  dei  Pani  a 
Tabgha,”  StudBib  Franc  Lib  Ann  20  (’70)  370-380. 

July  24-28,  1970,  the  author  excavated  the  north  area  of  the  transept  of  the 
Basilica  of  the  Loaves  at  Capernaum,  from  the  layer  of  the  mosaics  down  to  the 
virgin  soil.  His  conclusions  are  as  follows.  (1)  The  primitive  chapel  was  built 
not  before  395  and  not  later  than  the  first  decade  of  the  5th  century.  (2)  Only 
the  foundations  of  this  first  building  have  been  preserved.  (3)  The  basilica 
of  the  mosaics  was  probably  built  in  the  late  5th  century. — J.J.C. 

1018.  Y.  Meshorer,  “A  Stone  Weight  from  the  Reign  of  Herod,”  IsrExpl 
Journ  20  (1-2,  70)  97-98,  plate  27. 

Publication  of  a  round  limestone  weight  (1233  gr.)  of  unknown  provenience 
inscribed:  "‘Year  32  of  King  Herod,  the  Benefactor,  Loyal  to  Caesar.  Inspector 
of  Markets.  Three  minas.” 

1019.  K.  Morgan,  “The  Gospels  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,”  Buried  History  6  (4, 
70)  116-118,  123. 

A  very  brief  illustrated  survey  of  the  geography,  meteorological  conditions 
and  recent  marine  archaeology  of  the  area. 

1020.  H.  Moser,  “A  Igreja  de  Circuncisao:  Novos  Horizontes  Abertos  Pela 
Arqueologia,”  RevistCultBib  7  (14-15,  70)  24-55. 

The  recent  archaeological  discoveries  which  shed  light  on  our  knowledge  of 
Judaeo-Christianity  may  be  classified  as  follows:  (1)  buildings — church-syna¬ 
gogues  (as  Mount  Zion,  Nazareth,  Capharnaum),  sacred  grottoes  (as  Bethany, 
Bethphage,  Gethsemane) ;  (2)  burial  remains — tombs,  ossuaries,  amulets;  (3) 
baptismal  or  initiatory  remains — pools  (as  Nazareth,  Bethlehem),  lamps;  (4) 
symbolic  artifacts — grafitti,  figures,  crosses,  numbers,  etc.;  (5)  books — various 
apocryphal  and  liturgical  works.  The  material  is  briefly  discussed  and  the 
beliefs  of  the  church  of  the  circumcision  are  analyzed. — M.A.F. 

1021.  I.  Renov,  “A  View  of  Herod’s  Temple  from  Nicanor’s  Gate  in  a  Mural 
Panel  of  the  Dura-Europos  Synagogue,”  IsrExplJ ourn  20  (1-2,  70)  67- 
74. 

The  mural  panel  appearing  in  the  middle  register  of  the  west  wall  of  the 
Dura  synagogue,  to  the  left  of  the  Torah  niche,  is  a  view  of  Herod’s  Temple 
from  Nicanor’s  Gate.  Evidence  for  this  position  is  presented  from  architectural 
considerations  (Corinthian  capitals,  double-leafed  doors,  three  arched  gate¬ 
ways),  the  pictorial  representation  of  the  priest  and  the  red  heifer  outside  the 
sacred  precincts,  literary  evidence  on  the  low  rise  of  the  Nicanor  Gate  and 
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parallels  between  the  Dura  painting  and  the  Bar  Kocheba  coins  (both  for  their 
representations  of  the  sanctuary  furniture  and  the  star-like  object  above  the 
architrave  of  the  Temple,  identified  here  as  the  golden  lamp  of  Queen  Helene 
of  Adiabene).  M.  Avi-Yonah,  in  an  “editor’s  note”  on  pp.  73-74,  raises  questions 
about  this  interpretation  of  the  building  represented  as  Herod’s  Temple  and 
the  gated  wall. — S.E.S. 

1022.  A.  Spijkerman,  “Monete  della  Sinagoga  di  Cafarnao,”  StudBibFranc 
Lib  Ann  20  (’70)  106-117. 

163  coins  found  in  the  excavations  at  Capernaum  are  described  according  to 
the  place  of  discovery,  the  inscription  and  the  date.  By  far  the  largest  number 
belongs  to  the  4th  century;  one  belongs  to  the  3rd  or  2nd  century  B.C. ;  one 
doubtfully  is  dated  A.D.  61,  and  five  come  from  the  2nd  century. — J.J.C. 

1023.  A.  Spijkerman,  “An  Unknown  Coin-Type  of  Pella  Decapoleos,”  Stud 

Bib  Franc  Lib  Ann  20  (70)  353-358. 

The  coin,  minted  at  Pella,  dated  A.D.  82/83,  contains  the  image  of  Domitian 
and  of  Nike  and  seems  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  the  Romans  over  the  Jews  in 
A.D.  70.  Since  only  Pella  of  the  Decapolis  cities  celebrated  this  victory,  we 
may  perhaps  detect  here  “a  vague  echo  of  the  flight  of  the  entire  early-Christian 
community  from  Jerusalem  to  Pella.” — J.J.C. 

1024.  V.  Tzaferis,  “Jewish  Tombs  at  and  near  Giv'at  ha-Mivtar,  Jerusalem,” 
IsrExplJ ourn  20  (1-2,  70)  18-32,  plates  9-17. 

Excavations  of  rock-cut  family  tombs  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem  uncovered  15 
ossuaries,  described  here  along  with  the  pottery  from  the  same  tombs.  Ossuary 
no.  4  of  Tomb  I  contained  a  man’s  calcanei  pierced  by  an  iron  nail;  this  cruci¬ 
fixion  can  be  dated  “between  the  start  of  the  first  century  A.D.  and  somewhere 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Jewish  revolt.”  The  same  Tomb  I  con¬ 
tained  an  ossuary  with  an  Aramaic  inscription  mentioning  a  certain  Simon, 
called  “builder  of  the  Temple”;  thus  his  death  must  be  between  20  B.C.  and 
A.D.  70.  Tomb  II  is  late  Hasmonean  (despite  covered  pit-burials).  Tombs  III 
and  IV  are  between  50  B.C.  and  A.D.  70. — S.E.S. 

1025.  J.  Naveh,  “The  Ossuary  Inscriptions  from  Giv'at  ha-Mivtar,”  IsrExpl 
Journ  20  (1-2,  70)  33-37,  plates  11-17. 

Decipherment  of  and  brief  commentary  on  the  inscriptions.  Ossuary  no.  1 
of  Tomb  I  reads  smwnbnhhklh,  “Simon,  builder  of  the  sanctuary”  (i.e.  a  mason 
or  engineer  who  took  part  in  Herod’s  building  activities  in  the  sanctuary).  Os¬ 
suary  no.  5  (from  the  same  tomb)  reads  slzam  six  times,  either  a  name  (male 
bones  were  in  the  ossuary)  or  a  greeting.  Ossuary  no.  14  (Tomb  IV)  has  a 
two-line  problematic  inscription;  it  is  proposed  here  to  translate  it  as  “the 
ossuary  of  Salome,  the  daughter  of  Saul,  who  failed  to  give  birth  .  .  .,”  though 
the  last  clause  could  be  read  as  “Peace,  daughter !” — S.E.S. 
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1026.  N.  Haas,  “Anthropological  Observations  on  the  Skeletal  Remains  from 
Giv‘at  ha-Mivtar,”  IsrExplJourn  20  (1-2,  70)  38-59,  plates  18-24. 

Bones  of  the  35  individuals  from  the  Giv'at  ha-Mivtar  tombs  [cf.  two  pre¬ 
ceding  abstracts]  are  described  and  an  anthropological  resume  of  each  is  pro¬ 
vided.  Oil  was  applied  to  damaged  bones  prior  to  reburial  in  the  ossuaries. 
Priority  of  position  within  an  ossuary  was  given  to  particular  individuals.  Some 
of  the  bones  show  certain  pathological  and  traumatological  marks  (osteoporosis, 
scorched  bones  presumably  indicating  death  by  conflagration,  cribrosis  from 
starvation  or  malnutrition,  osteomyelitis,  and  one  young  child  with  an  occipital 
wound  apparently  caused  by  an  arrow-head). 

Extended  examination  of  the  skeletal  remains  of  the  adult  in  Tomb  I,  ossuary 
no.  4,  indicates  a  male,  24  to  28  years  old,  of  assymetric  facial  structure  (suf¬ 
fered  at  birth),  with  a  palatal  cleft  and  related  asymmetries  (due  to  pre-natal 
causes).  The  man  never  engaged  in  heavy  corporal  labor,  was  never  seriously 
injured  and  had  no  diseases  or  nutritional  deficiencies  after  birth  which  left  any 
marks  on  his  bones,  until  he  was  crucified.  A  very  detailed  study  of  his  foot  and 
leg  bones  indicates  not  only  the  fact  but  the  manner  of  his  crucifixion:  “the 
feet  were  joined  almost  parallel,  both  transfixed  by  the  same  nail  at  the  heels, 
with  the  legs  adjacent;  the  knees  were  doubled,  the  right  one  overlapping  the 
left;  the  trunk  was  contorted;  the  upper  limbs  were  stretched  out,  each  stabbed 
by  a  nail  in  the  forearm.”  A  “sedecula”  was  used  on  the  cross.  The  feet  (firmly 
attached  to  the  olive  wood  cross  by  the  nail  which  bent  on  contact  with  a  knot 
in  the  wood)  were  hacked  from  the  legs  at  the  time  of  removal  from  the  cross. 
— S.E.S. 


Judaism 

1027r.  Apocalypse  de  Baruch,  ed.  P.  Bogaert  [cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  254;  §  14-101 5r] . 

J.  Strugnell,  JournBibLit  89  (4,  70)  484-485. — Among  the  important  and 
well-argued  features  of  the  introduction  are  the  discussion  of  a  pre-70  dating 
for  Pseudo-Philo,  the  analysis  of  the  original  form  of  the  final  letter,  the  essay 
on  the  genre  “lamentations  on  the  fall  of  the  Temple,”  and  the  theological 
description  of  2  Bar.  The  fact  that  2  Bar  now  appears  in  Syriac  makes  proof 
of  a  Hebrew  original  very  difficult,  but  the  relation  of  2  Bar  with  Pseudo-Philo 
and  4  Ezra  suggest  that  a  Hebrew  original  may  be  a  more  likely  hypothesis  than 
B  admits.  A  descriptive  analysis  of  apocalyptic  Pharisaism  of  ca.  70  on  the 
basis  of  2  Bar ,  4  Ezra  and  Pseudo-Philo  would  be  a  most  valuable  project. — 
D.J.H. 

1028.  D.  J.  Harrington,  “The  Biblical  Text  of  Pseudo-Philo’s  Liber  Antiqui- 
tatum  Biblicarum,”  CathBibQuart  33  (1,  71)  1-17. 

From  the  conclusion  drawn  by  the  Beuron  editors  and  from  several  illustra¬ 
tions  it  is  evident  that  no  known  Old  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  has  been  sys- 
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tematically  inserted  into  LAB.  A  number  of  texts  suggest  that  no  known  Greek 
version  of  the  OT  has  been  inserted  into  the  biblical  sections  of  the  work.  For 
example,  in  39.2  (Jdg  11:3)  sedit  in  terra  Tobi,  the  Greek  translator  under¬ 
stood  Hebrew  ysb  as  “sit”  while  the  LXX  translator  saw  it  as  “dwell.”  A 
detailed  examination  of  the  biblical  text  in  LAB  shows  that  the  texts  in  Josh- 
Jdg-1  Sam  sections  are  related  to  the  Lucianic  or  proto-Lucianic  MSS.  In  the 
Pentateuch,  where  it  is  more  difficult  to  isolate  uniquely  Lucianic  MSS,  there  is 
a  large  number  of  texts  in  agreement  with  the  LXX,  Lucian  and  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch.  Since  we  are  concerned  with  witnesses  to  a  stage  in  the  history  of 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  OT,  the  biblical  text  in  LAB  can  be  classified  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  Palestinian  text-type.  The  presence  of  a  Palestinian  biblical  text 
allows  us  to  establish  A.D.  100  as  the  date  before  which  the  work  must  have 
been  composed.  In  fact,  given  the  absence  of  genuine  references  to  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  it  is  likely  that  the  work  was  composed  before  A.D.  70 — D.J.H. 
(Author.) 

1029.  D.  J.  Harrington,  “The  Original  Language  of  Pseudo-Philo’s  Liber 
Antiquit atum  Biblicarum”  HarvTheolRev  63  (4,  70)  503-514. 

Pseudo-Philo’s  Liber  Antiquitatum  Biblicarum  presently  exists  only  in  a 
Latin  version  whose  idiom  and  style  represent  that  vulgar  Latin  in  which  the 
Old  Latin  versions  of  the  Bible  are  written.  However,  there  are  several  texts 
which  represent  mistranslations  readily  explicable  only  if  we  presume  a  Greek 
stage  in  the  transmission.  For  example,  the  name  Doth  in  8:11  (=  Gen  46:10 
Aod )  represents  confusion  between  initial  alpha  and  delta ,  and  inventus  est  in 
9:3  suggests  that  the  translator  has  mistakenly  read  heurethe  for  the  correct 
err e the.  Several  other  Greek  words  (paratecem,  ometoceam,  zaticon  and  ante- 
ciminum )  have  been  left  practically  untranslated.  Furthermore,  there  are  good 
reasons  to  suppose  that  the  original  language  was  Hebrew.  For  example,  the 
reading  hoc  est  testamentum  in  3:12  (=  Gen  9:12)  implies  that  ’wt  has  dropped 
out  by  haplography  (z’t  ’wt).  In  Gedru  Messe  of  4:9  the  Hebrew  conjunctive 
marker  has  been  misread  as  a  vowel.  Seventeen  other  examples  of  mistransla¬ 
tion  demanding  a  Hebrew  original  are  presented.  Several  unique  interpretations 
of  the  consonantal  Hebrew  text  also  suggest  that  Hebrew  is  the  original  lan¬ 
guage.  There  is  no  really  solid  evidence  on  which  to  argue  that  the  work  was 
composed  in  Aramaic. — D.J.H.  (Author.) 

1030.  D.  Haupt,  “ Das  Testament  des  Levi.  Untersuchungen  zu  seiner  Entste- 
hung  und  Uberlieferungsgeschichte.  Diss.  Halle/Saale  1969,”  TheolLit 
Zeit  95  (12,  70)  950-951. 

Several  levels  of  tradition  and  redaction  are  discerned  in  the  Testament  of 
Levi.  The  document’s  original  Aramaic  form  was  a  glorification  of  Levi,  but 
the  conscious  combination  of  priestly  with  military  and  political  factors  indi¬ 
cates  its  character  and  use  as  a  piece  of  Hasmonean  propaganda  under  John 
Hyrcanus  I.  The  paraenetic  additions  and  certain  redactional  touches  were 
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added  when  Levi  was  combined  with  the  other  Testaments.  The  document  was 
further  altered  by  a  Christian  redactor. — S.E.S. 

1031.  G.  J.  Kuiper,  “Targum  Pseudo- Jonathan:  A  study  of  Genesis  4:7-10, 
16,”  Augustinianum  10  (3,  70)  533-570. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan  in  its  relation  to  Onkelos 
and  the  Palestinian  Targums.  The  following  results  emerge.  (1)  In  nearly 
every  biblical  verse  there  is  agreement  between  Pseudo- Jonathan  and  the 
Palestinian  Targums  and  disagreement  with  Onkelos.  (2)  Minor  contact  with 
Onkelos  is  found  in  the  Palestinian  Targums  as  well  as  Pseudo- Jonathan.  (3) 
This  contact  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  textual  transmission  of  Pseudo- 
Jonathan.  Other  evidence  suggests  that  the  Palestinian  tradition  was  known  to 
Onkelos  and  used  in  its  composition.  (4)  The  midrashic  additions  of  Pseudo- 
Jonathan  appear,  on  the  whole,  to  be  forms  of  the  Palestinian  Targumic  expan¬ 
sions.  (5)  The  late  additions  (the  names  of  Mohammed’s  wives  and  the 
reference  to  Constantinople)  provide  evidence  for  the  terminus  a  quo  of  the 
extant  MS  and  editio  princeps  but  do  not  necessarily  determine  the  origin  of 
Pseudo- Jonathan.  This  analysis  leads  us  to  conclude  that  Pseudo-Jonathan  along 
with  Neofiti,  the  Cairo  Geniza  fragments  and  the  Fragment  Targum  is  a 
Palestinian  Targum.  Thus  Pseudo- Jonathan  appears  to  be  one  of  the  strands  of 
the  Palestinian  Pentateuchal  Targum  tradition  of  which  Onkelos  is  the  authori¬ 
tative  redaction. — D.J.H. 

1032.  R.  Le  Deaut,  “La  tradition  juive  ancienne  et  l’exegese  chretienne  primi¬ 
tive,”  RevHistPhilRel  51  (1,  71)  31-50. 

Christian  exegesis  should  always  take  into  account  its  underlying  Jewish 
tradition,  especially  that  which  served  as  the  intermediary  between  the  OT  and 
the  NT.  The  NT  did  not  build  immediately  upon  the  OT  but  upon  the  OT  as 
interpreted  by  the  religious  culture  of  the  intertestamental  period.  Of  all  the 
documents  which  reveal  the  Ist-century  Jewish  scriptural  exegesis,  none  are 
more  promising  than  the  liturgical  versions  of  the  OT  because,  unlike  the 
apocryphal  writings,  which  were  challenged  by  many,  the  Targums  gave  the 
common  and  approved  interpretation  of  the  sacred  text.  Hence  Christians  read 
the  OT,  seeing  it  through  the  nebula  of  contemporary  Jewish  traditions.  Thus, 
as  the  writer  has  observed,  material  which  the  Bible  of  Jerusalem  gives  in  its 
explanatory  notes  is  frequently  included  by  the  Targums  as  part  of  the  biblical 
text  itself. 

The  various  methods  of  Jewish  interpretation,  e.g.  the  rules  of  Hillel,  atbash, 
homophony,  etc.,  are  explained,  and  some  suggested  NT  examples  are  cited,  e.g. 
Mk  13:28,  theros  as  summer  and  as  end;  Lk  3:8,  the  similarity  between  ’eben 
(stone)  and  ben  (son).  The  importance  of  the  recently  identified  Targum  of 
Onkelos  (lst-2nd  century)  is  stressed,  and  forthcoming  and  planned  studies  of 
Targumic  materials  are  mentioned.  In  short,  the  Targums  can  throw  much  light 
on  the  background  of  the  NT  writers  and  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  their  exegetical  tradition. — J.J.C. 
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1033.  M.  Limbeck,  “Der  Lobpreis  Gottes  als  Sinn  des  Daseins,”  TheolQuart 
150  (3,  70)  349-357. 

The  description  of  Judaism  familiar  to  Christians  from  NT  sources  reflects 
one-sided  viewpoints  of  writers  preoccupied  with  polemic  concerns.  At  least  the 
NT  authors  consciously  omitted  favorable  aspects  of  Jewish  piety.  Studied  and 
assessed  on  the  basis  of  its  own  texts  from  the  period  200  B.C.  to  A.D.  100, 
Judaism  emerges  in  quite  a  different  light.  One  belief  was  that  the  last  end  of 
all  God’s  activity  is  not  mankind  but  God’s  own  glory  (cf.  IQH  x,  9-12).  The 
pious  Jew  recognized  a  magnificent  ordering  in  creation  which  led  him  to  praise 
of  God  (cf.  IQH  i,  27-31).  Implied  in  this  created  structure  was  the  sign  of 
God’s  merciful  activity.  Religious  festivals  connected  with  the  changes  of  season 
were  meant  to  glorify  God’s  work  in  the  world  (cf.  IQS  ix,  24b — x,  1). — M.A.F. 

1034.  G.  Maier,  “Mensch  und  freier  Wille  nach  den  spatjudischen  Religions- 
parteien.  Diss.  1969,”  TheolLitZeit  95  (10,  70)  793-795. 

The  dissertation  studies  Josephus’  descriptions  of  the  three  major  religious 
parties  of  his  day  (Pharisees,  Sadducees  and  Essenes)  in  regard  to  their  under¬ 
standing  of  heimarmene  in  the  light  of  sources  which  are  more  directly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  parties. 

1035r.  J.  Schreiner,  Alttestamentlich-judische  Apokalyptik  [cf.  NT  A  14,  p. 

259]. 

J.  M.  Schmidt,  Die  jiidische  Apokalyptik  [cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  258]. 

K.  Koch,  Ratios  vor  der  Apokalyptik  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  129]. 

R.  Martin-Achard,  “L’apocalyptique  d’apres  trois  travaux  recents,”  Rev 
TheolPhil  20  (5,  70)  310-318. — The  appearance  of  these  three  works,  each 
described  or  summarized  here,  attests  to  a  lively  renewal  of  interest  in  apoc¬ 
alyptic.  Modern  theology  has  tended  to  neglect  this  area.  An  assessment  of  the 
faith  of  the  apocalyptists  may  speak  to  modern  theologial  problems. — G.W.M. 

1036.  K.  Schubert,  “Das  alte  Bundesvolk.  Versuch  eines  christlichen  Ver- 
standnisses  vom  Wesen  des  Judentums,”  Kairos  12  (3,  70)  161-182. 

Vatican  II  deplores  the  injustice  done  to  Jews  in  the  past  and  warns  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church  that  no  scriptural  text  should  be  made  a  basis  for  anti- 
Semitism.  Among  Christians  a  true  self-understanding  should  guarantee  justice 
and  high  regard  for  the  people  whom  God  chose  as  his  own.  The  history  of 
anti-Semitism  is  narrated,  and  the  antagonism  between  Judaism  and  Christianity 
described.  Part  of  the  hostility  arose  from  different  theological  viewpoints.  The 
passion  itself  has  been  twisted  into  a  pretext  for  anti-Semitism  and  therefore 
should  not  be  narrated  without  calling  to  mind  Peter’s  words  to  the  Jews  of  his 
day:  “I  know  that  you  acted  in  ignorance,  as  did  also  your  rulers”  (Acts  3:17) 
and  the  prayer  of  the  dying  Savior,  “Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do”  (Lk  23:34). — J.J.C. 
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1037.  M.  Smith,  “Zealots  and  Sicarii,  Their  Origins  and  Relation,”  Harv 
TheolRev  64  (1,  71)  1-19. 

Whatever  it  was  called,  the  sect  begun  by  Judas  of  Galilee  continued  its  op¬ 
position  to  the  Romans  and  by  the  mid-50’s  made  itself  notorious  by  a  series  of 
murders  of  distinguished  individuals.  These  attacks  won  the  party  the  name 
“Sicarii”  by  which  Josephus  consistently  refers  to  it  from  this  time  on.  All  that 
we  know  of  the  party  locates  it  in  Judea.  In  66  it  allied  with  that  portion  of  the 
priesthood  which  had  started  the  revolt  and  got  control  of  Masada.  When  its 
leader,  Menahem,  attempted  to  take  control  of  Jerusalem,  he  was  murdered; 
most  of  the  Sicarii  then  fled  to  Masada  where  they  remained  until  73.  In  all 
this  history  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  connection  of  these  Sicarii  with  the 
Zealots. 

The  Zealots  did  not  form  a  definite  party  until  the  winter  of  67-68.  In  the 
Zealot  party  we  may  plausibly  see  the  representatives  of  Palestinian,  princi¬ 
pally  Judean,  peasant  piety,  hostile  alike  to  the  rich  of  the  city,  the  upper  priest¬ 
hood  of  the  Temple  and  the  foreign  rulers.  Though  a  relatively  small  party,  it 
played  an  important  and  determined  role  in  the  defense  of  the  city  and  was 
finally  involved  in  its  destruction. — D.J.H. 

1038.  D.  Solomon,  “Philo’s  Use  of  genarches  in  In  Flaccum,”  JezvQuartRev 
61  (2,  70)  119-131. 

When  Philo  writes  that  Augustus  appointed  a  council  of  elders  to  manage 
Jewish  affairs  after  the  death  of  the  genarches  ( In  Flaccum,  74),  he  is  not  using 
the  term  as  a  synonym  for  ethnarches.  In  other  contexts  he  employs  genarches 
to  describe  chiefs  and  leaders  or  mythical  and  semi-mythical  founders.  His 
usage  leaves  the  impression  of  a  figure  extraneous  to  the  constitutional- juridical 
framework.  Thus  in  In  Flaccum  he  is  describing  a  traditional  figurehead  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  more  clear-cut  political  personage  represented  by  the  ethnarch. 
—D.J.H. 

1039.  R.  A.  Stewart,  “The  Synagogue,”  EvangQuart  43  (1,  71)  36-46. 

The  term  “synagogue”  (and  its  equivalents)  designates  a  temporary  assembly 
of  people,  a  permanent  community  or  a  meeting  house.  The  conjecture  which 
places  the  origin  of  the  synagogue  as  an  institution  during  the  Exile  has  much 
to  recommend  it.  There  is  little  evidence  that  the  rabbinic  regulations  concern¬ 
ing  orientation  (doors  opening  toward  the  east)  and  location  (highest  part  of 
the  city)  were  enforced.  Synagogue  worship  consisted  of  Bible  reading,  prayer 
and  study. — D.J.H. 

1040.  C.  Thoma,  “Judentum  und  Hellenismus  im  Zeitalter  Jesu,”  BibLeb  11 
(3,  70)  151-159. 

The  complicated  interrelationships  between  Judaism  and  Hellenism  in  the 
period  from  160  B.C.  to  A.D.  140  elude  neat,  simplistic  description.  At  one  ex¬ 
treme,  those  influenced  by  apocalypticism,  the  early  Maccabeans,  Sicarii  and  Zeal¬ 
ots  betray  strongly  anti-Hellenistic  attitudes.  But  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees  and 
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many  Diaspora  Jews  are  located  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  because  of 
their  Hellenistic  sympathies.  Judaism  was  never  simply  dominated  by  Hellenism, 
since  the  latter  was  given  new  impulses  in  philosophy  by  Philo  and  in  archi¬ 
tecture  by  Herod  I.  The  two  currents  of  thought  exercised  a  remarkably  dy¬ 
namic  influence  on  one  another  in  both  religio-intellectual  and  political  spheres. 
Early  Christianity  itself  reflects  this  bipolar  influence. — M.A.F. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

1041.  H.  Bardtke,  “Literaturbericht  uber  Qumran  V.  Teil,”  TheolRund  35 
(3,  70)  196-230.  [Cf.  §  13-1083.] 

This  section  of  an  ongoing  critical  survey  of  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  literature  is 
devoted  to  lexicographical  and  other  aids  to  study  and  to  recent  publications  of 
texts. 

1042.  H.  Hubner,  “Zolibat  in  Qumran?”  NTStud  17  (2,  71)  153-167. 

That  the  entire  community  at  Qumran  was  composed  of  celibates  does  not 
seem  to  be  proved.  Of  the  Qumran  writings  the  War  Scroll  presupposes  mar¬ 
riage  and  family  life,  and  the  hymns  occasionally  refer  to  married  persons.  IQS 
is  the  principal  document  invoked  to  show  that  these  persons  were  unmarried. 
Since  this  scroll  has  no  regulations  concerning  marriage,  yet  gives  no  reasons 
in  favor  of  celibacy,  the  argument  e  silentio  has  been  interpreted  in  favor  either 
of  marriage  or  of  celibacy.  The  solution  to  the  question  must  be  sought  in  other 
items  of  the  writing.  Several  reasons  which  have  been  advanced  to  disprove 
celibacy  are  not  conclusive,  such  as  the  mention  of  women  and  children  (IQS 
i,  1  and  lQSa  i),  the  idea  of  fruitfulness  of  the  seed  (IQS  iv,  7)  and  the  graves 
of  women  in  the  secondary  cemeteries  of  Qumran. 

Yet  there  are  positive  indications  that  some  members  of  the  group  were 
married.  The  community  was  exclusive  but  contained  priests.  Since  this  function 
was  hereditary,  marriage  of  priests  would  be  required  to  insure  the  priestly 
succession.  The  principal  argument  against  celibacy  at  Qumran  is  found  in 
4QpPs37  which  speaks  of  those  who  returned  to  the  desert;  it  says  they  will 
live  a  thousand  generations  in  Israel  (iii,  1)  and  the  entire  inheritance  of  man¬ 
kind  will  be  theirs  and  their  seed’s  forever.  Here  it  is  a  question  of  corporal 
descendants  and  ii,  15  speaks  of  the  yahad.  Motivation  for  some  Qumranites  to 
be  celibate  might  have  arisen  from  consideration  of  the  OT  idea  that  unclean¬ 
ness  was  connected  with  intercourse  (cf.  Lev  15:16-17),  and  the  Damascus 
Document  (xii,  1)  may  indicate  that  continence  was  prescribed  for  the  Sabbath. 
Possibly  some  at  Qumran  extended  this  rule  to  the  entire  life  and  for  cultic 
reasons,  but  that  the  entire  community  was  celibate  seems  unlikely. — J.J.C. 

1043.  S.  Iwry,  “A  New  Designation  for  the  Luminaries  in  Ben  Sira  and  in 
the  Manual  of  Discipline  (IQS),”  BullAmSchOrRes  200  (70)  41-47. 

In  IQS  x,  4  we  must  read  hm  gdyl.  Beginning  with  the  end  of  x,  2  we  have 
a  series  of  three  subordinate  clauses  opening  with  a  preposition  “when”  and 
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referring  to  the  luminaries,  and  so  in  introducing  the  main  clause  the  linking 
pronoun  hm  is  necessary.  The  following  word  should  be  read  gdyl  meaning 
“tassel”  or  “sign.”  A  similar  reading  is  found  in  the  B  text  of  Sir  43:5  ( ky 
gdyl  yy  ‘ shw )  in  which  gdyl  also  means  “signal”  or  “symbol”  and  serves  to 
describe  the  function  of  the  sun. — D.J.H. 

1044.  R.  J.  Poveromo  and  P.  E.  Dinter,  “Melchizedek  at  Qumran,”  DunRev 
11  (1,  71)  24-45. 

For  the  Zadokite  priests  who  formed  and  guided  the  Essene  community  at 
Qumran  Melchizedek  was  both  progenitor  and  ideal.  “The  supposition  that  Ps 
110  has  been  suppressed  at  Qumran,  and  in  its  stead  the  Essenes  have  produced 
an  alternate  which  turned  the  legitimizer  of  the  Jerusalem  cult  (now  no  longer 
pleasing  to  God)  into  the  apocalyptic  judge  of  the  wicked  priests  in  Jerusalem 
is  a  tour  de  force  worthy  of  the  covenanters  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  their  interpre¬ 
tation  of  scripture.” — D.J.H. 

1045.  A.  Steiner,  “Warum  lebten  die  Essener  asketisch?”  BibZeit  15  (1,  71) 
1-28. 

The  unusual  laws  and  practices  of  the  Essenes  are  explained  by  their  special 
commitment  to  the  Covenant,  priesthood  and  holy  war,  rather  than  by  adherence 
to  philosophical  modes  of  thought,  as  Philo  and  Josephus  suggest.  The  Essenes 
basically  were  obeying  the  Torah  within  an  intense  eschatological  expectation. 
They  understood  themselves  in  terms  of  the  Sinai  tradition.  They  lived  in  the 
desert  with  an  expectancy  of  God.  Their  common  life  may  have  been  based  on 
Deut  33:5  which  contains  the  word  yhd  and  the  practice  of  celibacy  based  on 
Exod  19:10  f.,  14  f. 

The  Essenes’  emphasis  on  priesthood  influenced  much  of  their  behavior: 
holiness  and  purity  accompany  priesthood;  community  of  goods  is  related  to 
tithes  and  offerings ;  celibacy  grows  out  of  an  extreme  concern  for  purity.  Their 
ritual  meal  resembles  the  Temple  meals  where  the  offerings  were  eaten.  Wash¬ 
ing  is  connected  to  the  meal  and  the  white  garment  is  a  priestly  garment. 
Finally,  they  studied  the  Law,  under  which  they  lived.  Through  their  own  inter¬ 
pretation  they  saw  themselves  as  truly  living  according  to  the  Torah. 

The  Essenes  lived  ready  for  a  holy  war;  hence,  their  camp-like  atmosphere. 
They  had  to  keep  the  camp  pure  (Deut  23:10  ff.)  and  their  members  unblem¬ 
ished.  Also  they  were  separate  from  marriage  (Deut  20:5  f.). — A.J.S. 

Gnosticism 

1046.  H.  G.  Kippenberg,  “Versuch  einer  soziologischen  Verortung  des  antiken 
Gnostizismus,”  Numen  17  (3,  70)  211-231. 

Despite  the  apparent  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  one  can  discover  something 
of  the  sociological  conditions  of  the  Gnostics  by  relentlessly  questioning  the 
sources,  e.g.  by  analyzing  the  terminology — king,  ruler,  etc. — which  they  apply 
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to  the  evil  god  of  this  world.  Gnosticism  emerges  as  the  reaction  of  intellectuals 
to  a  political  deprivation  and  may  be  located  in  the  eastern  borderlands  of  the 
Roman  Empire  which  in  the  1st  and  2nd  centuries  B.C.  were  the  victims  of 
Roman  power.  The  political  orientation  of  Middle  Platonism  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  in  Gnosticism  so  that  a  legitimation  of  the  Roman  Empire  through  the 
concept  of  nous  has  become  impossible. — G.W.M. 

1047r.  J.-£.  Menard,  L’Pvangile  selon  Philippe  [cf.  §§  14-1041r — 1042r]. 

M.  Krause  and  P.  Labib,  Die  drei  Versionen  des  Apokryphon  des 
Johannis  im  koptischen  Museum  zu  Alt-Kairo,  Abhandlungen  des  deut- 
schen  Archaologischen  Instituts  Kairo,  Koptische  Reihe  1  (Wiesbaden: 
Harrasowitz,  1962),  307  pp.,  32  plates. 

P.  Kruger,  “Neueste  Forschungen  zur  koptischen  Gnosis,”  TheolRev  66  (4, 
’70)  265-270. — Most  of  the  space  is  devoted  to  a  summary  of  the  general  and 
sacramental  theology  of  Philip  and  to  its  relationship  to  the  NT ;  the  contents 
of  both  volumes  are  described. 

1048.  E.  Yamauchi,  “The  Gnostics  and  History,”  JournEvangTheolSoc  14 
(1,  ’71)  29-40. 

A  survey  of  some  cardinal  points  of  Gnostic  theology  shows  that  it  did  not 
take  history  seriously  and  consequently  lacked  both  historical  perspective  and  a 
sense  of  community. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

INTRODUCTION 


Apostolic  History  and  the  Gospel.  Biblical  and  Historical  Essays  presented  to 
F.  F.  Bruce  on  his  60th  Birthday,  ed.  W.  W.  Gasque  and  R.  P.  Martin  (Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1971,  $4.95),  378  pp.,  photo.  Indexed.  LCN:  70-135629. 

As  a  tribute  to  the  distinguished  Evangelical  exegete  at  Manchester,  this  vol¬ 
ume  presents  two  dozen  articles  by  his  colleagues,  former  students,  etc.  Con¬ 
sonant  with  B’s  own  interests  and  publications,  there  are  9  articles  on  Acts  and 
12  on  the  Pauline  corpus.  The  first  group  includes  items  by  E.  M.  Blaiklock  on 
Acts  as  history,  E.  E.  Ellis  on  prophecy  in  Acts,  F.  V.  Filson  on  the  journey 
motif  in  Lk-Acts,  A.  J.  B.  Higgins  on  the  preface  to  Lk  and  the  kerygma  in 
Acts,  I.  H.  Marshall  on  the  resurrection  in  Acts,  A.  J.  Mattill,  Jr.,  on  M. 
Schneckenburger’s  older  views  on  Acts,  B.  M.  Metzger  on  Acts  2:9-11  and 
ancient  astrological  geography,  D.  F.  Payne  on  Semitisms  in  Acts,  and  B.  Van 
Elderen  on  the  archaeology  of  Paul’s  first  missionary  journey.  The  second 
section  has  papers  on  Paul’s  missionary  and  congregational  preaching  (W. 
Barclay),  Paul’s  conversion  (J.  Dupont),  Paul  and  the  Law  (H.  L.  Ellison), 
Tim  3:16  (R.  H.  Gundry),  revelation  and  tradition  in  Paul  (G.  E.  Ladd),  1 
Cor  11:2-16  (W.  J.  Martin),  covenant  and  communion  in  1  Cor  (A.  R. 
Millard),  the  theme  of  Rom  (L.  Morris),  Phil  2:5-11  (C.  F.  D.  Moule), 
Caesarea,  Rome  and  the  Captivity  Epistles  (B.  Reicke),  apostles  before  and 
during  Paul’s  time  (R.  Schnackenburg)  and  the  origin  of  Pauline  Christology 
(M.  E.  Thrall).  The  volume  concludes  with  papers  by  M.  Black  on  the  Chi- 
Rho  sign,  D.  Guthrie  on  Acts  and  the  Epistles  in  apocryphal  writings  and  A.  F. 
Walls  on  Rom  1  and  the  modern  missionary  movement.  There  is  an  appreciation 
of  Bruce  by  G.  C.  D.  Howley  and  a  bibliography  of  his  works  by  W.  W.  Gasque. 

Bibelsyn  och  bibelbruk  (Lund:  Ohlssons,  1970,  paper  19  Sw.  kr.),  158  pp. 

In  1964  the  Swedish  Lutheran  episcopacy  appointed  a  biblical  commission  to 
explain  “in  what  sense  one  may  say  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God.”  At  a 
session  in  January,  1970,  the  same  hierarchy  accepted  their  report  entitled  “The 
Study  and  Use  of  the  Bible.”  The  present  book  contains  the  complete  Swedish 
text  which  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  G.  Borgenstierna.  A 
French  translation  of  part  three  and  the  conclusion  (pp.  81-152)  appeared  in 
RevRef  [§  15-402;  15-736]. 

F.  F.  Bruce,  Tradition  Old  and  New  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1970,  paper 
$2.95),  184  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  72-132030. 

These  ten  chapters  on  the  role  of  tradition  in  Christianity  represent  the  out¬ 
growth  of  the  author’s  Norton  Lectures  given  at  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1968.  The  material  covers  a  wide  range  of 
related  issues:  tradition  of  the  elders,  apostolic  tradition  in  the  NT,  tradition 
and  the  Gospel,  the  setting  of  the  Gospel  tradition.  Also  analyzed  are  extra- 
canonical  traditions  and  the  role  of  tradition  in  the  early  church,  the  canon  and 
text  of  Scripture.  The  author’s  special  interest  throughout  is  “the  part  played 
by  tradition  in  the  life  and  thought  of  people  who  in  theory  and  profession 
repudiate  the  authority  of  tradition,  appealing  from  the  tradition  of  others  to 
the  Bible  alone.” 
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G.  Cansdale,  All  the  Animals  of  the  Bible  Lands  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan, 
1970,  $6.95),  272  pp.,  illustrated.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-120040. 

For  many  years  an  officer  of  the  Colonial  Forestry  Service  in  Ghana  (then 
the  Gold  Coast)  and  later  Superintendent  of  the  London  Zoo,  Cansdale  has  long 
had  an  interest  in  the  animals  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  When  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  write  the  animal  articles  for  the  Zondervan  Pictorial  Encyclopedia 
of  the  Bible,  C  organized  his  material  (based  on  AV,  RV  and  RSV,  plus  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  via  Young’s  Concordance )  accord¬ 
ing  to  natural  groups,  habit,  habitat,  etc.  For  most  species,  C  provides  identifi¬ 
cation,  description,  natural  history,  status,  economic  and  religious  importance 
and  its  place  in  metaphor  and  symbolism.  He  does  this  in  more  a  discursive 
narrative  than  a  dictionary  form.  One  appendix  lists  local  diurnal  birds  of  prey 
and  another  discusses  the  biblical  use  of  the  terms  “animal,”  “beast,”  “creature” 
and  “dragon.” 

S.  Carrillo  Alday,  M.Sp.S.,  Introduccion  a  la  Biblia  (Mexico:  Instituto  de 
Sagrada  Escritura,  1970). 

I:  Como  leer  la  Biblia .  Como  nacieron  los  libros  de  la  Biblia,  65  pp.  Bib¬ 
liography. 

II:  jQue  es  la  Biblia?,  85  pp.  Bibliography. 

Two  booklets  of  general  orientation  to  both  Testaments,  questions  of  canon, 
inspiration,  interpretation,  etc.,  intended  for  beginners  in  serious  Bible  study. 

G.  Delling,  Studien  sum  Neuen  Testament  und  sum  hellenistischen  Judentum. 
Gesammelte  Aufsdtse  1950 — 1968,  ed.  F.  Hahn,  T.  Holtz  and  N.  Walter 
(Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1970,  DM  65),  463  pp.  Indexed. 

In  honor  of  his  65th  birthday,  26  of  D’s  articles  published  over  the  last  two 
decades  have  been  edited  by  three  of  his  colleagues.  They  cover  a  wide  range 
of  topics  and  more  than  half  of  them  were  published  in  Festschriften  or  rarely 
accessible  journals.  NT  backgrounds,  both  Greek  and  Jewish,  are  the  theme  of 
the  first  half-dozen  [including  §§  9-467;  9-1110;  4-822].  The  rest  are  directly 
concerned  with  NT  texts  and  themes:  NT  miracles,  formed  traditions  about 
Jesus  [§  6-432],  the  historical  Jesus  and  the  kerygmatic  Christ,  Lk  18:1-8 
[§  7-168],  Mk  10:11  [§  2-293],  Mk  10:38  [§  3-361],  1  Cor  7:14  (three  differ¬ 
ent  items),  the  of^o^-formula  in  the  NT  [§  10-1057],  Pauline  teleology,  1  Cor 
10:1-22  and  11:17-34  [§  9-247],  Jesus’  death  in  the  Pauline  preaching,  the 
meaning  of  Jesus’  resurrection  for  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  characteristics  of  the 
church  in  the  NT  [§  12-676],  monos  theos  in  Greek,  Jewish  and  NT  usage, 
participial  predicates  of  God  in  early  preaching  [cf.  §  8-517],  the  formula  “God, 
our  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  and  worship  in  Apoc  [§  4-479], 

The  Englishman's  Greek  Nezv  Testament;  giving  the  Greek  Text  of  Stephens 
1550,  with  the  Various  Readings  of  the  Editions  of  Elsevir  1624 .  Griesbach, 
Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Alford,  and  Wordsworth:  together  with  an 
Interlinear  Literal  Translation  and  The  Authorised  Version  of  1611  (Grand 
Rapids:  Zondervan,  1970,  $6.95),  xvi  and  670  pp. 

Zondervan’s  reprinting  of  the  work  first  published  at  London  in  1877  contains 
the  AV  (1611)  English  translation  printed  in  full  in  columns  and  also  a  literal 
interlinear  version.  The  Greek  text  is  that  of  Robert  Estienne  (Stephanus)  with 
the  variants  given  from  the  editions  of  Elzevir,  Griesbach,  Tischendorf,  etc., 
which  are  also  translated  into  English.  The  edition  is  intended  to  help  the 
English  NT  reader  with  little  or  no  Greek. 
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E.  Fuchs,  Jesus.  Wort  und  Tat  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1971,  paper  DM 
17),  ix  and  159  pp.  Indexed. 

Fuchs’s  present  work  forms  a  trilogy  with  his  previous  works,  Hermeneutik 
(4th  ed.)  and  Marburger  Hermeneutik  [NT A  13,  p.  150].  Based  on  his  1963 
lectures  at  Marburg,  the  study  addresses  those  concerned  with  preaching  and 
personal  enrichment  of  their  faith.  It  is  composed  in  such  a  way  that  study 
groups  can  make  use  of  the  text  as  a  discussion  basis.  Its  general  problematic 
is  whether  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  form  a  sacramental  unity.  Questions 
concerning  faith,  Christology  and  interpretation  are  stressed. 

R.  H.  Fuller,  The  New  Testament  in  Current  Study,  Scribner  Studies  in 
Biblical  Interpretation,  Scribner  Library,  Lyceum  Editions,  SL  265  (New 
York:  Scribner’s,  1971,  paper  $2.95),  vii  and  147  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  62-18271. 

Though  originally  published  in  1962  [NT A  7,  p.  259],  F’s  survey  of  NT 
scholarship  in  the  preceding  20  years  is  still  in  demand  and  the  publishers  have 
now  made  a  paperback  edition  available. 

F.  Grutters,  Grundlegende  Texte  der  Bibel.  Hermeneutische  Uberlegungen. 
Didaktische  Analysen.  Methodische  Hinweise  (Trier:  Paulinus,  1970,  DM 
27.80),  viii  and  260  pp. 

This  book  aims  at  helping  religious  educators  in  the  secondary  and  primary 
levels  to  initiate  their  charges  to  serious  reading  of  the  Bible.  Fourteen  scrip¬ 
tural  selections  are  presented  of  which  half  are  from  the  NT  (Lk  6:20  par.; 
Mt  13:1-23  parr.;  Mt  8:5-13  parr.;  Mt  9:1-8  parr.;  plus  the  infancy  and 
resurrection  narratives).  The  author  divides  his  commentary  into  three  sec¬ 
tions:  hermeneutical  reflections,  didactic  analysis  and  methodological  suggestions 
for  pedagogical  purposes.  Technical  information  is  restricted  to  a  minimum.  G 
teaches  religious  pedagogy  in  Dortmund. 

W.  Harenberg,  Der  Spiegel  on  the  New  Testament.  A  Guide  to  the  Struggle 
Between  Radical  and  Conservative  in  European  University  and  Parish,  trans. 

J.  H.  Burtness,  Macmillan  paperback  08541  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1970, 
paper  $1.95;  London:  Collier-Macmillan),  x  and  246  pp.  LCN:  75-99022. 

Originally  published  in  Der  Spiegel  and  then  as  a  separate  book,  Jesus  und 
die  Kirchen.  Bibelkritik  und  Bekenntnis  (Stuttgart — Berlin:  Kreuz,  1966),  the 
essays  in  this  collection  not  only  report  on  the  German  controversies  and  the 
Kein  anderes  Evangelium  movement,  but  try  to  expose  for  the  lay  reader  the 
roots  of  the  problems  and  why  faith  for  many  is  threatened  by  recent  biblical 
criticism.  H  has  considerably  expanded  and  documented  the  Spiegel  articles 
for  the  book  and  added  interviews  with  H.  Conzelmann  and  W.  Kiinneth.  Fol¬ 
lowing  three  articles  on  faith  and  biblical  criticism,  specific  cases  of  the  Virgin 
Birth,  miracles,  Jesus’  death  and  resurrection  are  the  focus  of  narration. 

K.  Koch,  The  Growth  of  the  Biblical  Tradition.  The  Form-Critical  Method, 
trans.  S.  M.  Cupitt,  Scribner  Studies  in  Biblical  Interpretation,  Scribner  Library, 
Lyceum  Editions,  SL  266  (New  York:  Scribner’s,  1971,  paper  $2.95),  xv  and 
233  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  68-17350. 

The  publishers  of  the  English  edition  of  K’s  study  of  the  form-critical  method 
[NT A  12,  pp.  397-398]  have  now  prepared  a  less  expensive  paperback  edition 
which  introduces  no  new  material. 
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H.  Koster  and  J.  M.  Robinson,  Entwicklungslinien  durch  die  Welt  des  friihen 
Christentums  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1971,  cloth  DM  38,  paper  32.50),  xii 
and  276  pp.  Indexed. 

This  German  edition  of  a  work  which  will  shortly  appear  in  English  as 
Trajectories  through  Early  Christianity  contains  eight  essays  by  two  NT 
scholars  trained  in  Germany  but  presently  teaching  in  American  universities. 
Each  author  contributes  four  studies  only  half  of  which  have  previously  been 
published  in  either  English  or  German.  R  writes  the  programmatic  article  on 
the  dismantling  and  reassembling  of  the  categories  of  NT  scholarship  [§  15-753]  ; 
also  included  is  an  article  on  kerygma  and  history  in  the  NT  [§  11-66],  an¬ 
other  on  the  literary  genre  of  Q  (revised  from  a  1964  version  which  appeared 
in  Zeit  und  Geschichte )  and  a  new  study  on  the  Johannine  trajectory.  K’s  con¬ 
tributions  treat  diversification  in  the  history  of  early  Christianity  [§§  10-712; 
13-411],  the  one  Jesus  and  four  primitive  gospels  [§  13-100],  and  two  new 
studies:  the  fundamental  types  and  criteria  of  early  Christian  creedal  formulas, 
and  the  goal  and  extent  of  the  NT  trajectories. 

G.  Kruger,  History  of  Early  Christian  Literature  in  the  First  Three  Centuries , 
trans.  C.  R.  Gillett  [1875]  (New  York:  Franklin,  1969,  $25.00),  xxiii  and 
410  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  79-80267. 

The  German  original  of  this  work,  Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Literatur 
in  den  ersten  drei  Jahrhunderten,  appeared  in  1875  and  was  then  translated  into 
English.  The  chronological  conspectus  of  early  Christian  and  patristic  literature 
aimed  at  providing  a  succinct  summary  of  the  generally  accepted  research  of 
that  period.  Although  the  handbook  includes  descriptions  of  early  synods, 
legends  and  martyrologies  besides  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  the  Apologists  and 
later  writers,  the  first  96  pages  describe  NT,  apocryphal  and  Gnostic  writings 
as  they  were  interpreted  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century. 

Kyriakon.  Festschrift  Johannes  Quasten,  ed.  P.  Granfield  and  J.  A.  Jungmann, 
2  vols.  (Munster:  Aschendorff,  1970,  DM  184),  972  pp.,  23  illustrations.  In¬ 
dexed. 

To  celebrate  the  70th  birthday  of  the  German-born  patrologist,  J.  Quasten, 
professor  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America  since  1938,  over  80  scholars 
from  some  13  countries  have  collaborated  in  this  massive  tribute.  The  essays 
cover  a  wide  range  of  research  areas:  ancient  church  history,  patristic  exegesis, 
early  Christian  Egypt,  Cappodocia  and  Syria,  Latin  patristic  writers,  spirituality 
and  monasticism,  archaeological  and  liturgical  studies.  Of  the  fourscore  articles, 
those  directly  of  interest  to  NT  scholars  are  on  sacrifices  and  oaths  demanded 
of  early  Christians  (R.  M.  Grant),  names  for  the  nameless  in  the  NT  (B.  M. 
Metzger),  patristic  exegeses  of  Jn  19:23-24  (M.  Aubineau),  Jn  14:28  (M. 
Simonetti),  Mk  2:18  parr.  (F.  G.  Cremer),  Rom  8:19-22  (P.  Lebeau),  Mt 
19:6  (A.  Quacquarelli),  2  Cor  3:18b  (M.  Harl),  several  items  on  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  and  Greek  Apologists,  including  three  on  Melito’s  Peri  Pascha  (S.  G. 
Hall,  T.  Halton,  O.  Perler),  three  on  Gnosticism  (H.  Chadwick,  G.  Quispel, 
W.  C.  van  Unnik)  and  several  each  on  early  liturgies  of  baptism,  the  word  and 
the  Eucharist.  W.  J.  Burghardt  and  J.  Pelikan  write  personal  tributes  to 
Quasten  and  P.  Granfield  concludes  the  two  volumes  with  a  biography  and 
bibliography  of  Quasten. 

R.  North,  S.J.,  Tubinga  neotest  ament  aria,  Excerpta  ex  historia  exegeseos 
criticae,  1  (Rome:  Biblical  Institute,  1971,  paper  $1.00),  48  pp.  Indexed. 

A  mimeographed  booklet  in  which  N  documents  “the  judgment  on  Tubingen 
made  by  experts  convinced  that  its  NT  interpretation  could  with  critical  pruning 
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be  incorporated  into  our  ongoing  scholarly  defense  of  Christian  theological 
values.”  The  principal  figures  in  the  drama  are  F.  C.  Baur  and  D.  Strauss. 
The  text  is  in  Latin  but  includes  a  two-page  English  summary. 

W.  Paschen,  Rein  und  Unrein.  Untersuchung  zur  biblischen  Wortgeschichte, 
Studien  zum  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament,  Band  XXIV  (Munich:  Kosel,  1970, 
paper  DM  54),  219  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  opposing  biblical  concepts  “clean”  and  “unclean”  include  notions  of  both 
cultic  and  moral  cleanliness  or  purity.  In  order  to  clarify  the  polyvalent  mean¬ 
ing  of  clean/unclean,  P  has  investigated  the  conceptions  of  purity  in  Israel’s 
OT  tradition,  by  elucidating  the  various  Hebrew  roots  and  analyzing  OT 
pericopes  from  the  priestly,  prophetic  and  lyrical  traditions.  Special  consider¬ 
ation  is  given  to  Qumran  material,  in  particular  IQS  v,  13-20;  viii,  4-10;  ix, 
3-6.  Finally,  this  information  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  exegesis  of  Mk 
7:14-23,  a  classical  NT  example  of  biblical  conceptions  about  cleanliness. 

Schriften  der  Bibel  literaturgeschichtlich  geordnet.  Band  II:  Von  der  Denk- 
schrift  Nehemias  bis  zu  den  Pastoralbriefen  (Stuttgart:  Calwer;  Munich: 
Kosel,  1970,  DM  23),  337  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  second  and  final  volume  of  this  series  provides  selections  of  late  OT  and 
various  NT  books  from  the  Zurich  Bible  translation  with  brief  introductory 
remarks  by  H.  Schwager,  a  religion  teacher  in  a  Munich  secondary  school.  The 
first  three  chapters  are  devoted  to  OT  books ;  the  final  section  provides  readings 
from  Q,  the  Pauline  Letters,  the  Synoptics,  Jn  and  Apoc.  The  introductions 
and  marginal  remarks  attempt  to  situate  the  scriptural  readings  in  their  his¬ 
torical  and  religious  contexts. 

Theologisclies  Begriffslexikon  zum  Neuen  Testament ,  ed.  L.  Coenen,  E.  Bey- 
reuther  and  H.  Bietenhard  (Wuppertal:  R.  Brockhaus,  1970,  paper  DM  16.80 
each). 

10.  Lief.:  Presbyter — Segen,  pp.  1009-1120. 

11.  Lief.:  Segen — Taufe,  pp.  1121-1216. 

The  most  recent  fascicles  of  this  series  [cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  241]  bring  the  enter¬ 
prise  closer  to  completion.  Of  special  note  in  these  two  sections  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  entries:  presbyter  (presbyteros) ,  worthy  ( axios ),  writing  ( grapho ),  guilt 
( aitia ),  blessing  ( eulogeo ),  slave  ( aichmaldtos/doulos ),  son  ( pais/huios ),  sin 
( harmartia/adikia )  and  baptism  (baptd/baptizo) . 

GOSPELS— ACTS 

E.  G.  Auer,  Der  dritte  Tag.  Die  Ereignisse  nach  den  Auferstehungsakten  der 
Evangelien.  Acta  Resurrectionis  Domini  (Metzingen/Wiirtt.:  Franz,  1970, 
paper  DM  5.80),  78  pp.,  5  figs. 

In  this  short  study  Auer  attempts  to  bring  new  light  to  the  current  debate 
about  the  resurrection  and  the  empty  tomb,  in  particular  by  concentrating  on 
Jn  20:5-7.  He  believes  that  a  closer  analysis  of  the  reference  to  the  linen  cloths 
( keimena  ta  othonia )  discovered  in  the  tomb  provides  solid  historical  evidence 
for  asserting  the  fact  of  the  resurrection.  Several  sketches  reconstructing  the 
order  of  the  empty  tomb  are  included. 

W.  Barclay,  And  Jesus  Said.  A  Handbook  on  the  Parables  of  Jesus  (Philadel¬ 
phia:  Westminster,  1970,  paper  $2.75),  224  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  77-120410. 

The  present  dean  of  the  faculty  of  divinity  at  Glasgow  University  first  com¬ 
posed  these  34  chapters  on  the  interpretation  of  the  parables  in  1952  for  the 
Church  of  Scotland  Youth  Committee.  This  homiletic  aid  has  now  been  reissued 
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in  a  first  American  edition  with  only  minor  alterations.  Most  of  the  parables 
are  discussed  in  5-page  commentaries  aimed  at  preachers  and  teachers. 

K.  Berger,  Die  Amen-W  orte  Jesu.  Eine  Untersuchung  sum  Problem  der  Legiti¬ 
mation  in  apokalyptischer  Rede,  Beihefte  zur  Zeitschrift  fur  die  neutestament- 
liche  Wissenschaft  39  (Berlin:  de  Gruyter,  1970,  DM  42),  xii  and  182  pp. 
Indexed. 

Berger,  presently  completing  his  Habilitation  at  the  University  of  Hamburg, 
undertakes  in  this  study  a  semantic  and  form-critical  treatment  of  the  intro¬ 
ductory  formula  “Amen,  I  say  to  you.”  The  first  section  of  his  book  investigates 
the  derivation  of  the  expression  in  Jewish-Greek  apocalyptic  and  its  equivalents 
in  profane  Greek.  The  following  section  analyzes  the  tradition  and  redaction 
of  the  Amen-sayings  of  Jesus  in  the  NT.  The  final  part  compares  these  texts 
with  extracanonical  Amen-formulas  in  early  Christian  literature,  especially 
Coptic  and  Ethiopic  writings.  An  appendix  evaluates  the  recently  published 
work  of  V.  Hasler,  Amen  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  401]. 

J.  Blinzler,  Der  Prosess  Jesu  (4th  ed. ;  Regensburg:  F.  Pustet,  1969,  DM  38), 
520  pp.,  map.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

One  of  the  standard  works  on  the  trial  of  Jesus  [cf.  NT  A  5,  p.  243],  the  late 
Fr.  Blinzler’s  study  has  been  considerably  revised  for  its  4th  edition.  The  author 
notes  that  only  a  few  pages  have  remained  unaltered.  Three  new  excursuses 
are  printed  for  the  first  time,  namely  2  (the  duration  of  the  trial),  5  (the  mock¬ 
ing  pericope  in  Mk  14:65  parr.)  and  19  (death  by  crucifixion  from  a  medical 
viewpoint). 

E.  L.  Bode,  The  First  Easter  Morning .  The  Gospel  Accounts  of  the  Women's 
Visit  to  the  Tomb  of  Jesus,  Analecta  Biblica  45  (Rome:  Biblical  Institute, 
1970,  paper  3.000  L  or  $5.00),  xi  and  217  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  first  part  of  this  dissertation  on  Mk  16:1-8  parr,  is  an  extended  redaction- 
critical  analysis  of  the  relevant  texts  in  their  immediate  contexts.  The  second 
part  isolates  the  “themes  that  occupied  the  attention  of  the  primitive  church 
in  preserving  and  shaping  the  tradition  about  the  empty  tomb  of  Jesus”  (apolo¬ 
getic  interests  in  comparison  with  1  Cor  15:3-7;  kerygmatic  and  liturgical 
motifs).  The  final  section  evaluates  the  arguments  for  and  against  defending 
the  reality  of  the  empty  tomb  within  the  life  of  Jesus.  “Thus  an  actual  Sits  im 
Jesuleben  is  established.” 

R.  Bultmann,  The  Gospel  of  John.  A  Commentary,  trans.  G.  R.  Beasley- 
Murray,  R.  W.  N.  Hoare  and  J.  K.  Riches  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1971, 
$15.00),  xiv  and  744  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN :  70-125197. 

This  first  English  translation  of  B’s  standard  study  on  Jn’s  Gospel  in  the 
Meyerkommentar  is  based  on  the  1964  German  edition  but  includes  and  inte¬ 
grates  the  supplement  from  the  1966  edition.  W.  Schmithals  has  composed  a 
12-page  introduction  for  this  version  which  summarizes  the  literary  and  his¬ 
torical  results  of  the  commentary.  Also  included  is  a  postscript  to  this  edition 
by  H.  Thyen  which  adds  data  from  P66  and  P75.  The  translation  was  prepared 
by  two  young  scholars  under  the  supervision  of  G.  R.  Beasley-Murray,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Spurgeon’s  College,  London,  who  also  translated  parts  of  the  book. 

C.  Burchard,  Der  dreisehnte  Zeuge.  Traditions-  und  kompositionsgeschicht- 
liche  Untersuchung en  su  Lukas'  Darstellung  der  Fruhseit  des  Paulus,  Forschung- 
en  zur  Religion  und  Literatur  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments,  103.  Heft 
(Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1970,  cloth  DM  36,  paper  30),  196  pp. 
Indexed. 

This  study,  accepted  as  a  H abilitationsschrift  by  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
is  an  analysis  of  the  sources  and  literary  nature  of  Luke’s  description  in  Acts  9 
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of  Paul’s  early  years.  The  first  section  treats  the  characterization  of  Paul’s 
background  and  early  development.  B  then  studies  Paul’s  career  as  a  persecutor 
(Acts  8:3;  9:1  ff.,  etc.),  his  conversion  (9:3-19a;  22:6-16;  26:12-18),  the 
impact  of  his  first  preaching  (9:19b-30),  and  finally  Paul’s  mission  to  the 
Gentiles  (22:17-21).  Based  on  this  analysis,  the  second  section  draws  out  con¬ 
clusions  about  Luke’s  concept  of  history,  his  purpose  in  composing  Acts  and 
the  historical  reliability  of  his  writings. 

K.  Burgener,  Die  Auferstehung  Jesu  Christi  von  den  Toten.  Der  Versuch 
einer  Osterharmonie  (Hamburg:  K.  Burgener  [Hellkamp  68],  1970),  212  pp. 

Since  his  days  as  a  university  student,  B,  now  Evangelical  pastor  at  the 
Stephanus  church  in  Hamburg,  has  been  concerned  to  prove  that  the  Easter 
accounts  in  the  various  Gospel  sources  are  neither  contradictory  nor  imaginary. 
In  this  popular  work  he  now  constructs  a  harmonized  account  of  the  Easter 
event  which  eliminates  conflicting  narratives.  He  recognizes  that  his  views  do 
not  coincide  with  those  of  modern  exegetes.  The  book  is  available  from  the 
author,  2  Hamburg  19,  Hellkamp  68,  Germany. 

J.  M.  Casabo  Suque,  S.J.,  La  Teologia  moral  en  San  Juan ,  Actualidad  Biblica 
14  (Madrid:  Fax,  19/ 0,  cloth  480  ptas.,  paper  430),  xxxix  and  525  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed. 

Under  the  direction  of  NT  professors  at  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute,  C 
has  attempted  to  summarize  and  expand  aspects  of  Johannine  studies  which 
bear  upon  renewal  in  moral  theology.  The  preliminary  chapters  analyze  Jn’s 
verbs  denoting  personal  action  (e.g.  ergazesthai,  p oiein).  What  follows  is  a 
description  of  Jn  s  understanding  of  divine  manifestation  and  human  response 
in  faith.  The  fundamental  moral  concepts  of  freedom,  sin,  moral  option,  etc.,  are 
presented  according  to  Jn’s  perspective.  The  final  section  treats  the  Christian’s 
transformation  by  God’s  indwelling  through  love. 

G.  Dalman,  Jesus — Jeshua.  Studies  in  the  Gospels ,  trans.  P.  P.  Levertoff  [1929] 
(New  York:  Ktav,  1971,  $12.50),  xiv  and  256  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-149608. 

This  renowned  study  of  the  influence  of  Aramaic  on  the  Gospel  materials, 
particularly  on  the  recorded  sayings  of  Jesus,  is  again  available  in  English.  As 
a  companion  volume  to  D’s  The  Words  of  Jesus  (1902)  it  examines  “how  the 
thoughts  of  Jesus,  the  formulation  of  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  in 
Greek,  were  expressed  in  the  original  idiom.  ...”  To  do  this  D  first  explains 
the  language  matrix  of  Palestine  in  Jesus’  time  and  then  examines  Lk  4:16  ff. ; 
Mt  5:17-22,  the  Synoptic  accounts  of  the  Last  Supper  and  the  words  of  Jesus 
on  the  cross  in  order  to  isolate  their  Aramaic  forms.  This  edition  includes  the 
appendixes  on  Jewish  proverbs  and  maxims  in  relation  to  the  Gospel  material. 

B.  De  Souza,  O.F.M.,  The  Coming  of  the  Lord  ( Pars  dissertationis) ,  Tesi 
(Jerusalem:  Franciscan  Printing  Press,  1970,  paper  $2.00),  52  pp.  Bibliography. 

An  extract  from  the  author’s  dissertation  on  “the  comings  of  the  Lord  be¬ 
tween  the  end  of  his  earthly  life  and  the  final  Coming,”  based  principally  on 
Lk,  which  is  also  published  in  Stub  Bib  Franc  Lib  Ann  20  and  abstracted  in  this 
issue  of  NT  A  [§  15-891]. 

W.  Dignath,  Die  lukanische  Vorgcschichte,  Handbucherei  fur  den  Religions- 
unterricht,  Heft  8  (Giitersloh:  Mohn,  1971,  paper  DM  9.80),  111  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 

Pastor  Dignath  serves  on  the  staff  of  the  educational  training  school  in 
Frankfurt  and  has  previouslv  composed  W eihnachtstexte  im  Unterricht  (1965). 
The  present  book  is  an  outgrowth  of  his  earlier  work  and  seeks  to  provide 
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secondary  school  educators  with  pertinent  exegetical  data  for  explaining  the 
Lukan  infancy  narratives.  Besides  the  biblical  information  D  also  suggests 
practical  class  outlines,  plans  and  hints  for  motivating  students. 

W.  A.  Emerson,  Jr.,  The  Jesus  Story  (New  York — London:  Harper  &  Row, 
1971,  $4.95),  132  pp.  LCN :  70-148432. 

The  publication  of  this  nontechnical  life  of  Jesus  is  to  coincide  with  a  series 
of  television  and  radio  “spots”  based  on  the  book  and  sponsored  by  the  mass 
media  departments  of  the  United  Presbyterian  and  United  Methodist  churches. 
The  author,  a  journalist  ( Nezvsweek  and  The  Saturday  Evening  Post),  claims 
he  has  “taken  the  liberty  of  integrating  different  versions  of  a  certain  narrative 
or  story  from  time  to  time,  and  I  have  added  a  few  elements  of  my  own  imagina¬ 
tion.” 

A.  Gaboury,  La  structure  des  evangiles  synoptiques.  La  structure-type  d 
Vorigine  des  synoptiques,  Supplements  to  Novum  Testamentum,  Vol.  XXII 
(Leiden:  Brill,  1970,  56  gld.),  ix  and  226  pp.  Indexed. 

Gaboury’s  concern  for  reinterpreting  the  entire  Synoptic  problem  leads  him 
to  formulate  a  hypothesis  based  on  structural  analysis  of  the  Synoptics.  He 
holds  that  the  Gospels  were  formed  only  gradually  and  that  they  make  use  of 
multiple  sources.  In  “C,”  constant  common  triple-tradition,  the  Evangelists  are 
following  a  common  perspective;  in  “D,”  the  divergent  traditions,  there  is 
frequent  alteration.  The  author  devotes  his  final  section  to  the  historical  forma¬ 
tion  of  “D”  (in  a  two-part  regressive  phase  and  a  constructive  phase).  The 
study  provides  several  detailed  charts  and  tables  to  clarify  its  theory. 

P.  B.  Harner,  The  “I  Am”  of  the  Fourth  Gospel:  A  Study  in  Johannine  Usage 
and  Thought,  Facet  Books,  Biblical  Series  26  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1971, 
paper  $1.00),  vi  and  65  pp.  LCN:  72-123506. 

The  author  of  this  brief  study  is  currently  associate  professor  of  religion  at 
Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  He  first  outlines  the  data  from  Jn  relative  to 
the  ego  eimi  sayings;  next  he  discusses  their  possible  sources  from  the  OT, 
Judaism  and  the  Synoptic  tradition;  then  he  analyzes  the  various  quotations 
in  context;  and  finally  he  presents  a  17-page  conclusion. 

J.  Isaac,  Jesus  and  Israel,  ed.  C.  H.  Bishop,  trans.  S.  Gran  (New  York — San 
Francisco:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1971,  $12.50),  xxiv  and  405  pp.  LCN: 
69-10236. 

Originally  published  in  1948  and  then  again  in  1959,  Isaac’s  strong  plea  for 
Christians  to  reassess  their  attitudes  toward  Jews,  Jesus  and  the  Gospels,  is  now 
in  English  translation.  It  is  built  around  21  propositions  grouped  under  these 
headings:  (1)  Jesus,  the  Christ,  a  Jew  “according  to  the  flesh,”  (2)  the  Gospel 
in  the  synagogue,  (3)  Jesus  and  his  people  and  (4)  the  crime  of  deicide.  The 
author  demonstrates  how  Christian  piety  has  perpetuated  anti-Semitism  and 
how  religious  polemic  has  distorted  the  Gospels  and  their  interpretation.  This 
edition  includes  Isaac’s  18  points  for  the  rectification  of  Christian  teaching.  The 
editor  has  incorporated  into  the  documentation  of  this  version  of  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Isaac’s  plea  occasional  indications  of  how  his  book  succeeded  (or  did 
not)  in  achieving  changes  in  the  attitudes  of  Christians. 

J.  Jeremias,  The  Parables  of  Jesus,  trans.  S.  H.  Hooke,  Scribner  Studies  in 
Biblical  Interpretation,  Scribner  Library,  Lyceum  Editions,  SL  267  (Rev.  ed. ; 
New  York:  Scribner’s,  1971,  paper  $2.95),  248  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  63-22114. 

Already  available  in  many  languages,  including  English  [NT A  8,  p.  289], 
J’s  famous  analysis  of  the  parables  is  now  out  in  a  cheaper  paperback  edition. 
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Jesus  and  man's  hope,  II,  ed.  D.  G.  Miller  and  D.  Y.  Hadidian,  A  Perspective 
Book  (Pittsburgh:  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary,  1971,  cloth  $7.50,  paper 
$4.00),  362  pp. 

This  second  volume  of  papers  from  the  Pittsburgh  Festival  on  the  Gospels 
[cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  119]  presents  seven  groups  of  papers.  (1)  Introductory  lectures: 
P.  S.  Minear  on  Gospel  history,  C.  F.  D.  Moule  on  the  techniques  of  NT  re¬ 
search  and  A.  C.  Outler  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Gospels  today.  (2)  The 
Gospels  and  Christian  life  (E.  Voegelin  and  J.  M.  Gustafson).  (3)  The  Gospels 
in  the  faith  and  life  of  the  church  (N.  A.  Nissiotis  and  F.  W.  Dillistone). 
(4)  The  Gospels  and  the  fine  arts  (C.  Moeller  and  R.  M.  Frye).  (5)  The 
Gospels  in  a  pluralistic  culture  (D.  Daube,  R.  Panikkar,  E.  B.  Idowu  and 
W.  A.  Bijlefeld).  (6)  Reports  from  working  sections  on  the  parables  by  R.  W. 
Funk,  the  miracles  by  J.  Barr,  the  sermon  on  the  mount  by  L.  E.  Keck  and  the 
passion  and  resurrection  narratives  by  M.  J.  Suggs.  (7)  Similar  reports  by 

E.  Schweizer  on  Mt,  W.  R.  Farmer  on  Mk,  D.  G.  Miller  on  Lk  and  R.  E. 
Brown  on  Jn. 

G.  Kegel,  Auferstehung  Jesu  -  Auferstehung  der  Toten.  Eine  traditions - 
geschichtliche  Untersuchung  sum  Neuen  Testament  (Giitersloh:  Mohn,  1970, 
paper  DM  19.80),  132  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  74-129083. 

By  scrutinizing  the  various  strands  of  traditions  K  tries  to  clarify  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  Jesus’  resurrection  to  the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  NT  writings.  Part  one  analyzes  the  references  to  the  resurrection 
appearances  with  special  consideration  to  the  egeirein  formulas.  Part  two 
treats  the  major  Pauline  letters,  the  transfer  to  Gnostic  terminology  in  Col  and 
Eph,  and  lastly  Mk  and  Mt.  Part  three  is  largely  devoted  to  Lukan  material. 
The  final  section  explains  the  developments  in  Jn. 

F.  Lentzen-Deis,  Die  Taufe  Jesu  nach  den  Synoptikern.  Liter arkritische  und 
gattungsgeschichtliche  Untersuchung  en,  Frankfurter  Theologische  Studien,  4. 
Band  (Frankfurt:  Knecht,  1970,  paper  DM  48),  viii  and  324  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed. 

The  special  purpose  of  L-D’s  book  is  to  study  the  literary  form  of  the  oldest 
accounts  of  Jesus’  baptism.  By  comparing  them  with  stylistic  traits  in  the  Tar- 
gums  (especially  Neofiti  I),  the  author  tries  to  establish  the  existence  of  a 
particular  literary  genre,  an  “interpretation-vision”  (Deute-Vision) .  The  anal¬ 
ysis  underscores  conventional  details  of  Jewish  Targumic  literature  in  these 
Synoptic  pericopes:  the  opening  of  heaven,  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  as  a  dove, 
the  voice  from  heaven,  etc.  General  conclusions  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
Synoptic  baptism  accounts  are  developed. 

S.  Mathews,  Jesus  on  Social  Institutions,  ed.  K.  Cauthen,  Lives  of  Jesus  Series 
(Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1971,  paper  $5.95),  lxxiii  and  166  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  LCN:  72-139346. 

The  same  Lives  of  Jesus  series,  reprints  of  famous  studies  on  Jesus  with 
contemporary  evaluations,  which  recently  published  H.  S.  Reimarus’  1779 
treatise  [NT A  15,  p.  242],  now  adds  a  new  volume  to  the  classic  surveys.  This 
life  of  Jesus  first  appeared  in  1928  under  the  authorship  of  S.  Mathews,  then 
professor  of  NT  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Social  Gospel  movement.  The  text  itself  is  accompanied  by  a  71 -page  introduc¬ 
tion  by  K.  Cauthen  (Colgate-Rochester)  which  recaptures  much  of  the  concerns 
of  the  so-called  “Chicago  School.”  Supplementary  notes  are  also  included  and 
comparisons  are  drawn  to  the  recent  works  of  O.  Cullmann  and  S.  G.  F.  Brandon 
on  Jesus  as  a  revolutionary. 
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R.  Meyer,  Der  Prophet  ans  Galilaa.  Studie  sum  Jesusbild  der  drei  ersten 
Evangelien  [1940]  (Darmstadt:  Wissenschaftliche  Buchgesellschaft,  1970,  DM 
17.40),  xiv  and  168  pp.  Indexed. 

Long  out  of  print  and  still  in  demand,  M’s  monograph,  which  sought  to  iso¬ 
late  a  level  of  the  Synoptic  tradition  in  which  Jesus  appeared  as  a  prophet,  is 
now  in  print  again  and  has  a  brief  introductory  essay  by  the  author  which 
explains  his  willingness  to  have  it  reappear.  The  book  opens  with  a  brief  survey 
of  the  relevant  Synoptic  data  and  then  analyzes  in  detail  Jesus’  self-designation 
as  a  prophet,  the  statements  of  those  who  acknowledged  his  messianic-prophetic 
role,  the  Elijah  pericopes  and  Mk  6:14.  M  then  discusses  the  whole  context  of 
prophecy  in  Hellenistic  and  Roman  times  (seers,  prophets,  charismatic  leaders) 
and  concludes  with  a  sketch  of  the  contrasts  between  Jesus  and  the  prophetic 
movements  of  his  time. 

C.  G.  Montefiore,  Rabbinic  Literature  and  Gospel  Teachings  [1930],  The 
Library  of  Biblical  Studies  (New  York:  Ktav,  1970,  $14.95),  xlii  and  442  pp. 
Indexed.  LCN :  68-19731. 

Montefiore’s  famous  volume  on  rabbinic  parallels  to  Mt  and  Lk,  written  as  a 
supplement  to  his  commentary  [NT A  13,  p.  271],  now  has  a  short  prolegomenon 
by  E.  Mihaly  which  notes  that  Montefiore  was  essentially  rearranging  and 
reworking  what  he  had  earlier  published  in  Old  Testament  and  After  (1923) 
and  Liberal  Judaism  and  Hellenism  (1918).  Though  heavily  influenced  by  his 
own  conception  of  liberal  Judaism,  this  collection  is  considered  by  many  as  a 
corrective  to  Strack-Billerbeck.  This  edition  includes  the  two  appendixes  by 
H.  Loewe  (on  faith  and  on  “acting  cleverly”)  and  Montefiore’s  longer  one  on 
repentance. 

R.  Pesch,  Jesu  ureigene  Taten?  Ein  Beitrag  sur  Wunderfrage,  Quaestiones 
Disputatae  52  (Freiburg — Vienna:  Herder,  1970),  166  pp.  Bibliography. 

As  point  of  reference  in  his  discussion  of  whether  the  Gospel  accounts  of 
Jesus’  mighty  deeds  were  actually  ipsissima  facta  Jesu,  Pesch  uses  the  Synoptic 
narratives  about  the  healings  of  lepers.  The  major  portion  of  the  study  therefore 
concerns  Mk  1:40-45  parr,  and  Lk  17:11-19.  In  his  concluding  16  theses,  offered 
as  a  basis  of  discussion  with  professors  of  fundamental  theology,  the  author 
stresses  the  complexity  of  establishing  the  historicity  of  Jesus’  miracles.  Em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  the  Christological  and  soteriological  perspectives  of  the 
Gospels. 

E.  Ruckstuhl  and  J.  Pfammatter,  Die  Auferstekung  Jesu  Christi.  Heils- 
geschichtliche  Tatsache  und  Brennpunkt  des  Glaubens,  Christ  in  der  Zeit 
(Lucerne — Munich:  Rex,  1968,  paper  9.80  Sw.  fr.),  205  pp. 

Two  exegetes  have  collaborated  in  this  popular  discussion  about  the  meaning 
of  the  resurrection  in  order  to  make  the  findings  of  contemporary  exegesis  ac¬ 
cessible  to  a  wider  audience.  Each  writer  presents  three  essays.  Pfammatter 
writes  on  1  Cor  15:1-11;  the  place  of  importance  of  Christ’s  resurrection  in 
the  primitive  church ;  Christ’s  resurrection  and  the  resurrection  of  Christians 
according  to  the  Pauline  perspective.  The  contributions  of  Ruckstuhl  treat  the 
Gospel  Easter  narratives;  the  salvific  dimension  of  Jesus’  apparitions;  the 
resurrection,  exaltation  and  ascension  of  Christ. 

G.  Schille,  Das  vorsynoptische  Judenchristentum,  Arbeiten  zur  Theologie,  I. 
Reihe,  Heft  43  (Stuttgart:  Calwer,  1970,  paper  DM  9.50),  96  pp. 

This  brief  investigation  studies  the  background  material  from  which  the 
Synoptic  writers  drew  their  accounts.  S  sees  groups  of  traditions  which  he 
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labels  Judaeo-Christian  or  Bethanian  in  particular  as  constitutive  of  early 
Gospel  composition.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  prophetic  utterances  and 
the  passion  narratives.  The  origin  of  the  early  community’s  interest  in  logia  is 
also  analyzed.  The  author’s  interpretation  of  form-  and  redaction-criticism  dif¬ 
fers  from  many  present-day  hypotheses. 

W.  Schmithals,  W under  und  Glaube.  Eine  Auslegung  von  Markus  4,35  -6,6a, 
Biblische  Studien  59  (Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener  Verlag,  1970,  paper 
DM  7.80),  99  pp. 

The  series  of  miracles  narrated  in  Mk  4:35 — 6:6  stands  out  as  a  unit  which 
Mark  may  have  received  and  incorporated  with  only  slight  modifications.  Before 
studying  each  episode  in  detail,  S  discusses  the  general  problematic  of  the  NT 
miracle  stories.  He  concludes  that  the  whole  section  under  study  is  a  coherent, 
self-contained  unit. 

P.  Seethaler,  O.S.B.,  Die  vier  Evangelien.  Eine  praktische  Lesehilfe  (Frei¬ 
burg — Vienna:  Herder,  1970,  paper  DM  20),  xxii  and  254  pp.  Bibliography. 

Paula  Seethaler,  a  Benedictine  nun,  is  known  in  Germany  for  her  association 
with  Stuttgart’s  Katholisches  Bibelwerk  where  she  has  organized  correspondence 
courses  in  Scripture.  This  popular,  brief  commentary  on  the  four  Gospels 
addresses  an  audience  of  nonspecialists.  Without  technical  apparatus  S  gives 
pertinent  remarks,  pericope  by  pericope,  which  aim  at  facilitating  private 
devotional  reading  or  preaching. 

Studies  in  John  Presented  to  Professor  J.  N.  Sevenster  on  the  Occasion  of  his 
Seventieth  Birthday  (Leiden:  Brill,  1970,  48  gld.),  220  pp.,  photo.  Bibliography. 

The  following  articles  by  colleagues,  students  and  relatives  of  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  NT  scholar  comprise  the  Festschrift.  A.  Geyser  on  the  semeion  at 
Cana,  K.  Hanhart  on  the  structure  of  Jn  1:35 — 4:54,  B.  Hemelsoet  on  the 
burial  according  to  Jn,  M.  de  Jonge  on  christos  in  the  Johannine  epistles,  G.  D. 
Kilpatrick  on  what  Jn  tells  us  about  John,  A.  F.  J.  Klijn  on  Jn  14:22  and 
the  name  Judas  Thomas,  H.  B.  Kossen  on  the  Greeks  of  Jn  12:20,  T.  C.  de 
Kruijf  on  the  glory  of  the  only  Son  (Jn  1:14),  C.  H.  Lindijer  on  the  virgins 
of  Apoc  14,  C.  Maurer  on  excluding-statements  in  Jn,  C.  F.  D.  Moule  on  a 
neglected  factor  in  the  interpretation  of  Johannine  eschatology,  E.  Schweizer 
on  Jesus  as  the  witness  of  God,  A.  Sevenster  on  the  Johannine  era  (as  mir¬ 
rored  in  the  correspondence  of  F.  Rosenzweig  and  E.  Rosenstock-Huessy), 
G.  Sevenster  on  Jesus’  humanity  in  Jn  19:5  and  the  Johannine  letters,  J.  Smit 
Sibinga  on  1  Jn  and  W.  C.  van  Unnik  on  mia  gnome  in  Apoc  17:13,  17.  A 
bibliography  of  J.  N.  Sevenster’s  writings  introduces  the  volume. 

W.  Thusing,  Die  Erhohung  und  V erherrlichung  Jesu  im  J ohannesevangelium, 
Neutestamentliche  Abhandlungen,  XXI.  Band,  1/2.  Heft  (2nd  rev.  ed. ;  Mun¬ 
ster:  Aschendorfif,  1970,  paper  DM  30),  xiv  and  347  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

In  the  10  years  that  have  passed  since  the  first  edition  of  T’s  thesis  on  the 
soteriological  import  of  hypsothenai  and  doxasthenai  in  Jn,  a  considerable 
amount  of  literature  has  been  published  on  this  and  immediately  related  topics. 
So,  for  this  2nd  edition,  he  adds  a  new  section  in  which  he  discusses  both  the 
reactions  of  his  critics  and  the  other  relevant  literature  of  the  last  decade,  as 
well  as  offering  further  clarification  for  the  theological  relation  between  these 
two  key  Johannine  terms.  The  bulk  of  the  book  is  essentially  unaltered:  a 
detailed  exegetical  and  theological  analysis  of  Jn’s  exaltation  and  glorification 
terminology,  the  glorification  of  the  Father  and  Jesus  through  the  saving  work 
of  Jesus’  life  and  passing  to  the  Father,  the  relation  of  doxa  and  doxazein  and 
the  soteriological  meaning  of  amstasis. 
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D.  W.  Wead,  The  Literary  Devices  in  John’s  Gospel,  Theologische  Disserta- 
tionen,  Band  IV  (Basel:  F.  Reinhardt,  1970,  paper  14.80  Sw.  fr.),  viii  and 
130  pp.  Bibliography. 

This  dissertation  was  submitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Theology  of  the  University 
of  Basel  in  1968.  It  studies  the  literary  techniques  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist 
and  their  implications  for  understanding  Johannine  thought.  The  particular 
devices  analyzed  are  the  post-resurrection  perspective,  the  signs,  various  forms 
of  double  meaning,  irony  and  misunderstanding,  and  the  Johannine  metaphor. 

J.  Winandy,  O.S.B.,  Autour  de  la  naissance  de  Jesus.  Accomplissement  et 
prophetie,  Lire  la  Bible  26  (Paris:  Cerf,  1971,  paper  12  F),  119  pp.  Indexed. 

The  infancy  narratives  are  examined  in  this  brief  book  which  addresses  itself 
to  the  question  of  what  level  of  objectivity  underlies  the  literary  and  theological 
elaborations  of  Mt  and  Lk.  W  commences  with  the  genealogy,  then  studies  in 
turn  the  Isaiah  prophecy  (7:14),  Bethlehem,  the  “sign  of  contradiction,”  the 
“first  born  from  among  the  dead”  and  the  finding  in  the  Temple. 

R.  F.  Zehnle,  Peter’s  Pentecost  Discourse.  Tradition  and  Lukan  Reinterpreta¬ 
tion  in  Peter’s  Speeches  of  Acts  2  and  3,  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  Mono¬ 
graph  Series  15  (Nashville,  Tenn. — New  York:  Abingdon,  1971,  $3.25),  144 
pp.  Indexed.  LCN :  72-148063. 

To  discover  whether  Acts  has  any  identifiable  material  for  the  study  of  the 
development  of  the  early  community’s  Christology,  Zehnle  undertakes  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  speeches  of  Acts  2  and  3.  He  studies  first  their  literary  composi¬ 
tion,  isolating  source  material  in  the  discourse  of  chap.  3.  Then  he  examines 
their  thought  content,  which  shows  further  evidence  of  earlier  traditions  being 
used  by  Luke  in  chap.  3.  Finally,  he  analyzes  the  function  of  these  speeches  in 
the  structure  of  Acts,  which  leads  him  to  a  confirmation  of  the  theory  that 
“Luke  has  composed  the  discourse  of  chapter  2  by  reworking  traditions  of  the 
kerygma  of  the  early  community,  which  traditions  can  be  found  in  more 
primitive  form  in  the  discourse  of  chapter  3.” 

EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 

R.  Baules,  L’insondable  richesse  du  Christ.  £tude  des  themes  de  VLpitre  aux 
Lphesiens,  Lectio  Divina  66  (Paris:  Cerf,  1971,  paper  18  F),  170  pp. 

Designed  as  a  companion  volume  to  his  previous  book  on  Rom,  L’Lvangile, 
puissance  de  Dieu  [ NTA  13,  p.  404],  B’s  commentary  on  Eph  is  intended  for  a 
wide  audience.  After  a  brief  discussion  about  the  letter’s  authenticity,  B  (pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy  at  Castres)  provides  a  skeleton  outline  of  Eph  and  then 
explains  its  trinitarian  perspectives  and  its  doctrine  about  the  virtues  of  faith, 
hope  and  charity.  The  Pauline  view  of  Christ  is  then  interpreted  in  a  fashion 
suited  to  address  the  concerns  of  modern  readers. 

F.  W.  Beare,  The  First  Epistle  of  Peter.  The  Greek  Text  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  (3rd  rev.  ed. ;  Oxford:  Blackwell,  1970,  55  s.),  x  and  238  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  70-95551. 

When  the  second  edition  (1958)  of  this  work  appeared,  no  general  revision 
of  the  first  edition  (1946)  was  deemed  necessary,  except  some  minor  correc¬ 
tions  and  a  20-page  supplement  to  bring  the  bibliography  up  to  date.  This  third 
edition  brings  the  list  of  publications  up  to  date  as  of  1969  and  adds  con¬ 
siderable  information  from  recent  studies  in  the  textual  criticism  of  1  Pet.  The 
additional  material  is  handled  in  a  new  introduction  which  includes  a  collation 
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of  the  Athos  uncial  (Codex  Psi).  The  new  supplement  (pp.  211-229)  discusses 
the  letter’s  authenticity,  sources,  purpose  and  place  of  writing.  The  book  is 
distributed  in  the  U.S.A.  by  Alec  R.  Allenson,  Naperville,  Ill. 

F.  W.  Beare,  St.  Paul  and  His  Letters,  Apex  Books  (Nashville,  Tenn. — New 
York:  Abingdon,  1971,  paper  $1.50),  142  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  62-17500. 

An  unchanged  reprint  of  B’s  1962  essays  on  the  Pauline  Epistles  [NT A  7, 
pp.  269-270]. 

G.  Bornkamm,  Paul,  trans.  D.  M.  G.  Stalker  (New  York — Evanston,  Ill.: 
Harper  &  Row,  1971,  $7.50),  xxviii  and  259  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  70-85068. 

The  English  version  of  B’s  Paulus  [NT A  15,  p.  124]  includes  all  the  ap¬ 
pendixes  and  indexes  of  the  original,  but  omits  a  bibliography. 

J.  Hering,  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  trans.  A.  W.  Heathcote  and  P.  J. 
Allcock  (London:  Epworth,  1970,  40  s.),  xxii  and  129  pp.  Bibliography. 

The  1954  commentary  of  the  late  Strasbourg  exegete  is  now  available  in 
English  and  includes  a  fresh  translation  of  Heb  by  A.  W.  Heathcote.  Hering 
sees  Heb  as  expounding  a  Christology  of  ascension  rather  than  of  resurrection 
and  doing  so  by  means  of  typological  exegesis.  He  notes  that  the  author  was 
writing  a  somewhat  scholarly  sermon  against  a  Platonizing  tendency  in  his 
theologically  mature  audience.  The  work  antedates  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple.  The  commentary  prints  Heathcote’s  translation  at  the  head  of  the 
page,  followed  by  exegetical  and  philological  notes  on  the  Greek  text.  Purely 
technical  details  are  relegated  to  the  foot  of  the  page. 

R.  Jewett,  Paul's  Anthropological  Terms.  A  Study  of  Their  Use  in  Conflict 
Settings,  Arbeiten  zur  Geschichte  des  antiken  Judentums  und  des  Urchristen- 
tums,  Band  X  (Leiden:  Brill,  1971,  80  gld.),  xvi  and  499  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed. 

A  revision  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  accepted  by  the  Evangelical  Faculty  of 
the  University  of  Tubingen  in  1966,  this  volume  takes  as  its  starting-point 
Bultmann’s  contention  that  for  Paul  theology  is  anthropology,  but  then  attempts 
to  widen  the  issue  substantially.  After  an  introductory  survey  of  the  problems 
connected  with  the  topic  and  a  statement  of  assumption  about  the  Pauline  corpus, 
the  author  devotes  his  attention  to  detailed  studies  of  the  following  terms:  sarx, 
pneuma  tou  anthropou,  soma,  kardia,  psyche,  nous,  eso  anthropos  and  ex o 
anthropos  and  syneidesis.  In  each  study  a  history  of  research  is  presented,  and 
the  use  of  the  term  in  the  individual  letters  is  analyzed.  J  concludes  that  the 
anthropological  terms  do  not  constitute  the  core  of  Paul’s  gospel  but  rather 
are  used  to  explain  the  eschatological  righteousness  of  God  revealed  in  the 
Christ-event. 

J.  H.  Jowett,  The  Epistles  of  St.  Peter.  A  Practical  and  Devotional  Commen¬ 
tary  [1905]  (Grand  Rapids:  Kregel,  1970,  $3.95),  345  pp.  LCN:  78-94111. 

Jowett  was  an  English  Congregationalist,  active  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,  who  lived  from  1864  to  1923.  His  pulpit  commentary  on  1 — 2  Pet  is 
here  reprinted  for  the  first  time  in  the  U.S.A.  Throughout  the  exposition  he 
focuses  on  readability  and  practicality  so  as  to  facilitate  the  preacher’s  task  in 
communicating  the  religious  message  of  the  Scripture  to  believing  communities. 

T.  Maertens,  The  Advancing  Dignity  of  Woman  in  the  Bible,  trans.  S.  Dibbs 
(De  Pere,  Wise.:  St.  Norbert  Abbey,  1969),  241  pp.  LCN:  70-87815. 

An  English  version  of  M’s  study  of  woman  in  the  Bible  with  particular  ap¬ 
plication  to  marriage  and  ministry  [NT A  12,  p.  268]. 
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H.  Ridderbos,  Paulus.  Ein  Entwurf  seiner  Theologie,  trans.  E.-W.  Pollmann 
(Wuppertal:  Brockhaus,  1970,  DM  38),  408  pp.  Indexed. 

This  is  an  abbreviated  German  translation  of  Paulus:  Ontwerp  van  zijn 
theologie  (1966).  The  author,  long-time  professor  at  Kampen,  attempts  to 
present  the  fundamental  structures  in  the  Pauline  kerygma.  After  a  general 
survey  of  Pauline  studies,  especially  since  F.  C.  Baur,  R  situates  Paul’s  theology 
within  the  context  of  ten  major  preoccupations.  Some  themes  which  receive 
special  consideration  are:  life  in  sin,  the  revelation  of  God’s  righteousness, 
church  as  people  of  God  and  body  of  Christ,  baptism  and  Eucharist. 

J.  Sanchez  Bosch,  “ Gloriarse”  segun  San  Pablo.  Sentido  y  teologia  de  kau- 
chaomai,  Analecta  Biblica  40,  Colectanea  San  Paciano  16  (Rome:  Biblical  In¬ 
stitute;  Barcelona:  Facultad  de  Teologia  (SSP),  1970,  paper  4,800  L  or 
$8.00),  xxviii  and  341  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

For  a  thorough  examination  of  Paul’s  use  of  kauchaomai,  the  author  of  this 
detailed  word  study  devotes  a  third  of  his  presentation  to  the  occurrences  of 
the  term  outside  Paul:  in  profane  Greek  (from  Pindar  on  into  post-Christian 
authors)  and  in  the  LXX.  He  then  examines  each  relevant  text  in  Paul,  first 
the  ‘‘colloquial”  texts  and  then  the  theological  texts  divided  thus:  the  “glory” 
of  the  world  (1  Cor  1:26-31),  the  “glory”  of  the  Jew  (Rom  2:17;  2:23  f.; 
3:27),  “glory”  in  works  (Rom  4:2;  Eph  2:9),  the  “glory”  of  the  Christian 
(1  Cor  1:30-31 ;  Rom  5:2,  3,  11 ;  Phil  3:2-3),  the  “glory”  of  the  Apostle  (2  Cor 
10:12-18;  Rom  15:15-20;  1  Cor  9:14-17;  Gal  6:12-14,  etc.).  His  final  section 
presents  a  grammatical  and  theological  synthesis,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  “projections”  of  the  term. 

S.  Sandmel,  The  Genius  of  Paul.  A  Study  in  History,  Schocken  Books  SB254 
(New  York:  Schocken,  1970,  cloth  $6.50,  paper  $2.45),  xvi  and  239  pp.  In¬ 
dexed.  LCN :  76-111287. 

For  this  paperback  reissue  of  his  1958  study  of  Paul,  S  adds  a  new  introduc¬ 
tion  which  indicates  the  nontechnical  nature  of  the  book  and  provides  a  brief 

historical  setting  for  the  Apostle’s  life  and  activity.  The  unaltered  text  of  the 

monograph  “tries  to  tell  what  kind  of  a  man  Paul  was,  and  specifically  what 

his  contribution  to  early  Christianity  consisted  in.”  The  first  half  of  the  book 

provides  information  from  the  Epistles  on  Paul’s  Jewishness,  conversion  and 
apostolic  character;  the  second  half  assesses  his  influence  on  the  rest  of  the  NT. 
S  is  presently  Provost  of  Hebrew  Union  College — Jewish  Institute  of  Religion, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

L.  Schottroff,  Der  Glaubende  und  die  feindliche  Welt.  Beobachtungen  zum 
gnostischen  Dualismus  und  seiner  Bedeutung  fur  Paulus  und  das  Johannes- 
evangelium,  Wissenschaftliche  Monographien  zum  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament, 
37.  Band  (Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener  Verlag,  1970,  DM  54),  xii  and 
324  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

In  an  attempt  to  situate  the  central  Christological  and  soteriological  problems 
of  the  Pauline  and  Johannine  literature  against  the  background  of  Gnostic 
writings,  S  relies  principally  on  the  Nag  Hamifiadi  texts  (especially  the 
Apocryphon  of  John )  with  particular  attention  tfo  the  role  of  dualism  in 
Gnosticism.  In  six  chapters  she  concentrates  on  the  following  themes:  the 
creation  of  Adam’s  psyche,  the  myth  of  Wisdom  Redemption  and  redeemer, 
Paul’s  controversy  with  dualistic  anthropology  (i  Cor  15),  with  dualistic 
Christology  (1  Cor  1:18 — 2:16),  and  finally  JohanJline  gnosis.  The  book  was 
accepted  as  a  Habilitationsschnft  at  Mainz. 
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C.  Spain,  The  Letters  of  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  Living  Word  Commen¬ 
tary  14  (Austin,  Texas:  Sweet,  1970,  $3.50),  192  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  75- 
133509. 

Spain’s  short  commentary  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles  contains  the  RSV  text 
printed  in  heavy  type  with  a  running  commentary.  The  introduction  includes 
general  background  material  and  a  select  bibliography.  Each  letter  is  prefaced 
with  information  about  the  dating  and  theme  of  the  biblical  book. 

J.  van  Bruggen,  Het  raadsel  van  Romeinen  16.  De  apostel  Paulus  en  het 
ontstaan  van  de  kerk  te  Rome,  Kamper  Bijdragen  X  (Groningen:  “de  Vuur- 
baak,”  1970,  paper  8.90  gld.),  55  pp. 

This  inaugural  lecture,  held  December  7,  1970,  on  the  occasion  of  van  B’s 
installation  as  rector  of  the  Theologische  Hogeschool  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
in  Holland,  discusses  a  congeries  of  problems  in  Rom  16.  He  analyzes  the 
creedal  formula  of  the  chapter,  its  puzzling  riddle,  the  addressees  and  their 
preoccupations.  The  principal  concern  is  to  clarify  Paul’s  relationship  to  the 
origin  of  the  church  in  the  city  of  Rome.  An  excursus  examines  the  probability 
of  an  originally  shorter  conclusion  of  Rom. 

C.  van  der  Waal,  Openbaring  van  Jezus  Christus.  Inleiding  en  vertaling 
(Groningen:  “De  Vuurbaak,”  1971,  34.90  gld.),  viii  and  294  pp.,  4  plates,  2  figs., 
map.  Indexed. 

The  introduction  to  this  study  of  Rev  contains  168  pages  of  discussion  about 
exegetical  and  theological  topics,  especially  the  concept  of  the  Lord’s  city  in  the 
OT  and  NT.  The  author  then  provides  a  new  Dutch  translation  of  Rev  with 
detailed  marginal  references  to  OT  quotations  and  allusions.  Frequent  lexico¬ 
graphical  notes  are  appended.  The  third  section  contains  30  pages  of  excursuses 
which  discuss  questions  such  as  the  identification  of  Babylon  with  Rome,  the 
relationship  of  Rev  with  the  DSS,  and  the  Antichrist. 

R.  Williamson,  Philo  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Arbeiten  zur  Literatur 
und  Geschichte  des  hellenistischen  Judentums,  IV  (Leiden:  Brill,  1970,  96 
gld.),  xiv  and  602  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  volume  represents  a  critical  re-examination  of  the  evidence  for  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  Heb  on  Philo.  To  carry  through  this  task  W  first  examines  the 
linguistic  evidence,  especially  those  words  which  the  author  of  Heb  is  thought 
to  have  borrowed  from  Philo.  The  major  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a 
detailed  comparison  of  important  themes  and  ideas  common  to  both  writings; 
among  these  are  time,  sacrifice,  angels,  oaths,  God,  faith,  Logos  and  high 
priest.  A  final  section  is  a  comparative  study  of  the  way  in  which  Philo  and 
the  author  of  Heb  use  the  OT  in  their  writings.  All  these  avenues  of  study  lead 
W  to  conclude  that  Heb  is  independent  of  Philo’s  influence.  The  work  was 
presented  to  the  University  of  Leeds  as  a  doctoral  dissertation. 


BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

J.  Blank,  Das  Evangelium  als  Garantie  der  Freiheit  (Wurzburg:  Echter,  1970, 
paper  DM  4.80),  78  pp. 

The  three  lectures  wfiieH  B  delivered  in  August,  1969,  at  the  “Salzburger 
Hochschulwochen”  expiated  the  relations  between  faith,  Christianity,  church, 
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theology  and  modern  society.  This  edition  of  those  lectures,  only  slightly  altered, 
states  the  role  of  prophetic  protest  as  a  critical  function  of  church  vis-a-vis 
society,  outlines  the  consequences  of  Paul’s  understanding  of  freedom  and 
describes  the  demands  that  love  places  on  the  serious  Christian,  particularly  in 
regard  to  those  in  authority. 

G.  W.  Buchanan,  The  Consequences  of  the  Covenant,  Supplements  to  Novum 
Testamentum,  Vol.  XX  (Leiden:  Brill,  1970,  84  gld.),  xx  and  342  pp.,  map. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Recognizing  the  centrality  of  the  covenant  theme  for  Judaism  and  Chris¬ 
tianity,  B  examines  the  various  consequences  of  the  covenant  for  the  history  and 
ethical  behavior  of  the  chosen  people  from  the  beginning  of  the  OT  record 
until  NT  times.  The  material  is  treated  under  the  following  headings:  theology 
of  conquest,  kingdom  of  God,  land  of  the  conquest,  life  under  the  covenant, 
covenantal  asceticism,  covenantal  provisions  for  forgiveness  and  reconciliation, 
covenantal  sectarianism  and  covenantal  practices.  Appendices  on  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  tetragrammaton  and  on  the  millennium  after  the  fall  complete  the 
volume. 

T.  Citrini,  Gesu  Cristo,  rivelazione  di  Dio.  II  tenia  negli  ultimi  decenni  della 
teologia  cattolica,  Hildephonsiana  (Venegono  Inferiore:  Editrice  “La  Scuola 
Cattolica,”  1969,  paper  4,000  L),  416  pp.  Bibliography. 

A  theological  and  historical  study  of  the  roots  and  evolution  of  the  notion  of 
Jesus  as  the  revelation  of  God  as  it  has  developed  among  Catholic  systematic 
theologians  over  the  last  three  decades,  this  volume  does  not  explicitly  address 
itself  to  any  exegetical  considerations  but  examines  the  writings  of  both  major 
and  minor  theologians  from  the  time  of  Pius  XII’s  Mit  brennender  Sorge,  with 
special  attention  to  the  works  of  fi.  Mersch,  M.  Schmaus,  K.  Rahner,  J. 
Alfaro,  H.  U.  von  Balthasar.  The  second  part  of  the  book  offers  a  brief 
synthesis  with  reflections  on  the  metaphysical  data  and  certain  apologetic 
prospects. 

G.  Denzler,  et  al.,  Zum  Thema  Petrusamt  und  Papsttum  (Stuttgart:  Kathol- 
isches  Bibelwerk,  1970,  paper  DM  11),  114  pp. 

Among  the  six  individual  contributions  to  this  brief  discussion  on  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  papacy  to  Petrine  office,  three  are  immediately  pertinent  to  NT 
scholars.  The  Protestant  exegete  F.  Christ  analyzes  the  Petrine  office  in  the 
NT.  W.  Trilling,  Catholic  professor  of  NT  at  Erfurt,  asks  whether  the  Catholic 
doctrine  on  primacy  has  scriptural  basis.  Also  included  is  an  essay  by  P.  Stock- 
meier  on  the  understanding  of  the  Petrine  office  in  the  early  church.  The 
expositions  are  addressed  to  a  wide  audience  of  concerned  readers. 

G.  Greganti,  La  vocazione  individuale  nel  Nuovo  T estamento.  L’uowio  di 
front e  a  Dio,  Corona  Lateranensis  13  (Rome:  Pontificia  Universita  Lateranense, 
1969),  456  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

In  this  dissertation  submitted  to  the  Lateran  University  in  Rome,  G  attempts 
a  comprehensive  study  of  vocation  in  the  NT  from  psychological  and  theological 
points  of  view.  He  first  studies  the  vocabulary  ( kalein  and  cognates)  and  its 
theological  and  psychological  implications.  Then  he  takes  the  reader  through 
an  analysis  of  over  30  occurrences  of  the  terminology  in  the  Pauline  corpus 
and  other  occurrences  in  the  Gospels,  Catholic  Epistles  and  Apoc.  His  recapitu¬ 
lation  stresses  the  difficulty  of  answering  a  “call”  and  notes  Christ  as  the  model 
and  goal  of  every  vocation. 
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J.  Jeremias,  Neutestamentliche  Theologie.  Erster  Teil:  Die  Verkiindigung 
Jesu  (Giitersloh:  Mohn,  1971,  DM  34),  314  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  74-113897. 

J.  Jeremias,  New  Testament  Theology .  The  Proclamation  of  Jesus ,  trans.  J. 
Bowden  (New  York:  Scribner’s,  1971,  $10.00),  xvii  and  330  pp.  Indexed. 
LCN:  7 0-143936. 

The  translation  of  the  first  volume  of  J’s  NT  theology  appears  simultaneously 
with  the  German  original.  In  it  the  Gottingen  Neutestamentler  first  attacks  the 
basic  problem  of  the  reliability  of  the  data  and  then  treats  the  Synoptic  material 
under  the  following  headings:  the  mission  of  Jesus  (the  Baptist,  Jesus’  baptism, 
Mt  11:27,  Abba,  etc.),  the  dawn  of  the  time  of  salvation  (Satan’s  rule,  the 
kingdom,  the  “poor”),  the  period  of  grace  (apocalyptic,  imminent  catastrophe, 
the  “woes,”  repentance),  the  new  people  of  God  (faith,  community  of  salvation, 
childlikeness,  discipleship,  mission,  eschatology),  Jesus’  testimony  to  his  mission 
(e<7<5-sayings,  the  Son-of-Man  sayings,  the  passion)  and  Easter  (tradition  and 
interpretation).  Each  of  the  25  chapters  is  prefaced  by  a  specific  bibliography. 

A.  Konig,  Jesus  Christus  die  Eschatos.  Die  Fundering  en  Struktuur  van  die 
Eskatologie  as  teleologiese  Christologie,  Raad  vir  geesteswetenskaplike  Na- 
vorsing,  Publikasiereeks  nr.  7  (Pretoria:  Kerk-boekhandel,  1970),  569  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

This  study,  composed  in  Afrikaans,  discusses  the  foundation  and  structure  of 
eschatology  as  teleogical  Christology.  Jesus  Christ  is  shown  to  be  the  eschatos 
and  the  telos,  meaning  that  he  is  and  actualizes  God’s  goal  of  creation.  Eschatol¬ 
ogy  is  seen  to  be  derived  not  from  ta  eschata,  but  from  ho  eschatos;  in  other 
words  Jesus  is  God’s  goal  in  creation.  The  structure  of  this  belief  can  be 
described  as  saying  that  Jesus  achieves  the  eschaton  for  us,  in  us  and  with  us. 
Brief  summaries  of  K’s  work  in  English  and  German  are  appended  to  the  text. 

G.  Lafont,  O.S.B.,  Peut-on  connaitre  Dieu  en  J esus-Christ?  Problematique, 
Cogitatio  Fidei  44  (Paris:  Cerf,  1970),  333  pp. 

Largely  a  contribution  to  the  systematic  theology  of  the  Trinity  and  Chris¬ 
tology,  L’s  book  describes  the  basic  unity  of  the  post-Nicaean  period  (Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  Augustine,  Aquinas)  and  the  doctrinal  synthesis  of  the  Trinity 
proposed  by  Karl  Rahner.  The  last  100  pages  of  this  study,  however,  which 
emphasize  the  functional  dimension  of  the  NT  oikonomia,  offer  a  lengthy  biblical 
analysis  of  Jesus’  death,  resurrection  and  the  paschal  mystery  in  general. 

R.  Longenecker,  The  Christology  of  Early  Jewish  Christianity,  Studies  in 
Biblical  Theology,  Second  Series  17  (Naperville,  Ill.:  Allenson,  1970,  paper 
$5.45),  xi  and  178  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-131588. 

The  thesis  of  L’s  book  is  that  the  newer  evidence  from  Qumran  and  Nag 
Hammadi  enables  us  to  put  early  Jewish  Christianity  into  better  focus  and 
thus  reassess  its  Christology  in  terms  of  (1)  distinctiveness  and  development, 
(2)  continuity  and  discontinuity  and  (3)  underlying  convictions  and  circum¬ 
stantial  expressions.  To  achieve  this,  L  first  studies  the  distinctive  imagery  and 
motifs  of  Jewish-Christian  Christology,  then  gives  detailed  attention  to  messiah- 
ship  and  its  implications  and  lordship  and  its  related  features.  In  the  course  of 
his  development,  he  incorporates  and  revises  three  previous  articles  [§§  13-134; 
14-118;  14-459]. 

S.  Lyonnet,  S.J.,  and  L.  Sabourin,  S.J.,  Sin,  Redemption,  and  Sacrifice.  A 
Biblical  and  Patristic  Study,  Analecta  Biblica  48  (Rome:  Biblical  Institute, 
1970,  paper  3,900  L  or  $6.50),  xvi  and  351  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

In  this  compilation  of  materials  published  previously,  Sabourin  has  included 
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parts  of  Lyonnet’s  De  Peccato  et  Redemptione  [cf.  NT  A  6,  p.  276],  namely  on 
“the  notion  of  sin”  and  “the  terminology  of  redemption,”  and  has  adapted  and 
incorporated  part  of  L’s  article  “Peche”  from  the  Supplement  au  Dictionnaire 
de  la  Bible.  The  third  section  of  the  book,  “Christ  made  ‘ShT  (2  Cor  5:21),”  is 
from  S’s  own  Redemption  sacrificielle  [NT A  6,  p.  277].  S  contributes  also  a 
general  conclusion  to  this  new  book  which  draws  together  the  early  Christian 
history  of  the  concepts  discussed  by  himself  and  Lyonnet.  He  has  also  included 
a  35-page  bibliography  of  items  on  sacrifice  in  the  Bible  and  the  ancient  near 
East. 

The  Mystery  of  Sin  and  Forgiveness ,  ed.  M.  J.  Taylor,  S.J.  (Staten  Island, 
N.Y.:  Alba,  1971,  paper  $3.95),  xiv  and  285  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  70-140284. 

In  a  collection  of  previously  published  articles  by  Catholic  scholars,  all  of 
which  concern  the  theology  of  sin,  several  items  are  of  direct  or  peripheral 
interest  to  NT  scholars:  J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  O.P.,  on  sin  and  community  in 
the  NT,  B.  Vawter  on  the  biblical  etymology  for  sin,  P.  Tremblay  on  biblical 
catechesis  of  the  Decalogue,  and  P.  Smulders,  S.J.,  and  P.  Schoonenberg,  S.J., 
on  recent  developments  in  the  theology  of  original  sin.  Ten  other  articles  treat 
various  aspects  of  the  history  and  theology  of  the  sacrament  of  penance  in  the 
Christian  church. 

V.  N.  Olsen,  The  Nezv  Testament  Logia  on  Divorce.  A  Study  of  their  Inter¬ 
pretation  from  Erasmus  to  Milton,  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  biblischen 
Exegese  10  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1971,  cloth  DM  36,  paper  30),  vi  and 
161  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

This  study  examines  the  interpretation  of  the  NT  divorce  texts  (Mt  5:32; 
19:3-12;  Mk  10:2-12;  Lk  16:18;  1  Cor  7:1-15)  during  the  Reformation  period. 
Four  sections  of  equal  length  discuss  how  the  quotations  were  explained  in  the 
exegesis  of  (1)  Erasmus  and  the  Roman  Catholic  reaction  especially  at  Trent, 
(2)  Luther  and  his  associates,  (3)  the  Reformed  Theologians  (Zwingli,  Bucer, 
Calvin,  etc.),  and  finally  (4)  the  English  expositors.  Olsen,  a  native  of  Den¬ 
mark,  currently  professor  of  church  history  at  Loma  Linda  University,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  shows  how  the  basic  theological  concepts  of  the  major  families  of 
Christendom  are  mirrored  in  their  exegesis  of  the  divorce  logia. 

W.  Pesch,  C.SS.R.,  Den  Menschen  helfen.  Der  besondere  Anspruch  des  Neuen 
Testamentes  (Kevelaer:  Butzon  &  Bercker,  1969,  paper  DM  7.80),  123  pp. 
Indexed. 

The  Redemptorist  professor  of  NT  at  the  University  of  Mainz  recently 
recorded  a  series  of  12  talks  intended  for  members  of  Catholic  religious  orders. 
The  text  of  those  lectures  has  now  been  published  in  book  form  with  some 
additional  material  included.  The  meditations  discuss  various  biblical  themes, 
such  as  Jesus’  incarnation,  death,  resurrection  and  second  coming,  love  and 
unity.  The  reflections  are  meant  to  be  applicable  to  all  Christians  who  take 
their  calling  seriously. 

J.  T.  Sanders,  The  New  Testament  Christological  Hymns.  Their  Historical 
Religious  Background,  Society  for  New  Testament  Studies  Monograph  Series 
15  (New  York — London:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1971,  $11.50),  xii  and 
163  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  70-123670. 

A  detailed  study  of  NT  Christological  hymns,  particularly  the  Johannine 
Prologue,  Phil  2:6-11  and  Col  1:15-20  leads  to  the  discovery  of  a  common 
mythological  pattern  rooted  in  pre-Christian  Judaism  and  its  various  redeemer 
or  revealer  figures,  especially  Wisdom.  Word  and  Man  (Adam)  which  tended 
to  become  hypostatized.  Attention  is  also  given  to  Eph  2:14-16;  1  Tim  3:16;  1 
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Pet  3:18-22  and  Heb  1:3.  The  final  chapter  seeks  to  isolate  the  historical  re¬ 
ligious  matrix  from  which  this  NT  mythical  configuration  emerged,  by  turning 
attention  to  the  Odes  of  Solomon,  the  Gospel  of  Truth,  the  Apocalypse  of  Adam 
and  the  thanksgiving  psalms  of  the  Wisdom  school  (Sir  51,  etc.).  S  thus 
proposes  a  fresh  view  of  the  relations  between  the  Odes,  the  NT  and  the  Nag 
Hammadi  texts. 

R.  Schnackenburg,  Schriften  sum  Neuen  Testament.  Exegese  in  Fortschritt 
und  IVandel  (Munich:  Kosel,  1971,  paper  DM  48),  504  pp.  Indexed. 

A  series  of  20  occasional  papers  of  the  Wurzburg  exegete  written  for  various 
Festschriften  and  journals  from  1949  to  1971,  this  collection  includes  several 
items  already  abstracted  in  NT  A.  The  articles  are  arranged  under  four  head¬ 
ings  as  follows.  (1)  Fundamental  issues  [§§  3-11;  8-16;  9-778;  11-754].  (2) 
Synoptic  studies:  Jesus’  temptation  (1952),  Mk  9:33-50  (1954),  the  experience 
of  the  primitive  church  (1960),  Mt  5:13-16  (1964),  the  Magnificat  [§  10-541] 
and  Lk  17:20-37  (1970).  (3)  The  church  according  to  the  NT:  episcopacy  and 
pastoral  office,  Acts  20:28  (1949),  the  church  in  Eph  [§  7-224],  church  and 
parousia  (1964),  the  people  of  God  in  the  diaspora  (1966),  apostles  before 
and  during  Paul’s  time  (1970).  (4)  Baptism  and  Christian  life:  Rom  6:1-11 
(1955),  Col  3:9-11  (1965),  marriage  in  the  NT  (1969),  Mitmenschlichkeit 
in  the  NT  (1970)  and  baptism  in  the  biblical  perspective  (forthcoming  1971). 

N.  Scholl,  Jesus — nur  ein  Menschf,  Kleine  Schriften  zur  Theologie  (Munich: 
Kosel,  1971,  paper  DM  9.80),  116  pp. 

Dosent  for  theology  at  the  Padagogische  Hochschule  in  Heidelberg,  S  uses 
an  anthropological  framework  for  the  basis  of  this  short  Christological  analysis. 
In  six  chapters  he  tries  to  shed  light  on  the  present-day  meaning  of  Jesus  by 
discussing  the  “man”  and  his  history,  world,  freedom,  God,  death  and  cor¬ 
poreity. 

W.  Strawson,  Jesus  and  the  Future  Life  (Rev.  ed. ;  London:  Epworth,  1970, 
48  s.),  ix  and  246  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

In  revising  his  study  of  Jesus’  teaching  on  the  future  life  [NT A  4,  p.  195], 
S  gives  special  attention  to  the  researches  of  the  Bultmannian  school.  Though 
he  has  not  consciously  tried  to  reach  the  same  conclusions  as  he  did  in  1959, 
but  rather  to  apply  the  form-critical  method  with  rigor,  his  conclusions  are 
“substantially  the  same  as  in  the  first  edition.”  S  is  less  sure  now  that  Jesus 
used  the  term  “Gehenna”  or  that  he  used  terms  indicating  that  some  people 
were  lost  forever.  Some  material  of  the  original  which  was  more  suitable  for 
sermons  has  been  omitted. 

A.  Vogtle,  Das  Neue  Testament  und  die  Zukunft  des  Kosmos,  Kommentare 
und  Beitrage  zum  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament  (Diisseldorf:  Patmos,  1970,  DM 
36),  259  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  complexity  and  centrality  of  NT  attitudes  toward  the  cosmic  dimensions 
of  redemption  are  reflected  in  this  lengthy  analysis  numbering  22  essays.  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  NT  at  the  University  of  Freiburg,  V  attempts  to  explain  contrasting 
NT  attitudes  to  the  final  eschatological  events  but  rejects  the  notion  that  past 
and  future  salvific  events  must  be  demythologized  to  the  level  of  sheer  self¬ 
insight.  OT  backgrounds  to  cosmological,  eschatological  beliefs  are  studied. 
Separate  contributions  treat  such  questions  as  the  parousia  in  the  Synoptics, 
the  judgment  scene  of  Apoc  6:12-17,  the  meaning  of  Heb  12:26  f.  Among 
pericopes  singled  out  for  interpretation  are  Apoc  20:11-15;  2  Pet  3;  Rom 
8:19-22  and  the  Christological  hymn  of  Col  1:15-20. 
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Apocalypsis  Henochi  graece,  ed.  M.  Black;  Fragmenta  pseudepigraphorum  quae 
supersunt  graeca  una  cum  historicorum  et  auctorum  judaeorum  hellenistarum 
fragment is,  ed.  A.-M.  Denis,  Pseudepigrapha  Veteris  Testamenti  Graece,  III 
(Leiden:  Brill,  1970,  paper  96  gld.),  246  pp.  Indexed. 

Two  distinct  works  are  published  together  in  this  volume.  The  first,  a  “work¬ 
ing”  edition  of  the  Greek  Enoch ,  is  based  on  a  fresh  collation  of  the  Greek 
MSS  by  Black  and  includes  Greek  citations  in  patristic  sources  and  in  Syncellus 
(compiled  by  A.-M.  Denis  and  H.  J.  de  Jonge).  The  second  work  is  a  com¬ 
prehensive  collection  of  fragments,  including  not  only  pseudepigrapha  but  also 
Hellenistic  Jewish  historians  and  literary  authors,  derived  both  from  ancient 
and  medieval  citations  and  from  catenae,  papyri,  etc.  The  text,  based  on  existing 
editions,  is  printed  frequently  with  parallel  versions  in  ancient  or  modern 
translations.  The  collection  is  arranged  according  to  the  works  cited  and  con¬ 
tains  an  index  of  sources  of  the  citations. 

A.  Arce,  O.F.M.,  Documentos  y  Textos  para  la  Historia  de  Tierra  Santa  y  sus 
Santuarios ,  1600-1700.  Tomo  I:  1600 — 1 622,  Ex  Archivis  Custodiae  Terrae 
Sanctae  7  (Jerusalem:  Franciscan  Printing  Press,  1970),  131*  and  406  pp.,  21 
plates,  17  figs.  Indexed. 

The  first  of  several  proposed  volumes  of  texts  relating  to  the  17th-century 
relations  between  the  church  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  concerning  the  custody 
of  the  holy  places.  The  introduction  of  125  pages  provides  a  historical  setting 
for  the  hundreds  of  official  letters,  documents,  certificates,  licenses,  protocols 
and  items  of  private  correspondence  (much  of  which  has  not  previously  been 
published)  which  follow.  The  editor  includes  considerable  explanatory  annota¬ 
tion  of  the  data. 

R.  A.  Baer,  Jr.,  Philo's  Use  of  the  Categories  Male  and  Female,  Arbeiten  zur 
Literatur  und  Geschichte  des  Hellenistischen  Judentums  III  (Leiden:  Brill, 
1970,  24  gld.),  xii  and  116  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

This  work  analyzes  four  basic  questions:  (1)  Philo’s  exegetical  method  and 
basic  concerns,  (2)  the  categories  male  and  female  in  relation  to  his  under¬ 
standing  of  the  nature  of  man,  (3)  the  same  categories  related  to  soteriology 
and  prophetic  inspiration,  and  (4)  the  correlations  of  these  views  with  specific 
Gnostic  texts.  Ten  appendixes  treat  a  wide  range  of  hermeneutical,  historical 
and  philosophical  topics  suggested  by  Philo’s  literary  production. 

B.  Bagatti,  O.F.M.,  The  Church  from  the  Gentiles  in  Palestine.  History  and 
Archaeology,  trans.  E.  Hoade,  O.F.M.,  Publications  of  the  Studium  Biblicum 
Franciscanum,  Smaller  series  n.  4  (Jerusalem:  Franciscan. Printing  Press,  1971, 
paper  $9.00),  x  and  393  pp.,  239  figs.  Indexed. 

A  companion  volume  to  B’s  1965  L’Pglise  de  la  Circoncision  [NT A  11,  p. 
283]  which  is  due  out  in  English  soon,  the  present  study  is  translated  directly 
from  B’s  Italian  manuscript  (unlike  A.  Storme’s  French  adaptation,  L'Pglise 
de  la  gentilite  en  Palestine,  1968).  The  work  is  divided  into  two  almost  equal 
parts  on  history  and  archaeology.  From  his  lengthy  study  of  the  literary  and 
archaeological  monuments  of  Palestinian  “Christians  of  Gentile  stock  who  lived 
according  to  the  Pauline  norms,”  he  concludes  that  the  interpenetration  of  the 
Gentile  and  indigenous  pagan  churches  in  Palestine  led  to  the  emergence  of 
one  “grand  church”  which  gradually  supplanted  the  original  one  of  Jewish 
stock. 
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H.  Braun,  Wie  man  iiber  Gott  nicht  denken  soil.  Dargelegt  an  Gedankengdngen 
Philos  von  Alexandria  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1971,  paper  DM  9.80),  128 
pp.  Indexed. 

This  investigation  of  Philo’s  concept  of  divinity  is  not  primarily  a  history-of- 
religions  study  of  the  cultural  influences  upon  him  but  rather  a  reflective  essay 
on  the  shortcomings  of  the  Philonic  religious  system.  Braun,  professor  of  NT 
at  Mainz,  attempts  to  prove  that  Philo’s  views  about  God  ultimately  jeopardize 
the  worldliness  of  the  world  and  the  humanity  of  man.  To  understand  God  in 
Philo’s  terms  necessarily  impoverishes  man’s  relationship  with  God  and  de¬ 
prives  him  of  the  liberation  which  the  Scriptures  promise. 

R.  A.  Bullard,  The  Hypostasis  of  the  Archons.  The  Coptic  Text  with  Transla¬ 
tion  and  Commentary,  Patristische  Texte  und  Studien,  Band  10  (Berlin — New 
York:  de  Gruyter,  1970,  DM  42),  xi  and  132  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Based  on  a  Vanderbilt  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  the  late  K.  Grobel 
and  subsequently  of  R.  McL.  Wilson,  this  volume  presents  an  edition  with 
commentary  of  the  fourth  tractate  of  Nag  Hammadi  Codex  II.  It  contains  an 
introduction  by  M.  Krause  (in  German)  to  the  language  of  the  document,  a 
preclassical  form  of  Sahidic  with  admixture  of  other  dialects.  B’s  work  includes 
introduction,  Coptic  text,  translation,  commentary,  concordance  and  bibliography. 
The  short  document  consists  of  a  Gnostic  account  of  the  creation  and  fall 
stories  from  Genesis  and  an  explanation  of  the  nature  and  role  of  the  archontic 
powers.  The  editor  regards  it  as  reflecting  a  combination  of  sources  which 
embody  Ophite  and  Valentinian  views,  redacted  by  a  Christian  Gnostic. 

The  Catacombs  and  the  Colosseum.  The  Roman  Empire  as  the  Setting  of 
Primitive  Christianity,  ed.  S.  Benko  and  J.  J.  O’Rourke  (Valley  Forge,  Pa.: 
Judson,  1971,  paper  $6.95),  318  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-129486. 

The  Philadelphia  Seminar  on  Christian  Origins,  a  group  of  professors  of 
religion,  history,  Scripture,  classics,  etc.,  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  has  collected 
for  this  volume  its  1968-69  papers  on  the  imperial  Roman  background  of  early 
Christianity  (plus  a  couple  of  articles  of  broader  scope).  S.  Benko  writes  first 
on  the  sources  of  Roman  history  between  31  B.C.  and  A.D.  138  and  then  on 
the  history  of  the  early  Empire.  R.  A.  Kraft  studies  Judaism  as  a  part  of  the 
total  world  scene.  J.  G.  Gager  writes  on  religion  and  social  class  in  this  period, 

C.  L.  Lee  on  social  unrest,  J.  C.  Townsend  on  ancient  education,  J.  J.  O’Rourke 
on  Roman  law,  J.  L.  Jones  on  the  Roman  army,  W.  White,  Jr.,  on  finances  and 

D.  Winslow  on  religion,  all  as  related  to  primitive  Christianity.  G.  Krodel’s 
article  is  on  persecution  and  toleration  of  Christianity  up  to  Hadrian  and  R.  L. 
Wilken  discusses  Christianity  as  a  burial  society  and  as  a  philosophical  school. 
Benko  adds  a  vocabulary  of  Latin  terms  and  a  chronology  of  the  period. 

V.  Corbo,  O.F.M.,  et  al.,  La  Sinagoga  di  Cafarnao  dopo  gli  scavi  del  1969, 
Pubblicazioni  dello  Studium  Biblicum  Franciscanum,  Collectio  minor  n.  9 
(Jerusalem:  Franciscan  Printing  Press,  1970,  paper  $2.00),  140  pp.,  illustrated. 

A  separate  monograph  which  prints  three  related  items  from  the  1970  volume 
of  Stud  Bib  Franc  Lib  Ann  on  the  excavations  (Corbo),  ceramics  (S.  Loffreda) 
and  coins  (A.  Spijkerman)  of  Capharnaum.  All  three  articles  are  abstracted 
in  this  issue  of  NT  A  [§§  15-1012,  1016,  1022]. 

Essays  on  the  Coptic  Gnostic  Library.  An  off-print  from  Novum  Test  amentum 
XII,  2  (Leiden:  Brill,  1970,  paper  12  gld.),  pp.  81-165. 

The  special  issue  of  NovTest  12  (2,  ’70)  devoted  to  Gnostic  studies  is  now 
available  as  a  separate  book.  All  its  articles  have  been  abstracted  in  NT  A 
[§§  15-727  and  15-730— 734]. 
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G.  B.  Gray,  Sacrifice  in  the  Old  Testament.  Its  Theory  and  Practice  [1925], 
The  Library  of  Biblical  Studies  (New  York:  Ktav,  1971,  $16.95),  liii  and  434 
pp.  Indexed.  LCN :  72-105753. 

Gray’s  well-known  study  of  OT  cult  is  available  again  in  this  reprint  which 
includes  a  38-page  prolegomenon  by  B.  Levine  assessing  both  Gray’s  own 
work  and  more  recent  research.  The  volume  is  of  interest  to  NT  scholars  for 
its  sections  on  festivals,  priesthood,  the  altar  and  especially  on  the  theory  of 

sacrifice. 

A.  Guttmann,  Rabbinic  Judaism  in  the  Making.  A  Chapter  in  the  History  oj 
the  Halakhah  from  Ezra  to  Judah  I  (Detroit:  Wayne  State  University  Press, 
1970,  $17.95),  xx  and  323  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  69-10525. 

The  crucial  steps  in  the  development  of  rabbinic  Judaism  from  the  Sopheric 
period  through  the  Pharisaic  and  early  Tannaitic  periods  to  the  era  of  Johanan 
ben  Zakkai,  Gamaliel  II,  Akiba  and  Judah  I  are  traced  in  this  first  English 
history  of  normative  Judaism  in  antiquity.  Adjustments  to  changes  in  life, 
culture,  etc.,  were  made  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  this  period  from  400  B.C.  to 
A.D.  200.  The  author  shows  how  the  direct  legislation  of  the  Sanhedrin  in  the 
Hasmonean  period  necessarily  gave  way  to  indirect  legislation  by  interpretation, 
legal  fictions,  custom,  unofficial  ordinances,  etc.  By  following  closely  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  leaders  of  each  period,  whether  institutional  (Sanhedrin)  or  individ¬ 
ual  (patriarchs,  princes),  G  illustrates  the  fundamental  streams  of  evolving 
normative  Judaism.  The  author  is  professor  of  Talmud  and  rabbinics  at  Hebrew 
Union  College — Jewish  Institute  of  Religion,  Cincinnati. 

R.  T.  Herford,  Talmud  and  Apocrypha.  A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Jewish 
Ethical  Teaching  in  the  Rabbinical  and  N on-Rabbinical  Sources  in  the  Early 
Centuries  [1933]  (New  York:  Ktav,  1971,  $10.00),  323  pp.  Indexed.  LCN: 
72-150532. 

The  formative  centuries  of  rabbinic  Judaism  saw  a  strange  divergence  in  two 
often  widely  separated  directions.  H’s  classic  assessment  of  this  double  develop¬ 
ment  is  now  in  print  again.  It  opens  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  OT  as  the  source 
of  later  ethical  teaching.  The  two  major  parts  of  the  book  then  study  the  rab¬ 
binical  development  and  the  non-rabbinical  literature  (apocrypha,  pseudepi- 
grapha,  NT  and  Philo).  Throughout  this  evolution,  H  sees  a  common  ethical 
tradition  informing  each  successive  or  parallel  stage. 

Jahrbuch  fiir  Antike  und  Christentum,  11/12  •  1968/1969  (Munster:  Aschen- 
dorff,  1970,  cloth  DM  57,  paper  51),  251  pp.,  22  plates,  7  figs.,  map. 

Of  direct  interest  to  NT  scholars  in  this  latest  volume  of  the  Jahrbuch  are 
the  following  articles:  iconography  of  the  Bethlehem  massacre  of  innocents  in 
early  Christian  art  by  L.  Kotzche-Breitenbruch  and  the  origins  and  forms  of 
the  “holy  kiss”  in  early  Christianity  by  K.  Thraede  (with  particular  attention 
to  the  Pauline  references).  Other  articles  treat  post-NT  questions:  the  problem 
of  alleged  translations  in  pagan  and  Christian  antiquity  by  W.  Speyer,  the  grave 
of  Pope  Cornelius  by  H.  Brandenburg,  etc.  There  are  reviews  of  (among 
others)  H.  von  Campenhausen’s  Die  Entstehung  der  christlichen  Bibel  and 
O.  Gigon’s  Die  antike  Kidtur  und  das  Christentum. 

J.  Jeremias,  Les  paroles  inconnues  de  Jesus ,  trans.  R.  Henning,  Lectio  Divina 
62  (Paris:  Cerf,  1970,  paper  23.50  F),  132  pp.  Indexed. 

A  French  version  of  J’s  perennially  popular  study  of  extrabiblical  sayings 
attributed  to  Jesus,  this  translation  is  from  the  3rd  revised  edition  [ NTA  8, 
p.  305],  as  was  also  the  1964  English  version  \_NTA  9,  pp.  273-274]. 
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J.  Liebaert,  Les  enseignements  moraux  des  peres  apostoliques,  Recherches  et 
Syntheses,  Section  de  Morale,  IV  (Gembloux:  Duculot,  1970,  paper  385  Bel. 
fr.),  xiii  and  294  pp.  Indexed. 

Liebaert,  professor  at  the  theological  faculty  of  Lille,  notes  the  striking 
parallels  between  NT  paraenetic  writings  and  the  ethical  concerns  of  the  so- 
called  Apostolic  Fathers.  The  implicit  moral  theory  of  the  early  patristic  period 
is  elucidated  by  literary  and  historical  analysis  of  nine  writers:  Clement,  Ignatius, 
Polycarp,  Hermas,  Barnabas,  2  Clement,  the  Didache,  the  Odes  of  Solomon 
and  the  Gospel  of  Thomas.  L  discusses  the  problematic  categorization  of  these 
writers  into  one  rubric  but  proposes  reasons  for  treating  these  authors  together. 
Frequent  comparisons  with  the  NT  exhortatory  and  moral  literature  are  offered. 

I.  Mancini,  O.F.M.,  Archaeological  Discoveries  Relative  to  the  Judaeo-Chris- 
tians.  Historical  Survey,  trans.  G.  Bushell,  Publications  of  the  Studium  Biblicum 
Franciscanum,  Collectio  minor  No.  10  (Jerusalem:  Franciscan  Printing  Press, 
1970,  paper  $4.00),  195  pp.,  39  figs.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

An  English  version  of  M’s  survey  of  archaeological  data  which  indicate  that 
the  Jewish-Christian  congregations  of  Palestine  did  not  die  out  as  early  as 
many  suppose.  The  Italian  original  of  the  book  appeared  in  1968  [NT A  14, 
p.  257]. 

G.  Petzke,  Die  Traditionen  iiber  Apollonius  von  Tyana  und  das  Neue  Testa¬ 
ment,  Studia  ad  Corpus  Hellenisticum  Novi  Testamenti,  Vol  1  (Leiden:  Brill, 
1970,  56  gld.),  xii  and  264  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  inaugural  volume  in  a  new  series  intending  to  collect  material  from 
classical  sources  which  could  shed  light  on  the  NT,  this  book  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  dissertation  submitted  to  the  University  of  Mainz  in  1968.  The  author  shows 
the  special  religionsgeschichtlich  relevance  of  the  stories  about  the  wandering 
ascetic  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  especially  those  contained  in  Philostratus,  The 
Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  Attention  is  called  to  Apollonius’  chronological 
proximity  to  NT  writers,  the  numerous  biographical  details  recorded  about  him 
and  the  process  of  describing  his  life  and  teachings  through  tradition.  Special 
analysis  of  the  sayings,  travel  narratives  and  parables  in  Philostratus  is  fur¬ 
nished.  Finally,  the  author  gives  a  detailed  study  of  the  numerous  parallels 
between  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the  pagan  sage  and  Jesus. 

L.  Rost,  Einleitung  in  die  alttestamentlichen  Apokryphen  und  Pseudepigraphen 
einschliesslich  der  grossen  Qumran-Handschriften  (Heidelberg:  Quelle  & 
Meyer,  1971,  paper  DM  28),  150  pp. 

A  handbook  for  students,  this  new  volume  combines  (1)  a  general  introduc¬ 
tion  to  questions  of  canon,  delimitations  of  the  terms  “apocryphal”  and  “pseud- 
epigraphical,”  and  brief  surveys  of  the  history  of  the  period  and  its  ideas  with 
(2)  brief  descriptive  paragraphs  on  the  translation,  genre,  author,  date,  con¬ 
tents,  significance,  theological  content,  literary  criticism  and  any  other  related 
topics  for  almost  35  works.  The  pseudepigraphical  material  is  sub-divided  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  origins  (Hellenistic  Judaism  of  Egvpt,  Svria,  Pharisaic  circles 
of  Palestine,  Qumran-influenced  works  and  the  Qumran  Scrolls).  Separate  ap¬ 
pendixes  are  devoted  to  Ahikar  and  Pseudo-Philo.  Each  entry  has  a  bibliography 
of  texts,  translations,  commentaries,  monographs,  etc. 

C.  I.  K.  Story,  The  Nature  of  Truth  in  (<The  Gospel  of  Truth”  and  in  the 
Writings  of  Justin  Martyr.  A  Study  of  the  Pattern  of  Orthodoxy  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Second  Christian  Century,  Supplements  to  Novum  Testamentum,  Vol. 
XXV  (Leiden:  Brill,  1970,  64  gld.),  xxiv  and  247  pp.  Indexed. 
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From  an  analysis  of  the  Gospel  of  Truth ,  S  leads  the  reader  to  a  comparison 
of  the  understanding  of  truth  in  this  Gnostic  work  and  in  Justin  Martyr’s 
writings  which  he  sets  forth  in  five  propositions  on  the  truth  concerning  (1) 
God  and  his  world,  (2)  Jesus  Christ  as  the  logos  of  the  Father,  (3)  the  earthly 
life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  (4)  man  and  his  appropriation  of  truth, 
(5)  the  community  of  truth.  The  author  then  compares  his  findings  with  the 
idea  of  truth  in  the  OT,  intertestamental  literature,  the  NT  and  the  Apostolic 
Fathers.  The  freedom  of  both  Justin  and  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  of  Truth  in 
their  understanding  of  (1)  truth  and  the  Bible  and  (2)  truth  and  speculative 
thought  is  then  summarized  as  a  conclusion.  Story  is  assistant  professor  of  NT 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

Theokratia.  Jahrbuch  des  Institutum  Judaicum  Delitzschianum ,  I,  1967-1969, 
ed.  K.  H.  Rengstorf  (Leiden:  Brill,  1970,  64  gld.),  223  pp.  Indexed. 

For  this  first  yearbook  from  the  almost  century-old  Institute  founded  by 
Franz  Delitzsch,  six  articles  have  been  prepared,  plus  two  shorter  notes  and 
eulogies  of  A.  Wiener  and  K.  Wilhelm,  formerly  of  the  Institute.  A.  Schalit  has 
a  48-page  paper  on  the  conquests  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  in  Moab.  R.  Bergmeier 
writes  on  loyalty  as  an  object  of  Pauline  exhortation  (Rom  13:1  ff.  and 
Josephus  War  2,  140).  H.  Schreckenberg  offers  several  emendations  to  the  text 
of  Josephus.  K.  H.  Rengstorf  presents  some  methodological  considerations  for 
handling  tannaitic  texts.  B.  Bribing  has  two  articles  on  medieval  Jewish  history. 
D.  Correns  has  a  short  item  on  a  point  of  botanical  interest  in  the  Mishnah  and 
F.  Hiittenmeister  on  two  cases  of  lectio  difficilior  in  the  Tosephta.  The  volume 
also  includes  a  bibliography  of  B.  Brilling’s  works. 

C.  Thoma,  Kirche  aus  Juden  und  Heiden.  Biblische  Inf ormationen  iiber  das 
Verhaltnis  der  Kirche  zum  Judentum,  Konfrontationen  8  (Vienna — Basel: 
Herder,  1970,  paper  80  0.  Sch.  or  DM  12.80),  200  pp. 

A  member  of  the  Vienna  Institute  for  Judaism  and  author  of  numerous 
articles  on  Jewish-Christian  relations,  Fr.  Thoma,  S.V.D.,  approaches  the  roots 
of  historical  misunderstanding  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  by  first  analyz¬ 
ing  the  relation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  his  fellow  Jews  (messianic  expectation  and 
faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  Jesus  in  his  environs,  anti-Jewish  polemic  and  its 
residue  in  the  NT)  and  then  studying  the  early  church’s  relationship  to  Jewry 
(oppositions  and  similarities,  the  land  of  Israel).  A  concluding  section  of  40 
pages  provides  a  brief  encyclopedia  of  29  key  terms  in  the  dialogue. 

Types  of  Redemption.  Contributions  to  the  Theme  of  the  Study-C onference  held 
at  Jerusalem  14th  to  19th  July  1968,  ed.  R.  J.  Z.  Werblowsky  and  C.  J.  Bleeker, 
Studies  in  the  History  of  Religions  (Supplements  to  Numen)  XVIII  (Leiden: 
Brill,  1970,  52  gld.),  vi  and  261  pp.  Indexed. 

The  20  papers  of  the  1968  Jerusalem  study  conference  of  the  International 
Association  for  the  History  of  Religion  are  printed  here  and  several  are  of 
direct  concern  to  NT  scholars:  “Erlosung  wovon?  Erlosung  wozu?”  by  V. 
Maag,  Is  Greek  religion  a  redemption-religion?  by  K.  Kerenyi,  redemption  in 
ancient  Egypt  and  early  Christianity  by  S.  G.  F.  Brandon,  salvation  present 
and  future  by  D.  Flusser,  Adam  and  redemption  in  the  perspective  of  the  early 
church  by  M.  Simon,  eschatology  and  the  concept  of  time  in  Slavonic  Enoch  by 
S.  Pines.  The  rest  of  the  papers  concentrate  on  concepts  of  redemption  in 
Japanese,  Mexican,  Indian,  Islamic,  African,  Zoroastrian  and  Jewish  religions. 
Werblowsky  writes  a  brief  summary  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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H.  J.  Wicks,  The  Doctrine  of  God  in  the  Jewish  Apocryphal  and  Apocalyptic 
Literature  [1915]  (New  York:  Ktav,  1971,  $14.95),  xi  and  371  pp.  Indexed. 
LCN:  77-78502. 

Over  50  years  ago,  W  published  his  doctoral  dissertation  which  explores  the 
apocryphal  and  apocalyptic  literature  of  Judaism  for  its  understanding  of  the 
transcendence,  justice  and  grace  of  God.  Under  each  of  these  headings  he 
includes  three  sections:  (1)  2nd-century  B.C. — Sir,  Tob,  Ethiopic  Enoch , 
Jubilees ,  T estaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  Sibylline  Oracles,  (2)  1st  cen¬ 
tury  B.C. — 1  Mac,  Psalms  of  Solomon,  Jth,  3  Esdras,  2  Mac,  additions  to  Dan, 
Letter  of  Jeremiah,  and  (3)  1st  century  A.D. — Wis,  Bar,  Assumption  of  Moses, 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  4  Esdras,  3 — 4  Maccabees,  Slavonic  Enoch,  Apocalypse 
of  Abraham,  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  additions  to  Est  and  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh. 
Long  unavailable,  the  book  is  now  reprinted  as  it  first  appeared. 

E.  M.  Yamauchi,  Gnostic  Ethics  and  Mandaean  Origins,  Harvard  Theological 
Studies  XXIV  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1970,  paper  $3.50; 
London:  Oxford  University  Press),  102  pp.  Bibliography. 

An  expanded  and  revised  version  of  a  paper  given  at  the  1967  International 
Congress  of  Orientalists  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  Y’s  monograph  first  surveys 
the  Mandaic  and  Coptic  Gnostic  texts  and  outlines  a  series  of  parallels  in  them 
(cosmogony,  the  Adam  apocalypse,  cult,  imagery).  He  then  describes  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  Gnostic  ethics  (antinomianism,  marriage-affirming  attitudes,  asceti¬ 
cism)  and  those  of  Mandaean  ethics  (sex,  marriage,  clericalism  and  sex,  sexual 
pollutions,  puritanism  and  alleged  asceticism).  A  brief  statement  of  contrasts 
between  the  two  is  then  followed  by  an  examination  of  the  possible  Jewish 
origins  of  Mandaeism  where  the  author  argues  that  contiguity  does  not  imply 
consanguinity.  The  concluding  chapter  presents  suggestions  for  further  research. 
More  recent  literature  is  discussed  in  a  supplement  dated  May,  1969. 

ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  RECEIVED 

f£.  Beaucamp,  O.F.M.,  Prophetic  Intervention  in  the  History  of  Man,  trans. 
P.  Garvin  (Staten  Island,  N.Y.:  Alba,  1971,  $4.95),  xix  and  230  pp.  LCN: 
76-129176. 

M.  Buber,  I  and  Thou,  trans.  W.  Kaufmann,  Scribner  Library,  Lyceum  Edi¬ 
tions,  SL  243  (New  York:  Scribner’s,  1971,  paper  $1.95),  185  pp. 

Calwer  Predigtliilfen,  Band  9:  Neutestamentliche  Texte  der  fiinften  Reihe,  ed. 
H.  Breit  and  L.  Goppelt  (Stuttgart:  Calwer,  1970,  DM  19.50),  338  pp. 

S.  Carrillo  Alday,  M.Sp.S.,  Las  Parabolas  del  Evangelio  (Mexico:  Instituto 
de  Sagrada  Escritura,  n.d.),  179  pp. 

A.  M.  di  Nola,  II  motivo  della  sospensione  della  vita  cosmica  come  problema 
di  relazioni  interreligiose  (Florence:  Vallecchi,  1970),  32  pp. 

J.  Nosowski,  Teologia  Koranu.  Wyklad  systematyczny  (Warsaw:  Akademia 
Teologii  Katolickiej,  1970),  272  pp.  Bibliography. 

Theologische  Studien,  ed.  M.  Geiger  et  al.  (Zurich:  EVZ,  1970). 

103.  H.-P.Muller,  Hiob  und  seine  Freunde.  Traditionsgeschichtliches  zum 
Verstandnis  des  Hiobbuches  (paper  6.70  Sw.  fr.),  59  pp. 

104.  K.  Barth,  Rechtfertigung  und  Recht.  Christengemeinde  und  Biirger- 
gemeinde  (paper  8.50  Sw.  fr.),  82  pp. 

105.  K.  Blaser,  Calvins  Lehre  von  den  drei  Amtern  Christi  (paper  6.20  Sw. 
fr.),  52  pp. 

C.  Tresmontant,  Le  problbme  de  Vdme  (Paris:  Seuil,  1971),  223  pp. 
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The  numbers  following  the  scriptural  texts  refer  to  entries,  not  pages. 


Matthew 

125—129, 

486,  836— 839r 

1—2 

130 

1:1-17 

40r 

1:18-25 

840 
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